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EDITOR’S INTRODUCTION 


The importance of supervision has come to be generally 
recognized in recent years. Supervisory officers of various 
kinds and types have been added in nearly all school sys- 
tems. From small beginnings the central supervisory staff 
has grown in many school systems to large proportions. 
This development, however, has been, for the most part, 
haphazard, accidental, and without preliminary planning. 
Due to lack of coherent organization, there has been fric- 
tion because of overlapping functions, inefficiency, and 
wasted money and effort. There is thus a need for an 
authoritative analytical discussion looking toward a elari- 
fication of supervisory relationships, functions, and duties. 

The authors of this volume have made an admirable in- 
itial attack upon this problem. Practice throughout the 
country is infinitely varied and quite contradictory, and 
relatively few data have been made available for compara- 
tive interpretation. The chief service of this volume is, 
therefore, to bring together in an organized discussion 
studies of the topic, whether scientific or empirical, which 
contribute to a better understanding of the organization of 
supervision. In addition, the authors present for the first 
time a considerable body of data not hitherto available, 
taken from their own researches and from numerous theses 
and dissertations on file at various universities. 

The second service performed by the book is to set forth 
schematically the major types of supervisory organization 
to be found and to state explicitly a number of the valuable 
principles of guidance for planning and organizing super- 
vision in large and small cities. 

Vv 
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The practical administrator will find illustrations and 
descriptions of all major types of supervisory organiza- 
tion which are found in actual operation. The material 
should be of interest not only to the superintendent but 
to all members of his staff including supervisors and 
building principals. Graduate students studying problems 
of administration and supervision should find this a valu- 
able reference book. 

Wiuuiam H. Burton 


PREFACE 


The major objective of this book is to present a syste- 
matic treatment of the facts, problems, and present-day 
practices that enter into the administration of supervision 
in the public schools of the United States. The organization 
of supervision is not a new problem to school boards and 
superintendents, but it is nevertheless an exceedingly im- 
portant one, due, in the first place, to the large amount of 
criticism that has been levelled from time to time at super- 
visors as a group of workers, and in the second place, to 
the increasing number and complexity of the duties that 
have been thrust upon the supervising staff. 

Typical of the criticism which has been brought to bear 
upon supervision, Miss Sally Hill has said that supervision 
is not democratic; supervisors lack training, experience, 
and personality ; supervisors require too much of teachers; 
and supervisors coerce teachers through the use of teacher- 
rating. In the face of this more or less merited criticism of 
what supervisors are and do, the field of supervision itself 
has been gradually expanding under the increasing de- 
mands for special and expert leadership brought about by 
the constant addition and revision of new subjects and 
school services together with the rapidly growing knowl- 
edge of more effective and economical means achieving the 
objectives of education. Asa result, the necessity for a more 
effective organization of the objectives, duties, agencies, 
and means of public-school supervision has become a para- 
mount problem of school administration. 

A recent communication from one of the country’s fore- 
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most city superintendents may be here summarized to 
indicate the exact character of problems of this volume. 
After saying that there were in his school system twenty- 
three principals, three departmental (grade) supervisors, 
and seven supervisors of special subjects, he went on to 
make these points: (1) there is a considerable amount of 
overlapping (duplication) of the activities of these several 
supervisors; (2) it is difficult to distinguish between ad- 
ministration and supervision; (3) the lack of definite func- 
tion leads to friction; (4) the organization of supervision 
is one of the most difficult problems in the field of school 
administration. This communication is typical of many 
others which indicate the organization of the pressing 
nature of supervision as a problem in educational ad- 
ministration. 

The present volume does not deal with all of the organi- 
zation problems of the school system. It treats instead of 
just those problems that relate to the organization of the 
supervision of instruction. Although it has been necessary 
at times to consider the wider problem of general adminis- 
trative organization in order to understand the more limited 
problems of organization discussed in this volume, these 
discussions are incidental and complete only to the extent 
which they bear upon supervision. The purpose through- 
out has been to come to a better understanding of those 
many difficult problems of human relationship that sur- 
round the cooperative efforts of teacher, principal, and 
supervisor in the maintenance of high standards of in- 
struction. 

In this discussion of supervision, it has been taken to 
mean oversight. Such is its etymological or primary mean- 
ing. The supervisor is an overseer placed in a superior 
position where he can watch, guide, and improve the work 
of others. At its lowest level supervision may be limited 
to pure wspection carried on for the single purpose of 
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ascertaining the efficiency of the various workers concerned, 
Inspection as the sole aim of supervision has been justly 
criticized, but it is important to realize that inspection is 
the essential first step in building up a school staff or in 
improving its educational contribution. Ordinarily the 
supervisor is clothed with a more or less corrective authority 
over certain phases of the activities in question, and under 
this condition supervision involves direction as well as in- 
spection. Ata still higher level supervision goes beyond the 
mere correction of ascertained errors in conventional edu- 
cational procedure, and endeavors to bring about specific 
umprovement in the educational process itself. Under con- 
ventional working conditions, modern school supervision 
involves either directly or indirectly all three of the fore- 
gvoing attributes, namely, inspection, direction, and im- 
provement. 

The reason for dwelling upon a definition of supervision 
is that it is a term that has been very loosely used in the 
field of education. As Sears says,’ ‘‘Supervision has been 
and is many things, and is cared for in many ways.’’ The 
ereater part of the literature of education which deals with 
supervision confines the scope of its treatment to instruc- 
tion. Thus Sears in discussing the efficiency of supervision 
from the survey point of view says,” ‘‘By supervision we 
shall have in mind supervision of instruction only,’’ and 
under this limitation defines supervision as follows: ‘‘In 
general it is the function of guiding the work of the teacher 
in the classroom, and is cared for by building principals, 
assistant superintendents, general supervisors and special 
supervisors.’’ The general tendency has been to define 
any and all activities pertaining to administration of in- 
struction as supervisory. If the etymological definition of 
the word supervision is accepted, there are numerous activi- 


* Jesse B. Sears, The School Survey, p. 368. 
7 Ibid., pp. 368, 369, 
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ties other than teaching, such as library services, janitorial 
services, school building services, or health services, that 
are open to and everywhere receive supervision from a su- 
perior school officer who has been assigned to this duty. 
Looking at supervision in its broader aspects we may there- 
fore define it as follows: Supervision is a specialized func- 
tion devoted to the inspection, direction, and improvement 
of the educational activities of individuals working at one 
adminstratwe level, administered by supertor officers work- 
ing at higher admimstrative levels. 

The pages of this volume deal largely with supervision 
in its more conventional meaning, namely, the supervision 
of instruction, but the principles of organization involved 
apply to supervision in its broadest aspects. The problems 
to be treated are those pertaining to the rise of special 
supervision, functions of superintendents, principles, and 
Supervisors in the supervision of instruction, the inter- © 
relations of various supervisory officials who have to do 
with the inspection, direction, and improvement of instruc- 
tion, schematic types for organizing supervision, and the 
theory and practice of supervision within these limits. 

The authors have not proposed an ideal supervisory 
organization. Present practice is too contradictory and too 
little is known about the organization of supervision to 
make such a proposal possible. They have, however, tried 
to summarize in a convenient form the best of the existing 
theories and practices with the hope that a systematic lite- 
rary presentation may serve superintendents as a practical 
basis for the organization of local systems of supervision, 
and may also serve as a point of departure for new studies 
in the field of the administration of supervision. The pres- 
ent volume is suited for use as a text in connection with 
general courses in school adnuwmstration that include the 
organization of supervision as a major unit, and also in 
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connection with courses in supervision that attempt to set 
up a correlative administrative background. 

The list of those who have been of immediate service in 
the preparation of this volume is too big to include here. 
Our heaviest obligations are to those graduate students in 
different universities who have undertaken pieces of re- 
search at our invitation, dealing with specific problems of 
supervisory organization. Credit is given each author in 
the footnote accompanying the quotation of his materials. 
We also have to acknowledge our indebtedness to those 
survey committees, editors, and authors for the use of ma- 
terials quoted in Chapters V, VI, VII. Thanks are due to 
Dr. W. L. Uhl and to C. J. Anderson, Department of Edu- 
cation, University of Wisconsin, and to Dr. William H. 
Burton, Department of Education, University of Chicago, 
who have read the materials in their entirety and who have 
supplied many helpful suggestions. It is with pleasure 


that we make these acknowledgments. 
¥F.C.A., 


Bis, 
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THE ORGANIZATION OF 
SUPERVISION 


CHAPTER I 


THE RISE OF SUPERVISION 


The problem of supervision.- The problem of adminis- 
tering an effective type of supervision over the various 
activities and situations that enter into the modern Ameri- 
ean public-school system with all of its complexities is a 
difficult one, and one which ealls for careful analysis and 
thoughtful deliberation. The status of public-school super- 
vision both in theory and in practice has changed rapidly 
in the past half century. New attitudes toward the im- 
portance of supervision and new types of organization for 
facilitating its objectives have come into existence in rapid 
sequence with the passing of years. Out of this experience 
have come numerous supervisory practices which have re- 
ceived widespread acceptance, but many of the most im- 
portant problems attached to supervisory activities are still 
in the process of solution. This is due in a large part to 
the fact that the recent change in the general character 
of American public education has been so tremendous that 
the development of effective administrative procedures has 
lagged behind. The far-reaching character of these 
changes may be illustrated by mentioning three of first 
importance: (1) the increased number, diversity, and re- 
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tention of pupils who attend public schools; (2) the rapid 
expansion of the subjects and services which have 
been incorporated into the curriculum; and (3) the 
improved organization of the methods and materials 
which have been devised to facilitate educational achieve- 
ment. 

Each of the foregoing major changes in educational 
practice has brought with it an increasing need for effective 
supervision and new problems of supervisory organization. 
Administrative officers now in charge of school systems are 
faced by numerous questions of supervisory policy. What 
items of school procedure are in need of special supervision ? 
How should supervisory activities be distributed among 
regular and special supervisory officers? What codperative 
relations should be set up or encouraged among the various 
school officers involved in determining supervisory out- 
comes? These are the questions which enter into the gen- 
eral problem of the organization of supervision and invite 
consideration in the pages to follow. In order to ap- 
preciate the full significance of the present supervisory 
situation in public education in the United States, and to 
understand the general educational bearings of super- 
vision, it is important to know the general trend of its 
recent evolution. For this reason it will be best to ap- 
proach the more immediate problems attached to the ad- 
ministration of supervision through a preliminary consid- 
eration of the rise of supervision. 

The rise of supervision. The chief objective of super- 
vision aS most commonly conceived is the improvement 
of instruction. The administrative arrangement for the 
carrying out of this objective involves the origin and place- 
ment of a special group of school officers known as super- 
visors who oversee the work of teachers and pupils and who 
function at a level administratively higher than those 
supervised. Thus, it is possible in considering the rise of 
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supervision, to think, on the one hand, of the origin of the 
various devices, such as teachers’ meetings or demonstra- 
tion teaching, which now serve as special supervisory means 
for the improvement of teachers in service; or to think, on 
the other hand, of the development of the teacher-super- 
visor administrative relationship which has been organized 
to facilitate the general process of supervision. The story 
of the origin of the various devices which enter into mod- 
ern supervision is much less well-known than the story 
of the addition of new supervisory officials, but the two 
are to a large extent interwoven and for purposes 
of the present necessarily brief treatment may be con- 
sidered largely in common. In doing this, the order of 
topies will be as follows: (1) the rise of teacher-training ; 
(2) the rise of administrative supervision; and (3) the 
rise of special supervision. 


I. Tue Rise oF TEACHER-TRAINING 


Early beginnings. Supervision is essentially a product 
of the past century, and, for the most part, of the past 
half century, but its roots lie deeper in the teacher-train- 
ing and pupil-teacher activities of still earlier periods. <Ac- 
cording to Cubberley, the first real teacher-training school 
for the training of elementary-school teachers was organized 
by the Brothers of the Christian Schools in France in 1685. 
The beginning of Germany’s teacher-training system is ac- 
eredited to the establishment of an institution for train- 
ing secondary teachers by Francke at Halle in 1697. In 
these schools, and in the training schools that followed 
for many years, the type of training given was largely in 
the field of subject matter, and very little attention was 
given to actual supervision of teaching. Nevertheless, the 


+E. P. Cubberley, Public Education in the United States (Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co., Riverside Textbooks in Education, 1919), p. 285. 
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‘most commonly recognized general objective of modern 


supervision, namely, the improvement of instruction, was 
definitely recognized as a major aim in these early training 
schools; and in the course of endeavor on the part of subse- 
quent teacher-training schools to attain this objective, 
there have developed some of the most useful devices of 
modern supervision, such as the critical observation of 
teaching, intervisitation of teachers, lesson planning, and 
demonstration teaching. 

A second sphere of early influence is found in the 
practices which were attached to the control of pupil 
monitors in the monitorial schools introduced into the 
United States by Lancaster and others from England 
in the first half of the nineteenth century, and in the 
supervisory relationships connected with the pupil-teacher 
apprenticeship plan of teacher-training which was intro- 
duced from Holland into England on a large scale by Kay 
Shuttleworth in 1846. The monitorial schools exercised a 
considerable sway of influence in the United States during 
the second quarter of the nineteenth century, but dwindled 
from about 1840 on, under the influence of the gradual 
adoption of the more effective Pestalozzian methods. The 
pupil-teacher system in which pupil apprentices study and 
teach at the same time, spread widely from Holland, par- 
ticularly in England where, improved and modified, it is 
still in operation. It is doubtful if either of these transi- 
tory plans contributed greatly to the technique of modern 
supervision, but what they did do was to set up the idea 
of a supervisory relationship existing between a subordin- 
ate teacher and a superior overseeing officer, a cooperative 
administrative situation which has been the nucleus of all 
subsequent plans of supervisory organization. 

The normal-school movement. The importance of teach- 
er-training as an institutional activity, and of the improve- 
ment of instruction as an educational aim, gained tre- 
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mendously through the much visited schools conducted by 
Pestalozzi at Burgdorf and Yverdun in Switzerland during 
the first quarter of the nineteenth century. The world- 
wide reputation of these schools paved the way for the 
organization of the Prussian normal-school system in 
1807 and the first of the American state normal schools in 
Massachusetts in 1839. The name ‘‘normal school’’ was 
derived from the French école normale, but the name is 
probably all that was contributed by France to the Ameri- 
ean normal-school system. The chief foreign influence 
affecting the development of teacher-training in the Uni- 
ted States undoubtedly came from Prussian examples, but 
there is much evidence to indicate that the American 
development was largely indigenous. A number of private 
training schools had been organized before Lexington 
Academy, the first state normal school in the United States, 
opened in 1839, The normal school as a teacher-training 
institution was preceded and rivaled for a time in the 
United States by the more popular academies, but the pro- 
fessional influence of the academy was at best not great. 
They eventually gave way to the normal school as a teacher- 
training institution. 

Once under way the normal-school ? movement, including 
both private and state normal schools, grew steadily in the 
United States. The private schools increased more rapidly 
until about 1895, after which time they steadily and rapidly 
decreased. The organization of state normal schools, how- 
ever, maintained a steady gain, both in numbers and in 
scope, and at present normal schools may be found in every 
state in the Union. The United States Bureau of Education, 


7For a more detailed account of the origin and growth of normal 
schools see Cubberley, op. cit., or W. S. Learned, W. C. Bagley, and 
others: ‘‘The Professional Preparation of Teachers for American 
Public Schools,’’ The Carnegie Foundation Bulletin, No. 14, 1920, 
pp. 22-34. 
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Educational Directory for 1927 lists 307 institutions, chiefly 
under state control, which are organized primarily for 
purposes of teacher-training at the normal-school level. 

Professional training for secondary teachers. Origi- 
nally founded with the primary intention of training 
teachers for the elementary schools, many normal schools 
by the addition of more advanced subjects have undertaken 
the training of secondary teachers. Professional training 
for secondary teachers,? however, has been more highly 
developed in colleges and universities. Luckey * and Tay- 
lor > have given us detailed accounts of the development 
of teacher-training in colleges and universities, and Hall- 
Quest © has more recently summarized the influence of 
colleges and universities as agencies of professional educa- 
tion. While originally organized for other purposes and 
always less exclusively given to teacher-training, the col- 
leges and universities of the United States have engen- 
dered much the same type of indirect influence upon the 
supervisory practices in high schools that the normal 
schools have exercised over elementary schools. The rise 
of secondary professional training in higher institutions 
has been gradual, and has met with considerable opposi- 
tion from within. MHall-Quest’ presents the following 
summary as a composite historical picture of professional 
practices gradually adopted, and which are now com- 
monly found in colleges and universities. 


3A. L. Hall-Quest, Professional Secondary Education in Teachers’ 
Colleges, Teachers College, Columbia University Contributions to Edu- 
cation, No. 169 (1925). 

*T. W. A. Luckey, The Professional Training of Secondary School 
Teachers in the United States, Doctor’s Dissertation, Columbia Uni- 
versity (1903). 

* Henry L. Taylor, ‘‘ Professional Education in the United States, ’’ 
New York State Department of Education Bulletin, No. 24. 

* Hall-Quest, op. cit., pp. 5-15. 

*Ibid., p. 15. 
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HISTORICAL CONTRIBUTIONS OF COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 


From Hall-Quest 


School Year Policy 
Lafayette College ....... 1838 | Training in college emphasized. 
Brown University ........ 1850 | Affiliation with public-school sys- 
tem. 
University of Missouri ...| 1868 | Department in Liberal Arts Col- 
< lege. 


University of Wisconsin ..| 1856 |Summer term and_ short unit 
courses. Liberal arts opposition 
to courses in education. 

University department of elemen- 
tary teacher-training. 

University of Kansas....| 1876 | Department of Education built on 
two years of liberal arts studies. 

Academic degrees, B.A. and B.S. 
and B.D., granted in educaticn. 

University of Indiana....| 1886 | Professional in-service courses. 

Distinct professional school, for 
teachers in service. 

University of Kentucky ..} 1881 | Diploma and certificate curricula. 

University of Utah...... 1888 | Differentiated schools as part of 
the University but wholly sepa- 
rate in control and location. 

University of Michigan...| 1879 | Definitely organized professional 
department for undergraduates. 

Teachers College, Columbia 

POMP CERILY shal vlaseveverss 4's 1888 | Preparation of teachers for special 
and vocational subjects. 


It is difficult to trace the exact influence which the rise 
of teacher-training in normal school and university has 
had upon the actual supervisory practices which go on in 
independently organized schools, but it is certainly of 
major importance. In such cities as Detroit, Cleveland, 
St. Louis, and Cincinnati, where teacher-training schools 
exist either as fundamental parts or as codperating agencies 
of the city public schools, the influence exercised over 
supervisory practices may easily be dominant. The chief 
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contributions of teacher-training institutions to the or- 
ganization and technique of modern supervision may be 
summarized as follows: (1) the professional treatment of 
subject matter;*® (2) the organization of practice teach- 
ing; (3) the widespread growth of extension and codpera- 
tive activities;® (4) the organization of summer schools 
specially devoted to the interests of teachers; and (5) the 
development of special supervisory devices. 


Il. THe Risk or ADMINISTRATIVE SUPERVISION 


Karly beginnings. The section of this chapter just con- 
cluded has had to do largely with the origins of supervision 
which were bound up with the rise of institutionalized 
teacher-training. The present section bears more directly 
upon those aspects of supervision which are bound up in 
the direct administrative oversight exercised over public- 
school teaching by legally appointed officers. Generally 
speaking, these officers have been of two types, namely, 
local (town or district) supervisory officers and external 
(state or county) supervisory officers. 

The rise of local administrative supervision. The public 
schools of the United States, almost from the beginning, 
have been subjected to general supervision by various 
school committees, boards, and administrative officers 
chosen by the people of the school community. In the 
early days of our national life this general supervision 
amounted to little more than occasional inspectional visits 
on the part of the officers concerned, to ascertain in a 
nonprofessional way if the teachers were carrying on the 
program of education which had been laid down for them. 


®See Edgar D. Randolph, The Professional Treatment of Subject 
Matter (Warwick and York, 1924). 

®*See Charles Russell, The Improvement of the City Elementary 
School Teacher in Service, Teachers College, Columbia University 
Contributions to Education, No. 128 (1922). 
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The supervisory control of American public schools in the 
colonial days was usually vested in local civil or religious 
officers who formed special committees, sanctioned by law, 
with powers granted to visit and inspect schools. LHarly 
in the nineteenth century special school committees of the 
local city council or independently selected boards of 
education came to exercise legal authority over the public 
schools. The supervisory powers and duties of these com- 
mittees and boards came gradually to be vested into one 
or more official positions,’® such as ‘‘acting visitor,’’ ‘‘act- 
ing manager,’’ ‘‘school clerk,’’ or ‘‘superintendent of 
schools.’’ Beginning in the year 1837, with Buffalo and 
Louisville, the larger school systems of the United States, 
which were at this time quite generally governed by 
specially elected or appointed boards of education, initiated 
a general movement to center control of the purely educa- 
tional. activities and functions under a single executive 
who since has come quite commonly to be known as ‘‘super- 
intendent of schools.’’ Numerous duties, including the 
supervision of instruction, were assigned to his charge. 
By 1870 there were twenty-nine such superintendents in 
office. This number more than quadrupled in the next five 
years, and since then the office of school superintendent 
has been extended to include some three thousand cities, 
counting only those of over 2,500 inhabitants.1! 

In the meantime the program of public education gradu- 
ally grew more and more complex, and boards of educa- 
tion, particularly after 1880, began to delegate in larger 
degree the executive control of educational functions to 


For a more detailed account of the rise of the superintendency 
see E. P. Cubberley, Public School Administration (Houghton Mifflin 
Co., 1916), pp. 71-84, and J. Cayce Morrison, Legal Status of the City 
School Superintendent (Warwick and York, 1922), pp. 9-29. 

“See ‘‘Educational Directory for 1927, » U. S. Bureau of Edu- 
cation Bulletin, No. 1, 1927. 
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their superintendents. In the midst of these general ad- 
ministrative duties, superintendents soon came to perceive 
the value of what may be called professional supervision, 
and to devote an important share of their time to this 
special function. Supervision of this type on the part of 
a general school administrator may well be called ‘‘ad- 
ministrative’’ supervision. It is a single phase of the 
administrator’s general duties, and it carries with it the 
general authority of the administrator’s office. Special 
supervision, on the other hand, is ordinarily the dominant 
duty of the one engaged in it and carries with it little, 
if any, general administrative authority. The best known 
types of administrative supervision are those which are 
commonly associated with the general duties of the school 
superintendent and the building principal. 

Supervisory duties attached to the superintendency. In 
the earlier days, as is now frequently true in smaller 
places, the superintendent was compelled, in addition to 
his general leadership and managerial duties, to serve in 
the capacity of leader, principal, supervisor, clerk, and in 
various other school positions. A study by Hughes of the 
time given to six different types of educational activity 
on the part of superintendents in sixty-six small school 
systems is given below, not to show the manifest un- 
satisfactory scattering of administrative effort, but to show 
the gradual rise of supervisory and administrative respon- 
sibility as the size of the system increases.’2 It may be 
seen by reference to the three rows of figures in Table 1, 
that the superintendent’s time given to supervision gradu- 
ally increases in the larger towns from 9 to 18 per cent; 
and that the part of his time given to administration in- 
ereases from 17 to 28 per cent. 


™©, L. Hughes, ‘‘The Function of the School Superintendent in 
Theory and Practice,’’ American School Board Journal, Oct., 1925, 
pp. 40-42. 
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TABLE 1.—DISTRIBUTION OF SUPERINTENDENT’S TIME IN 66 SMALL 
ScHOOL SYSTEMS AMONG SIX EDUCATIONAL FUNCTIONS 


After Hughes. Figures are median per cents. 


Cities with | Cities with | Cities with 


: 8-12 13-19 20-26 

one Teachers, Teachers, Teachers, 

per cent per cent per cent 
ROUEN ISIOI Niiey-e ss deiaisie ae « 9 15 18 
dIaMIstralion oii ds diés'sie 17 21 28 
Professional Study ......... 9 10 16 
OOPUIN ce sica ects i boc tate 52 31 16. 
MOTOTIG SREY oles dleleles weed ¢)e/aie 8 14 22 
Community Leadership...... 7 9 11 


Time for these new activities is gained by a correspond- 
ing reduction in the time devoted to teaching. Table 1 
thus gives the story of increasing specialization on the part 
of the superintendent’s office as cities increase in size. It 
reflects exactly what has happened as cities have increased 
in size during the past few decades. As cities grow large, 
the superintendent ceases to teach; in still larger cities 
clerks take over the details of clerical work, and special 
supervisors come to share the superintendent’s supervisory 
activities. In the largest cities special supervisors are 
added to the point where the superintendent’s work is 
almost distinctly of an administrative character in so far 
as technical supervision is concerned. In fact, as cities 
grow into metropolitan districts, the superintendent is 
likely to be in charge of more teachers than the smaller 
city has pupils. Seattle, Washington, for example, has 
some 2,250 employees on the school pay rolls—more em- 
ployees than there are pupils in the entire .enrollment of 
an average city of 15,000 inhabitants. Thus it eventually 
becomes necessary, through sheer force of numbers, if for 
no other reason, to employ assistant superintendents to 
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share the administrative responsibilities of the superin- 
tendent. 

The assistant superintendency. There seems to have 
been no particular stage in the growth of cities which pre- 
cipitated the addition of an assistant superintendent to 
the superintendent’s staff. Cities have usually added one 
assistant superintendent soon after reaching the 100,000 
mark in population; and there has been a tendency, up to 
certain limits, to add another for each additional increase 
of 100,000 in population. The distribution of assistant 
superintendents in 1924 among the forty-four cities of 
over 100,000 population previously indicated in this chap- 
ter, is as follows: 


Assistant Superintendents 


Number of Cities per City 
pe wine natal Aen ee at Rial s Cts 0 
EMG CRUEL LO a ahicedls Gh Galt set hats a! 
7 eeoeceeeeereeee se ee oe ee eeeeve 42. 
Ee OL Lie ee eran a sete 3 
PA Leta a er tek te erate let alei Maka airs 4 
Us. CSDALERES SGP SOUP eta, Maes 5 
ra ina ON NAS OBS PELE MRC AR gt 6 
Titi Nort tebe aio sibs soitlacbiess ole le ate Gore fe 
DNL eth ie l5n eyes aie ek lo rstate ele 8 


The two median cities in this group have populations 
(1920) respectively, of 381,000 and 387,000, and employ: 
the one, four assistant superintendents; and the other, 
three assistant superintendents. These numbers are ren- 
dered somewhat less significant by the fact that there is a 
great overlapping in the work of assistant superintendents 
and that of supervisory departments. There is apparently 
little standardization in the assignment of duties to newly 
created assistant superintendencies; and all sorts of com- 
binations of supervisory and administrative duties now 
characterize this office. More distinctly than any other 
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_ school officer, the assistant superintendent bridges the gap 
which exists between purely administrative and purely 
supervisory duties. This is well indicated in the assign- 
ment of duties made to the three assistant superintendents, 
A, B, and C, in a large midwestern city. The distribution 
of duties follows: *% 


A. (1) Elementary school boundaries and elementary transfers 
(2) School furniture and equipment 
(3) Elementary school organization 
(4) Night schools, summer schools, and swimming pools 


B. (1) School records, reports, statistics, educational and in- 

telligence tests in high schools and elementary schools 

(2) Special schools, open-air, opportunity, hospital, boys’ 
hotel, schools for crippled children, and Junior Red Cross 
activities 

(3) Teachers’ credits for university, college, normal schools; 
and other activities in professional preparation 

(4) Textbooks, supplementary books and supplies, and ele- 
mentary school clerks 

(5) General supervision 


C. (1) Supervision of methods of instruction in all grades of 

the elementary school 

(2) Conferences, individual and group, on subject matter 
and methods of instruction with teachers of kindergarten 
and elementary grades 

(3) Demonstration lessons showing practical application of 
educational theories given at general conferences 

(4) Special primary and kindergarten supplies 

(5) General elementary supervision 


The rise of the supervising principal. The term ‘‘prin- 
cipal’’ is much older than that of ‘‘superintendent.’’ 
Wherever schools have been organized with more than one 
teacher, there has been a tendency to develop a ‘‘head,”’ 
‘‘master,’’ or “‘principal’’ teacher empowered with a cer- 
tain number of overseeing duties. In part, no doubt, due 


*See Manual and Directory (Kansas City, 1923-24), pp. 6-7. 
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to its earlier historical prestige,’* the executive office of the 
secondary school achieved administrative prominence in 
the United States considerably before that of the elemen- 
tary school principalship. There is little to be said his- 
torically concerning the purely supervisory activities of 
either the high-school or the elementary-school principal- 
ship, In as much as until recent years the duties of both 
offices have been conceived to be chiefly administrative 
and clerical in character, rather than supervisory. On 
the other hand, one of the most notable tendencies in the 
recent growth of supervision has been the widespread 
movement to relieve principals of part or all of their 
teaching duties, and, less frequently, of their clerical 
duties, in order that they may devote more of their time 
to the supervision of instruction. Preceding the office of 
superintendency in origin and general administrative pres- 
tige, the office of principalship has lagged behind the 
superintendency in the assumption of supervisory duties. 
In the numerous village and small city school systems of 
the country, the principalship in both elementary and high 
schools is still largely devoted to teaching rather than to 
supervisory duties. In the larger city systems, however, 
the principalship, and more particularly that of the ele- 
mentary school, has come to be regarded as entailing heavy 
supervisory duties. 

Something of the present status of the elementary prin- 
cipal is indicated in Table 2, which combines certain data 
taken from McClure * and Bates.1® McClure investigated 


* For a thorough treatment of the early development of American 
high schools, see EH. E. Brown, The Making of Our Middle Schools 
(Longmans, Green and Co., 1903). 

* Worth McClure, ‘‘ The Functions of the Elementary School Prin- 
cipal,’’ Elementary School Journal, March, 1921, pp. 500-514. 

**Guy -Bates, ‘‘Functions of the Elementary School Principal,’’ 
Journal of Educational Method, Jan., 1925, pp. 178-184. 
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the distribution of time given to various educational func- 
_ tions on the part of forty-three Seattle elementary school 
principals in 1920. Bates made a similar study in connec- 
tion with 112 Detroit principals in 1924. From these 
studies it is apparent that principals under favorable cir- 
cumstances devote important amounts of time to the fol- 
lowing five functions: (1) administration, (2) super- 
vision, (3) clerical work, (4) community leadership, and 
(5) professional study. The latter two, however, are given 
time chiefly out of regular school hours. Considering 
regular school hours alone, and based upon the Seattle and 
Detroit studies, Table 2 shows the manner in which the 
time of the elementary-school principal is likely to be 
distributed. 


TABLE 2.—RELATIVE PERCENTAGES OF TIME GIVEN To VARIOUS FUNC- 
TIONS DURING SCHOOL HourRS oF ELEMENTARY-SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 


112 Detroit 43 Seattle 
Function Principals, Principals, 
per cent per cent 
PRON MISEF ALON chdig' eo ova ws eines 51 43 
TRS a EC OR Sa a Pe 36 32 
MPR Pes ache hiss aie. a x % 10 25 
MimPCGUANOOIS «oc Ses sce’ s oe 3 0 


It may seem from Table 2 that elementary-school prin- 
cipals, under favorable conditions, now give approximately 
one-third of their time to supervisory duties. This table 
bears out the general import of the preceding discussion; 
that is to say, in spite of the rapid increase of departmen- 
tal supervision in recent years, a very considerable amount 
of supervisory responsibility has been attached to the school 
principalship. Owing to the broader scope of the total 
work undertaken by principals, the character of the special 
‘supervisory work which they do is ordinarily not as highly 
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specialized as that attached to the work of special super- 
visory departments. Supervision by the principal, on the 
other hand, has certain advantages of contact with the 
broader educational program as a whole which are denied 
to special supervision, and for this reason supervision by 
administrative officials must be looked upon as a funda- 
mental part of professional supervision, however special- 
ized certain of its aspects may become. 

The rise of state and county supervision. Although the 
present volume deals primarily with city school super- 
vision, no account of the rise of administrative supervision 
would be complete without a brief mention of the place of 
the state and the county as units of control in the or- 
ganization of public school supervision. Supervision has 
risen possibly to its greatest heights in connection with the 
administration of city school systems, but there are many 
eases of specially organized supervision in various parts 
of the United States, which have been set up by state or 
county boards of education, and which in some respects 
give promise of greater educational returns than have as 
yet characterized the efforts of city school supervision. 
Education began in the early days of our national life 
as a community affair, with the various states, as such, 
taking little interest in, and exercising little control 
over, local districts. It was not long, however, before 
the states, particularly those in the North, began to grow 
concerned over the civic values attached to public educa- 
tion, and to initiate measures leading to the general super- 
vision of the public schools. State school funds were 
started; state school offices were created; and a body of 
school legislation adopted; all of which combined in the 
gradually increasing control which the states slowly but 
surely came to exercise over education. Eventually some 
form of state supervision of public education developed in 
every state in the Union. In a few states specialized super- 
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vision has taken on many of the aspects of .city school 
supervision, but for the greater part state school officers 
have exercised a type of general supervision which is 
broadly administrative or inspectional in character, and 
which pertains to items of finance, certification, minimum. 
standards, ete., rather than to the more special super- 
visory items, such as instruction and classroom procedure. 

In many parts of the United States, and particularly in 
the South and the West, the county has developed as an im- 
portant unit in connection with the supervision of local 
school education. In some states, Maryland and Utah, for 
example, the county has become the dominant unit of 
school control, and in many other states the county is 
the chief unit for the control of rural school education. 
Within this new unit a special type of supervision is 
arising. Already there is a considerable body of literature 
available with reference to the details of rural school 
supervision. In the organization of special supervisory 
departments, the county has proceeded somewhat more 
slowly on the whole than the city or the state units of 
control. When special departments have been established, 
they usually have followed the forms of organization based 
upon the experience of city or state supervision. It may 
thus be seen that the problems of organization of state 
and county supervision are essentially similar to those of 
city school systems. Special consideration, however, of the 
state and county as supervisory units lies beyond the 
province of this book. The chapters to follow will be 
limited, therefore, to supervision as it exists in city, rather 
than in county or state schools. 


III. THe Rise oF SrPeEcIAL SUPERVISION 


The rise of special subject supervision. "We have seen 
that supervision is an administrative term which has been. 
used to cover a wide range of educational service. In the 
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midst of this range there is probably no other service which 
carries a more widely recognized meaning than the activi- 
ties which are commonly known as special supervision, and 
which are administered in connection with the so-called 
special subjects, such as musie and drawing. Beginning 
about 1870 a number of new subjects, including music, 
drawing, manual training, and home economics, were 
forced into the public-school curriculum by social pres- 
sure. As neither the superintendent nor the regular teach- 
ers were ordinarily prepared to administer instruction in ~ 
these new subjects, it was necessary to place them in the 
hands of specialists. The new subjects became known as 
special subjects, and were taught either by special teachers 
or by regular teachers with the assistance and under the 
general supervision of an expert, who soon came to be known 
as the general supervisor. In due course of time, particu- 
larly in the larger cities, the problems of methodology and 
subject matter in connection with the special subjects be- 
came so important that special administrative departments 
were organized and placed in charge of a head official, usu- 
ally bearing either the title of ‘‘supervisor’’ or that of ‘‘di- 
rector.’’ A number of other subjects in addition to music 
and drawing have come to be known as special subjects. 
By 1908, according to Jessup, who has given the first sys- 
tematic account of the rise of special supervision, the 
special subjects were music, drawing, penmanship, manual 
training, sewing, cooking, and physical education.” 

The few figures which are available indicate that there 
has been a rapid expansion of special supervision, particu- 
larly in the larger school systems, since the initial intro- 
duction of the special subjects into the elementary-school 
eurriculum. Jessup’s figures in 1908 do not segregate 


Walter A. Jessup, The Social Factors Affecting Special Super- 
vision in the Public Schools of the United States, Ph.D. Thesis, 
Teachers College, Columbia University (1911). 
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special supervisors from special teachers, so his data com- 
pare but roughly with more recent data which pertain to 
the number of supervisors employed in cities of over 
100,000. Two sets of data are available for this purpose. 
J. M. Gwinn ** gave certain data with reference to the 
number of supervisors in twenty-seven cities in 1913. A 
subsequent study of these same cities was made in 1923.19 
A contrast of these three sets of data is exhibited in Table 3. 


TABLE 3.—PERCENTAGE OF CITIES EMPLOYING SUPERVISORS OF SPECIAL 
SUBJECTS IN 1908, 1913, AND 1923 


Supervisors 
or Special | Supervisors | Supervisors 
Subjects Teachers in 1913, in 1923, 
in 1908, per cent per cent 
per cent 

Physical Education ......... 53 81 98 
Oy aS ene Once ea 93 Ga hy 93 
SMT oo alas x 5/26 4 oe os 5. los 93 C2) F 93 
Bianual Training ....%...... 74 81 88 
‘Home Economics ........... 46 67 81 
NeSTAAEEUTLSIN VD) st pso oid sa: eineitel 6 is, .e lor 27 33 65 
SO cats a Wala s sie, sos 6 eye iene 64 74 86 


* “Practically all.’”’ Computed as 90 per cent in securing average. 


Making allowance for errors due to the basis of compari- 
son, it is evident that there has been a striking increase in 
the percentage of cities employing special supervisors in 
the six subjects included. This is particularly true in 
connection with penmanship, home economics, and physical 
education. 

Increasing emphasis being given to special subjects in 
elementary education. With the exception of penman- 
ship, which because of its early appearance as a school 

* Proceedings of the National Education Association, Vol. 1, 1913, 


p. 303. 
** Unpublished thesis, University of Washington (1926). 
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subject is commonly considered to be one of the regular 
subjects, the six subjects mentioned above have from the 
very outset stood out as ‘‘special’’ subjects, and have 
occupied a special place in instructional and supervisory 
organization. As distinct subjects of instruction they have 
made notable headway in recent years in competition with 
the other subjects which appear in the elementary-school 
program. This may be shown by noting the relative 
amounts of time devoted to the several subjects in repre- 
sentative cities of the United States in the years 1888, 
1904, 1914, and 1924. Such a comparison is made in 
Table 4.?° 


TaBLE 4.—MINUTES PER WEEK ALLOTTED TO THE VARIOUS SUB- 
JECTS IN THE EiGHT-GRADE ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS IN 1888, 
1904, 1914, anp 1924 


Subjects 1888 1904 1914 1924 
Pnyeicals (raining. o)..5 a st. s oon Boe 489 873 
DITAWA TN Git. ooops stoi gielaee See's 696 663 609 661 
IVETISI@ Wie ete Gree asta e's gases lees 403 536 556 591 
TEUMANSHID 1. nine wees aisles 902 502 550 567 
TnicustraleArts My COW atten 0 246 451 410 
UOUAL IED sists tise sisike Gee itasaes 2,374 | 2,300 | 2,655 | 3,102 


* Home Economics or Manual Training. 


All the specially supervised subjects except penmanship 
and drawing have been given increased weekly time allot- 
ments since 1888; the most outstanding advances being in 
connection with physical education, which has increased 
from 373 to 873 minutes, and the industrial arts, which 
have increased from 0 to 410 minutes. Penmanship received 
an outstanding setback between 1888 and 1904, but has 


*®See Fred C. Ayer, Studies in Administrative Research (Seattle 
Public Schools, 1925), Vol. II, p. 132. 
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‘made some gain since 1904. The special subjects as a group 
have increased in weekly time allotments from 2,374 min- 
utes per week in 1888, to 3,102 minutes in 1924. 

This same tendency is portrayed vividly in a diagram 
taken from a special report on time allotments made by 
Fred C. Ayer.2?. This diagram appears herein as Figure 1, 


Per Cent of Time 


y Yi ‘3 


YE 


eee a 


Vita 


mi = ee i, 
Three R Content Special 
subjects subjects subjects 


WG. 1.—RELATIVE PERCENTAGE OF TIME ALLOTTED TO THE THREE R’S, 
THE CONTENT SUBJECTS, AND THE SPECIAL SUBJECTS IN 1904, 1914, 
AND 1924. 


and shows the relative time allotment for three groups 
of elementary-school subjects: (1) the three R’s; (2) the 
content subjects; and (8) the special subjects. The three 
R’s include language, reading, spelling, writing, and arith- 
metic. The content subjects include history, civics, geog- 
raphy, and science. The special subjects include physical 
training, play, drawing, music, shop work, domestic sci- 
ences, etc. 


2 Fred O. Ayer, ‘‘Time Allotments in the Elementary School Sub- 
jects,’’ U. S. Bureau of Education, City School Leaflet, No. 19, 1925, 
Dale 
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Penmanship is included among the three R’s in Figure 1, 
and not as a special subject, but as its time allotment has 
changed but little since 1904, its position has little effect 
on the diagram. It may be noted from Figure 1 that the 
relative amount of time given to the three R’s diminished 
in two decades from 58 per cent of the total time given to 
elementary subjects to 50 per cent. The content subjects 
increased from 14 per cent to 16 per cent of the total 
time, and the special subjects increased from 28 per cent 
to 34 per cent. That any of this increase in time on the 
part of the special subjects is due to the direct influence 
of special supervision is doubtful. It seems more reason- 
able to believe that both the increase of time and that of 
special supervision are results of an increased general 
appreciation of the value of the special subjects. 

Special supervision for the academic subjects. An im- 
portant offshoot of special subject supervision has more 
recently appeared in the spreading tendency to extend 
departmental supervision to include the academic, as they 
are sometimes called, as well as the special subjects. By 
academic subjects are meant the old-line subjects, such as 
arithmetic, language, or geography, which, although there 
is no clear-cut distinction, have for the greater part been 
longer in the curriculum than the special subjects, and are 
in large degree textbook rather than activity subjects. 
The mass of existing knowledge and experimental data 
with reference to the subject matter and methods involved 
in teaching the various academic subjects has increased so 
rapidly in recent years that it has become very difficult 
for the average grade teacher to keep herself expertly 
informed concerning advances which have been made in 
the numerous subjects which she is called upon to teach. 

As a result a number of cities have organized special 
supervisory departments to provide leadership in connec- 
tion with various academic subjects, such as language, 
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mathematics, and science, as well as with special subjects, 
such as music and drawing. This movement has been 
influenced in part by the attempts which are being made 
in various cities to bring about a closer articulation be- 
tween high-school and elementary-school instruction. To 
achieve this aim, it has been found helpful to place the 
entire stretch of work in connection with subjects which 
appear in both elementary and high schools under the 
_ guidance of a single supervisory department. A super- 
visory department of mathematics, for example, attempts 
to coordinate and articulate all of the instruction in num- 
bers, arithmetic, algebra, geometry, etc., which is offered 
within an entire city school system. Apparently there are 
many reasons to commend the extension of special super- 
vision to cover academic as well as special subjects. As a 


TABLE 5.—RELATIVE NUMBERS OF SUPERVISORS OF ACADEMIC SUB- 
JECTS EMPLOYED IN 1923 In 44 AMERICAN CITIES OF OVER 
100,000 


(Supervisors in charge of two departments are counted as one- 
half for each.) 


Subjects Supervised Number of Supervisors 
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TABLE 5—Continued 


Subjects Supervised Number of Supervisors 
Commercial 
Commercial Subjects ..............- 5 
Business Pee cae Lame eee eee 4 
Dalesmanshigcs <hr wins sciences 2 
Commercial Education .............. a 
Commercial Education (and Penman- 
SHIP) ies iieiase sei see biele take te eee 0.5 
12.5 
English 
Hnelish Grantmar ca) ac-oit eck <a sheleis 5 
LOTTE AVES ge lee RNC ae A ped ae ue LAL GR MSI 2 
PES RCSSION 4 bites Bids Ginivie eis 4 se eee us 
Reading (and Kindergarten) ........ 0.5 
8.5 


Foreign Language 
Modern, Language’ .8. isnakh £06 es 2 
Modern Language in High Schools.... 
Modern Language in Junior High 
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Mathematics 
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matter of fact, every subject, logically speaking, from the 
expert point of view, has become a special subject. Cer- 
tainly, the old-line subjects, such as arithmetic and read- 
ing, are no less in need of or no less deserving of special 
supervision than are the newer subjects, such as art or 
physical education. 

The spread of supervisory departmentalization which has 
developed in connection with the academic subjects is 
indicated in Table 5, which gives the number of depart- 
mental supervisors and directors of academic subjects em- 
ployed in 1923 in forty-four cities in the United States 
having a population of over 100,000. 


The rise of special service supervision. Three other 
types of special supervision have come out of the same 
sources of social pressure which forced the special subjects 
into the curriculum, and now differ but little in the more 
essential points of organization from special subject super- 
vision. The three types of supervision in question have 
grown out of the extension of the scope of the public- 
school program into three special fields of educational 
service, which because of numerous similarities may be 
considered conjointly under the single title ‘‘special serv- 
ices,’’ and which, separately, are perhaps best known 
respectively as: (1) extension services, (2) special educa- 
tion, and (3) research. Each of the three special services 
represents a major innovation on the part of the public 
schools to render a more effective educational service to 
its supporting public, and because such service has been 
to a large degree outside of the training common to the 
regular instructional staff, it has come into the hands of 
the same special leadership and departmental organization 
which characterize special subject supervision. These facts 
become more apparent when each type of special service is 
treated independently. 
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Special supervision of extension services. The first set 
of educational activities which fall under the general title 
of special services, includes such ‘‘wider use’’ features 
of the modern school program as evening schools, adult 
education, immigration classes, visual education, ete. There 
is actually no clear line of demarcation between extension 
service and the regular school program. Indeed, Perry 
entirely eliminates any fundamental distinction between 
regular and extension school activities by calling attention 
to the fact that both rise out of the common principle. 
Perry says: ”? 

‘*To take a common but vital human activity that may be 
well performed by the few, but is carried on imperfectly 
by the many, and lift it universally to a higher plane— 

this is the essential function of public education.’’ 

Extension services, as such, are relatively unstable. An 
activity, such as playing in an orchestra, which one year 
is under the control of the department of extension, the 
following year may become recognized as an integral part 
of the regular curriculum. The term ‘‘extension’’ may be 
said roughly to apply to those school activities which are 
regularly supervised in a given school system, but which 
go beyond the range of instruction, hours, or types of 
pupils which are involved in the conventional school 
program. | 

The extension movement began in the opening years of 
the twentieth century and rapidly gained headway, par- 
ticularly in the larger cities. Perry states that in 1914 
‘*in its superficial aspects at least, the movement seems to 
have spread evenly over the entire country.’’ One of the 


summaries made by Perry appears on the opposite page as 
Table 6. 


* ©, A. Perry, ‘‘The Extension of Public Education,’’ U. 8. Bureau 
of Education Bulletin, No. 28, 1915, p. 9. 
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In due course of time the situation revealed in Table 
6 became sufficiently stabilized in many cities to suggest 
the need of specially organized supervision. The force of 
this suggestion was augmented by the increased interest 
given to adult education during the World War. As a 
result many cities have come to recognize extension service 
as a fundamental part of the school program and have 
embodied the supervision of extension services aS a Co- 
ordinate unit of general school organization. 


TaBLE 6.—SuUMMARY OF EXTENSION ACTIVITIES REPORTED BY 
Cities oF Over 5,000 PoPpuLATION FOR THE SCHOOL YEAR 
Enpine JuneE 30, 1914 * 


Cities Reporting: 
PAPA VSPOUNIAS) sie ass craye' Smid ala ear ee cio pias Cehtet ue 345 
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rea PRC IEIOOUG Oe ae ogg e ole shateraad's wid sand an eeratcay abe eee 39 
oval Number of Cities Reporting | 5 i: sce ocic« us 8 >, 0/008 se +0 603 


* After Perry, “The Extension of Public Education,’ U. S. Bureau of 
Edueation Bulletin, No. 28, 19138, p. 12. 


One phase of the recognition of the stability of extension 
services is made apparent by the number of cities which 
now give departmental supervision to extension activities. 
Gwinn found but six cities out of twenty-seven which 
employed supervisors of evening schools in 1913. The 
same cities in 1923 employed a total of twenty-eight super- 
visors. A very fair idea of the general scope of extension 
services may be gained from Table 7 which is based upon 
the titles of the departmental officers supervising extension 
Services in 1923 in forty-four cities of 100,000 population 
in the United States. 


TABLE 7.—EXTENSION SUPERVISORS AND DIRECTORS EMPLOYED IN 1923 
IN 44 CITIES OF OvER 100,000 


(Supervisors in charge of two departments are counted as 
one-half for each.) 
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_ Supervision of special classes. The extension of educa- 
tional opportunity to adults during extra school hours was 
closely paralleled by an expansion of opportunity in behalf 
of a new group of pupils of regular school age, which 
began to occupy a place of importance in school organiza- 
tion about the year 1900. This group of pupils was made 
up of the children who before 1900, because of various 
mental or physical disabilities, had been dropping out of 
school under the existing attendance laws. The gradual 
enactment of child-welfare, anti-child-labor, and compul- 
sory-attendance laws, under the spreading concept of a 
universal democratization of educational opportunity, has 
brought these children into school since the beginning of 
the twentieth century in larger numbers. According to 
Cubberley : 7° 


These laws have brought into the schools not only the truant 
and incorrigible, who under former conditions either left early 
or were expelled, but also many children of the foreign-born 
_who have no aptitude for book-learning, and many children of 
inferior mental qualities who do not profit by ordinary classroom 
procedure. Still more, they have brought into the school the 
erippled, tubercular, deaf, epileptic, and blind, as well as the sick, 
needy, and physically unfit. 


As a result of this new group of children, and in part 
aided by a more rigid classification of all school children, 
leading school systems began to organize special classes 
and other means of giving special care to exceptional chil- 
dren. By 1910 special classes were quite common in the 
larger cities of the United States.24 A study made in 1922 
of 124 widely scattered cities in the United States of 5,000 


EK. P. Cubberley, Public Education in the United States (Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co., 1922), p. 381. 

See J. H. Van Sickle, Lightmer Witmer, and L. P. Ayres, ‘‘Pro- 
visions for Exceptional Children in Public Schools,’’ U. S. Bureau of 
Education Bulletin, No. 4, 1911. 
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population or over, gives evidence of the almost uniform 
presence of special classes.?° Out of the 124 cities report- 
ing at that time, 79 provided classes for subnormal chil- 
dren; 52 provided ungraded rooms; 50 provided industrial 
classes ; 38 provided opportunity classes; 28 provided open- 


TABLE 8.—SUPERVISORS AND DIRECTORS OF SPECIAL INSTRUCTION 
EMPLOYED IN 1923 In 44 CrTIES oF Over 100,000 


Number of | Number of 


Service Supervised Supervisors} Directors Total 
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air classes; 27 provided speech-defect classes; 27 pro- 
vided classes for the deaf; 18 provided classes for cripples; 
18 provided disciplinary classes; 17 provided over-age 
classes; 15 provided classes for the blind; and 4 provided 
classes for epileptic pupils. Taking the 124 cities as a 


> Fred C. Ayer, ‘‘Present Status of Promotional Plans in City 
Schools,’’ American School Board Journal, April, 1923, pp. 37-39. 
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‘group, the average number of special classes provided per 
city was 3. | 

Owing to the special nature of the instruction offered 
in connection with the classes indicated above, it was 
necessary almost from the beginning to place them in 
charge of special teachers. As was true of the special 
subjects, special teachers soon led to special supervision on 
a departmentalized basis. Supervision of special classes 
is still, however, far from being standardized in practice. 
In some cities each type of special work has been organ- 
ized upon a separate basis; in other cities all special 
classes have been placed in charge of a single supervisory 
department. Between these two extremes may be found 
numerous modifications. An idea of the spread of depart- 
mentalized supervision over special classes in 1923 in the 
larger cities of the United States may be gained by refer- 
ence to Table 8. 

Supervision of research. One of the most recent move- 
ments in the rise of special supervision has been the rapid 
development of organized departments of research in city 
school systems since 1920. These departments have fre- 
quently been called bureaus of research, but they are the 
results of exactly the same tendency to set up centrally 
departmentalized expert leadership, which we have seen 
characterizes the organization of departmental supervision 
in connection with special subjects and extension services. 
In 1910, there were no departments of research in city 
school systems. Rochester and New Orleans began the 
movement in 1912, being closely followed by New York, 
Baltimore, and Schenectady in 1913. The movement pro- 
ceeded slowly for the next five or six years, but gained 
rapid headway in the year 1920, that year witnessing the 
addition of departments of research in some dozen or more 
cities in various parts of the United States. Since 1920, 
the movement has continued to spread rapidly. Baldwin 
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reported eighty centers with research bureaus in 1923.76 
For the most part these were in large cities, state depart- 
ments of education, and universities. A report made in 
1925 asserted that 117 cities were known to have organized 
bureaus of research.?” 

The work of research is quite generally centered in the 
problem of increasing school efficiency through the ascer- 
tainment of a more exact knowledge concerning educa- 
tional processes and results, but there is wide variation 
in the activities undertaken by research departments in 
different cities. The earlier departments of research were 
closely allied to the survey movement in education. A 
large share of their work was concerned with the adminis- 
tration of tests and the compilation of statistics. More 
recently, an increasing proportion of time has been devoted 
to the analysis of educational situations and the experi- 
mental solution of classroom and administrative problems. 
A study of the scope of work of eighteen research bureaus 
by Deffenbaugh in 1923 indicates a wide range of research 
duties.2* These included in the majority of cases the ad- 
ministration of both educational and intelligence tests. 
Many bureaus were responsible for school statistics such 
as attendance, enrollment, size of classes, teaching load, 
census, etc. Other functions named by Deffenbaugh given 
in order of the frequency with which they occurred were: 
special research studies, classification of pupils, age-grade 
studies, development of courses of study, cost studies, 
training teachers in the use of tests, improvement of teach- 
ing, school counseling, advising teachers on research pro- 
jects, publicity, test construction, census, superintendent’s 


*° Bird T. Baldwin, ‘‘ Educational Research,’’ U. S. Bureau of Edu- 
cation Bulletin, No. 42, 1923. 

“<«Test Service Bulletin No. 11,’? World Book Company. 

*W.S. Deffenbaugh, ‘‘ Research Bureaus in City School Systems,’’ 
U. 8. Bureau of Education, City School Leaflet, No. 5. 
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annual report, and conducting educational clinics. The 
ten functions which are most frequently assumed by re- 
search bureaus were reported in 1925 to be: *® (1) testing 
(mental and educational) ; (2) classification of school chil- 
dren; (3) surveys and statistics; (4) supervision of special 
classes; (5) educational guidance; (6) vocational guid- 
ance; (7) devising record forms; (8) curriculum-making ; 
(9) publicity; and (10) test construction. 

The progress report (February, 1926) of a study being 
made by H. B. Chapman under the direction of Director 
B. R. Buckingham of the Ohio State University Bureau of 
Edueational Research, summarizes the ‘‘fifteen things 
which bureaus of educational research do most fre- 
quently.’’ *° 

Out of a total of 56 bureaus, the frequencies of the vari- 
ous functions *t are given as follows: (1) the giving of 
educational tests, 54 bureaus; (2) the giving of mental 
tests, 51 bureaus; (3) classification of pupils, 46 bureaus; 
(4) the making of special investigations other than sur- 
veys, 44 bureaus; (5) the making of surveys, 43 bureaus; 
(6) experimental study of curricular and instructional 
problems, 41 bureaus; (7) devising record and report 
forms, 35 bureaus; (8) test construction, 32 bureaus; (9) 
curriculum revision, 28 bureaus; (10) experimental study 

*”See Hducational Measurement Review, Jan., 1925, p. 4. 

°° Chapman’s final report appears as an excellent monograph con- 
taining an elaborate account of the growth of organized educational 
research. See H. B. Chapman, ‘‘Organized Research in Edueation,’’ 
Bureau of Educational Research Monographs, No. 2, (The Ohio State 
University Press, 1927). 

31 For detailed treatments of related activities consult P. T. Rankin, 
‘<How an Instructional Research Department Can Assist Teachers,’’ 
Journal of Educational Research, Oct., 1923, pp. 187-198; Fred C. 
Ayer, ‘‘The Seattle Plan of Codperative Research,’’ Elementary 
School Journal, June, 1925, pp. 745-754; and L. J. Brueckner, ‘‘ Edu- 
cational Research in the Minneapolis Schools,’’ Proceedings of the 


Second Annual Conference, Minnesota Society for the Study of Edu- 
cation, 1925, pp. 9-13. 
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of problems of administration, 26 bureaus; (11) guiding 
the research studies of students and others, 25 bureaus; 
(12) maintenance of a psychological clinic, 24 bureaus; 
(13) student personnel problems, 23 bureaus; (14) edu- 
cational guidance, 22 bureaus; (15) teaching service, 20 
bureaus. 

The variation in titles given to supervisors and direc- 
tors of research in the larger cities is revealed in Table 9, 
which is based upon a study of forty-four cities of over 
100,000 population in 1928. 


TABLE 9.—SUPERVISORS AND DIRECTORS OF TESTING AND RESEARCH 
EMPLOYED IN 1923 In 44 CiTIES oF OVER 100,000 


(Supervisors in charge of two departments are counted as 
one-half for each.) 


Number of | Number of 


Service Title Supervisors| Directors Total 
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Other types of special service supervision. The fore- 
going paragraphs which have been devoted to a‘considera- 
tion of the recent development of special supervision in 
connection with extension, special classes, and educational 
research, by no means exhaust the group of special services 
which have become subject to departmentalized super- 
vision. Other types of educational service, such as kinder- 
garten work, child accounting, and vocational guidance, 
not to mention the more material services connected with 
finances and school equipment, have been frequently or- 
ganized upon a departmental basis. There has been a 
considerable degree of overlapping from city to city in the 
special functions assigned to the control of the various 
supervisory officials. It is not always possible, moreover, 
to distinguish between subjects as such and services as 
such. For example, library activities have been regarded 
as an integral part of extension service in some cities, as a 
special service in other cities, and as a special teaching 
subject in still other cities. In a similar manner the ad- 
ministration of health activities has sometimes been re- 
garded separately as a special service, and at other times 
as a phase of the special subject, physical education. This, 
of course, is merely a reflection of the well-known historical 
tendency for activities originally organized on an extra- 
curricular basis, subsequently to become organized as curri- 
cular subjects. There is a distinct advantage in having 
such activities under central departmentalized control, 
in as much as the central department is concerned solely 
with the improvement of the service, regardless of where 
it may be used, and more easily adjusts its supervision to 
new ends. 

Chapter summary. Comparatively recent changes in 
the school population, the curriculum, and the organization 
of methods have produced new needs for expert super- 
vision. The devices and plans of organization which char- 
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acterize modern supervision originated in the beginnings 
of teacher-training and administrative supervision. Many 
of the modern devices of supervision, such as lesson plan- 
ning and demonstration, grew out of practices which orig- 
inated in teacher-training schools, and the concept of a 
supervisor in charge of beginning teachers may be traced 
to the supervisory control exercised by a head teacher 
over pupil monitors and pupil teachers more than a cen- 
tury ago in England and Holland. These simple practices 
expanded rapidly under the influence of the normal-school 
movement in the United States. Teacher training has come 
to be a general major professional service on the part of 
normal schools, colleges, and universities, and now exer- 
cises a potent influence over public-school supervision. 

A considerable amount of the supervision which is de- 
voted to the special care of the subjects and services which 
make up the public-school program is carried on by school 
officers whose chief duties are those of an administrative 
character. These include the superintendent of schools, 
particularly in the smaller cities; the assistant superin- 
tendent of schools; and the various building principals. 
The proper amount of time which an administrative officer 
should devote to duties which are purely supervisory in 
character is still largely a matter of local opinion. In some 
of the larger cities under favorable conditions the elemen- 
tary-school principal devotes one-third of his time to super- 
vision. 

Since 1870, a number of new subjects have come into 
the elementary-school curriculum which have necessitated 
the organization of special supervisory departments to 
facilitate their introduction and subsequent improvement. 
These subjects have come to be known as the ‘‘special’’ 
subjects. The most frequently appearing special subjects 
are now physical education, music, art, manual training, 
home economics, and penmanship. 
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There is a growing tendency to provide departmentalized 
supervision for the regular or academic subjects as well 
as for the special subjects. The subjects which most com- 
monly receive special supervision of this type are science, 
English, commercial subjects, foreign languages, social 
studies, and mathematics. 

A number of special educational services have been given 
over to departmentalized supervision in a manner essen- 
tially similar to that which prevails with the special 
subjects. These services are best classified as extension 
Services, special education, and research. Extension serv- 
ices include such activities as evening schools, community 
centers, and visual education; special education includes 
such activities as may be attached to the supervision of the 
special classes; and research includes such activities as 
testing, classification, and guidance. 


CHAPTER II 


THE PRESENT STATUS OF THE ORGANIZATION OF SUPERVISION 


If the reader has followed the account of the rise of 
supervision given in the preceding chapter, he is aware 
that the development of supervision has been so rapid, and 
that many of its aspects have appeared so recently, that it 
is quite impossible to discuss the organization of super- 
vision as a thoroughly standardized feature of the present- 
day school program. As a matter of fact, the organization 
of supervision is in a distinctly fluid state. Practice not 
only varies greatly from city to city, but from department 
to department within the same city. Despite this 
evident variability, it is apparent that many of the 
important features of supervision are gradually being 
shaped into forms which give promise of eventual 
permanency, and that out of these more stable practices, 
a theory of supervision is now emerging which is worthy 
of serious consideration. 

It is the purpose of the present chapter to present an 
array of data that bear upon the objective features which 
characterize the organization of supervision, for the most 
part in the larger cities of the United States. The authors 
have very well in mind that the types of supervisory or- 
ganization which characterize the larger cities are not 
necessarily the same as those which are found in or are 
best for the smaller cities. On the other hand, it is true 
that the larger cities, generally speaking, have led the way 
in the evolution of public-school organization, and those 
types which have proved successful in the larger cities are 
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more than likely to reappear in the same or similar form in 
the smaller cities. For this reason it seems best to confine 
the present chapter to a discussion of the aspects of super- 
visory organization which are now exemplified in the 
larger cities. The particular discussion which is to follow 
is based largely upon four special investigations which 
have been made of supervisory organization. With 
these more firmly in mind, it will be an easier task to 
analyze the functional outcomes attached to varying types 
of supervision, as well as to approach the problems at- 
tached to the organization of supervision in smaller cities. 

The sources of information.:. The first study to be 
drawn upon was made by Neidert, who in connection with 
an analysis of the public-school directories of forty-four 
cities of over 100,000 population constructed a group of 
tables which disclose the number and variety of titles held 
by the heads of the various public-school supervisory de- 
partments.? Neidert’s study was supplemented by Thune, 
who addressed a special analytical questionnaire to each of 
the 618 supervisors included in Neidert’s general tables.? 
From the returns of these and other inquiries, Thune was 
enabled to set up a number of statistical descriptions of 
certain important features attached to supervisory organ- 
ization. Thune’s tabulations are based upon replies re- 
ceived from 330 city school officials including 1 superin- 
tendent, 55 assistant superintendents, 144 directors, 120 


* Most of the sources drawn upon in this chapter are of the statis- 
tical questionnaire type and are subject to certain shortcomings 
attached to this method. They serve, however, the purpose for which 
they are intended, namely, to give a general picture of the present status. 

7L. J. Neidert, The Administrative Aspects of Supervisory Organ- 
ization in 44 American Cities, Master’s Thesis, University of Wash- 
ington (1926). 

* Elmer T. Thune, The Place and Functions of Supervisors of Spe- 
cial Subjects in City School Systems, Master’s Thesis, University of 
Washington (1926). 
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supervisors, and 10 miscellaneous officials. The cities, to- 
gether with the number of replies received from each, 
follow: 


Number of Number of 
City Replies City Replies 
Baltimore, Md. «2.2... 9 New Haven, Conn. .... 9 
Birmingham, Ala. ..... a New Orleans, La....... 5 
MeOcton IM Bes. yc. ete a bib New York City, N. Y... 11 
Bridgeport, Conn. .... 4 Nortolko Viale er 6 
Pp alo oN, Ne GER ots ss 4 Omaha, Neb.o) canoe < 5 
Cambridge, Mass. ..... 3 Paterson, Nia J tiie es 2 
(Carmen WINS i) ets ee ales 2 Philadelphia, Pa. ..... 14 
CHICK PO, Kubla Baliye W Seah 7 Portland, (Ore; 29.5.5 3 
Cincinnati, Ohio ...... 9 Reading, Pass, ccs des 6 
Cleveland, Ohio ...... 15 Richmond Vv anre re 4 
dayton, ONION. ies cists 5 Salt Lake City, Utah... 4 
Denver, (Colo? ihcie6-s 9 San Diego, Calif. ..... a 
Des Moines* Iowa ..... 6 Seattle: WwW ash: ous jeer 29 
TI CEOI, | elG hc. ev ob Ge 12 Spokane, Wash. ...... 4 
Grand Rapids, Mich... 6 Springfield, Mass. ..... ef 
A OUSLOD LOX nats. )s 6 5 4 ot. Louis, Mo.) 5. dee 8 
Indianapolis, Ind. ..... 8 SthPanl sy Minw, (ances 7 
Kansas City, Mo. ..... 6 Syracuse, NiYwresves.s 3 
Los Angeles, Calif. .... 24 Tacoma, Wash. ....... 2 
PSOUISTIL IE. CES Vou aero sia 8 Urenton Nica ar ice 5 
Minneapolis, Minn..... 11 Worcester, Mass. ..... 8 


New Bedford, Mass. ... 10 


Youngstown, Ohio .... 4 


At the same time that Thune was making his study, 
Harris was carrying on a similar but totally independent 
investigation of supervisory organization in American 
cities of 25,000 in population and over. He received 157 
replies, distributed in five groups according to population 
as follows: * Group I (25,000-50,000), 69 cities; Group II 
(50,000-100,000), 46 cities; Group III (100,000-200,000), 
25 cities; Group IV (200,000-500,000), 10 cities; and 
Group V (500,000 and over), 7 cities. 


4Ross Weber Harris, The Organization of Supervision, Master’s 
Thesis, University of Wisconsin (1925). 
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A careful study pertaining to certain features of super- 
visory organization was completed by Risk in 1925.° Risk 
sent out two detailed questionnaires, one on supervisory 
organization and one on supervisory procedure, to 375 
cities of over 20,000 population. He received replies from 
250 superintendents and 159 supervisors. 

The foregoing four studies, together with certain supple- 
mentary data of a similar character, form the basis of the 
tables and the accompanying discussion which make up the 
remainder of the present chapter.® 

The number of supervisors employed in different size 
cities. Risk found (see Tables 10, 11, and 12) in a study 
of the relative number of supervisors employed in cities 
of 20,000 in population and over that approximately 75 
per cent of the cities of Group I (cities 20,000 to 50,000 
in population) employed supervisors of music, drawing, 
manual arts, home economies, and physical education; that 
approximately 83 per cent of the cities of Group II (cities 
50,000 to 100,000) employed supervisors of these subjects; 
and that approximately 93.7 per cent of the cities of Group 
III (cities of 100,000 to 500,000 population) employed 
supervisors of these subjects.7 Other supervisory posi- 
tions reported by these cities, but with less frequency, were 
those of supervisor of penmanship, Americanization, health 
and hygiene, vocational guidance, tests and measurements, 
and kindergartens. Supervisors of academic subjects are 
not found in the list. 


°T. M. Risk, Supervisory Organization and Procedure in Public 
Schools, Master’s Thesis, University of Wisconsin (1925). 

* Ambrose H. Perrin, ‘‘The Local Status and Activities of General 
Supervisors in City Schools,’’? Elementary School Journal, Vol. 26, 
Jan., 1926, pp. 345-346. May Halnon, The Present Status of Ele- 
mentary Supervision, Master’s Thesis, Department of Education, 
Indiana University (1924). 

“The data for Group IV (cities over 500,000 population) were in- 
complete 
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Risk also collected data about the number of supervisors 
employed in each special field of supervision. Of those 
cities in Group I employing supervisors, by far the greatest 
majority employed enly one supervisor; five or six cities 
employed three supervisors in one or more of these fields; 
and one city employed five supervisors of music. The sit- 
uation in cities of Group II is approximately the same, 
except one city employed as many as eight supervisors 
of music; another eleven of manual arts; and another five 
of home economics. 

Of those cities in Group III employing supervisors the 
majority employed two or more supervisors of music and 
drawing, but as a rule employed only one supervisor of 
manual arts, home economies, and physical education. The 
range in the number of supervisors employed was, however, 
somewhat greater in cities of this group with one city 
reporting eleven supervisors of home economics and nine 
of manual arts. One interesting fact about these data is 


' the failure of boards of education to increase the number 


of supervisors as cities grow larger. It would appear that 
either smaller cities have too many special supervisors or 
larger cities have too few. A more detailed discussion 
of this point will be given in Chapter III. 

The diversity of supervisory titles and positions. The 
general lack of uniformity in supervisory organization be- 
comes manifest almost immediately by the wide diversity 
which exists in the official titles given to those in charge of 
supervisory departments in the larger cities of the United 
States. This was shown in Risk’s data reported above and 
in Neidert’s study of supervisory organization in forty- 
four American cities. Neidert found that among the 618 
supervisory officers listed in forty-four cities of over 100,- 
000 population, there was a total of 240 different titles. 
These varying titles do not necessarily mean that there are 
240 different fields of supervisory work. As a matter of 
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fact it is no such indication. The variety of titles comes 
chiefly from the lack of general agreement as to the specific 
title which should be applied to a particular position. As 
a result the same supervisory position which in one city 
earries the title of ‘‘supervisor of manual training’’ in an- 
other city is called ‘‘director of manual training”; in 
another ‘‘supervisor of industrial arts’’; in another ‘‘di- 
rector of manual arts’’; and in still another ‘‘supervisor 
of mechanical art.’’ Other illustrations of this same 
tendency may readily be discovered by referring to the 
several tables of supervisors listed in the preceding chap- 
ter. There is apparently little difference in the significance 
of the two surtitles ‘‘supervisor’’ and ‘‘director.’’ As may 
be seen from Table 13, which summarizes the surtitles of 
thirteen fairly homogeneous groups of supervisory officers, 
there are approximately two-thirds as many entitled ‘‘di- 
rector’’ (233) as there are called ‘‘supervisor’’ (885). 

It is apparent from further examination of Table 13, 
that the two titles ‘‘supervisor’’ and ‘“‘director’’ are used 
quite generally, and for the most part indiscriminately, 
among the thirteen groups of supervisory officers listed. 
Out of the 97 supervisory officers in the departmental 
group of physical education, for example, the title 
‘“supervisor’’ appears 52 times, and the title ‘‘director’’ 
appears 45 times. The title ‘‘supervisor’’ is the favorite in 
practically all of the groups and rises almost to the level 
of standard usage in connection with the penmanship 
eroup, where it is used in 28 instances out of 32 cases. 
The only group dominated by the title ‘‘director”’ is the 
research group, in which it appears in 21 instances out of 
26 cases. There is really no outstanding reason for pre- 
ferring either title, but in cases where the supervisory 
officer had taken over a considerable number of construc- 
tive and administrative duties, in addition to those of per- 
sonal supervision, the title ‘‘director’’ is undoubtedly of 
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greater significance. If the title ‘‘director’’ is to be used 
in this sense, the title ‘‘supervisor’’ should be reserved for 
those officers whose duties center more largely in personal 
supervision. 


TABLE 13.—RELATIVE NUMBERS OF SUPERVISORS AND DIRECTORS IN 
SIMILAR TYPES OF WoRK IN 44 CITIES 


(Supervisors in charge of two departments are counted as 
one-half for each.) 


: Number of | 
Departmental Group Supervisors] 1; cctors Total - 

ey sical sommcation <6. . se ces 52 45 oF 
PERPIGNAN, slarr aee see ova, Pi baie 62.5 23 85.5 
Industrial Arts and Vocational] — 

VCSi SCE inepep SI aera ie A Seg bh 41 32 73 
J SEETES STAC SE Oe Pe ge CRS 39 13.5 52.5 
BaavtG FIGCONOMICS 5.2) 5 6 ae e Asiee ses 32.5 19 a Ia) 
REM aia i Crusty oilat 2 Ulicie Aiwa plcl de aL 16 47 
TE BO ire 6 oko ake ie ac elle uce Be 21 25.5 46.5 
OS SO arr 25.5 12.5 38 
eel CIASSOS’-. , es cis ls sos ao sles 29 6 35 
REO ATISETI goss a. 5s, siaie'sse\siecae eres ¢ 27.5 4 31.5 
EMRE CROWN NOt." 202 a yar a. 9! bs v0 16a 0 4 a e.0 5 20.5 25.5 
I AMIGOS wc iu sees bo tcte eine. 12 fi 19 
SPP COM is Pale’ s estas % tus: Gureccars 3's 7 9 16 
En ree ra cig a Ay o's wee wea s 385.0 233.0 618.0 


The problem of classification. Harris found a similar 
lack of standardization in the matter of supervisory titles 
in his study of 157 cities. He found great difficulty in 
classifying supervisors under the three headings: (1) de- 
partmental, (2) general, and (8) district; to which three 
groups he limited the scope of his questionnaire, and re- 
ports that “‘there is little evidence of a prevailing clear- 
cut classification of supervisors. To classify in the strict 
Sense of the word may be impossible. There is no uni- 
formity in the placement of supervisors under the heads: 
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(a) subject, grade, or departmental supervisors, (b) gen- 
eral supervisors, (c) district supervisors. There is need 
for a definite terminology, and a clear statement of super- 
visory functions.’’ The term ‘‘supervisor’’ seems not to 
connote the same idea in all the reports. Among the titles 
used are found superintendent, assistant superintendent, 
district superintendent, district principal, principal, and 
departmental head. Table 14, which is based upon a more 
detailed one constructed by Harris, indicates the wide 
range of school officers who were reported as being either 
departmental, general, or district supervisors. 


TaBLE 14.—Titures Usep 1n 157 Cites or Over 25,000 Popuna- 
TION FOR DEPARTMENTAL, GENERAL, AND DisTRICT SUPERVISORS 


After Harris 


Titles Used Number 
Deparementas oo 260s), 'Ps'. Gees cen an owe weet Pe Soy. 12 
DP PESIBLUONDOLVASOL:, ‘sic sc bigie sie ite h lele afk st ataie Woe Chet Rustere ten 18 
Special wr enehers: 7345.0 » (clare weileten Ue caecum epeN eae ere 2 
PUPS RV ISON HO Weis ac. sierpue-aus iste: oe eae ena yay fe San Rete oo 105 
Supervising and Helping Teachers ................... 1 
PDIRSE TOI Biss ie! S56 wip: « (ove: bus oka lols a Miabareles o Sieceln eule yates ane at 32 
GeneralESunervisOl, Ws sbaes aG'vicieeGee cea ea eet eee nee 6 
Disieieh upper visor 5, < seVe aa ce eae hilo wine VS een 2 
Pripsarviy OUPOIVISOM vo case nts etok tie. eine es ote eee ee 21 
Intermediate (Supervisor ace +e sisren tas. siew 9.4 Ries hid «aca eee 5 
TCIM CROATURIY 04.0's'> sabe oleae «cote mere eiah ee reeset ese Le aero i 
Biupervisor of (sardens: tv, tre ne eee sce ce ss haiere eee 10 
Blementary Supervisor sus .iae.ciw sists sis eV wees lates teimones 16 
Secondary \SuUPEnvisOr s/he ease. Seis ee ere teio ofeinte i el nieletee i 
MPBSHETE S Ae 45 sist’ «stink ac yatolib, «peo tel erett tex ret eae tee itis carer 2 
City Supervisor ...... ae Fis siete ee Werte eteibes Fe eieebieie 1 
Pupervisine Principal sh sieicisc se sian s aoe lesisieds * mle tesa sae 13 
Drstrigte PVN cipal 4.0.5 stele e ee) ree ee ates siesta nae URS 
Distriet} Superintendent 2/714 8 sha ake ws ewe h oy ste lnisiee as 1 
Assistant Superintendent -..........scceseesseereenee 21 


Superintendenty v.50 s/ieelee's as aim Sem siete nde oer Ce aoe aie 7 
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On the other hand, the Seattle Department of Research, 
although not without some overlapping, found it possible 
to classify the supervising officers who responded to in- 
quiries into three major types, each with several subordin- 
ate supervisory groups. The interrelations of this classi- 
fication are shown in Table 15. 


TABLE 15.—CLASSIFICATION OF 310 SUPERVISING OFFICIALS RE- 
PORTING FROM CITIES OF OveER 100,000 PopuLATION 


Types and Groups Number 
Type I —Subject Supervisors 
RCO AAD Cee terre Mi weelte Rial g e eaietatehe 26 
Group.) ia ome Heonomiesy.. /Seeo Win 3). a es 28 
Groupie Maotal: Draining 2) foi. Aoi et 35 
CPP OUO A NRO: ke che ye vi aisles ea fie eee ant 25 
CEOUP: Or CUMIANS MI Me tcc. wu wad wise c's oe 16 
Group: 6.) Physical’ Education. 2.0 ....3.<. 0. 29 
CIYOUD erun COUGHING G0! cars sraratessr alee aici das 27 
Usb atid octars forse acaneket eid dee 8s; axnbahate va ais ae ayo Sta ae RAG 
Typz II.—Service Supervisors 
Group: Le Special’ Classes etry tuk tes'6 wears o's 16 
VON Dect WASOAYOUN a sfi ut. ois reels ee acts kts LW 
EOP). 20 se URLONSION Ya iivis ale lamer ed od Senn rales 11 
BOGDAN UN econ creletGiwieltnc's) niece sLaie ee maamrciae dee 6 38 
Type III.—Divisional Supervisors 
Group t. Minor, Divisionss 3./.sraswey eae a es 31 
Group 2. Assistant Superintendents ....... 55 
PE OUH Wary ars tt hile Go aletats, chardie steed Wester omer aiare oa 86 
EMER tLe as onde bid oie olois a <4 step ageeauy sia thal aa Mere UU ple 310 


There are, according to the Seattle classification, three 
main types of supervisors: (1) subject supervisors, includ- 
ing those in departmental charge of the conventional, spe- 
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: 
cial, and academic subjects; (2) service supervisors, in- 
cluding those in departmental charge of special classes, 
research work, and extension activities; and (3) divisional 
supervisors, including the departmental supervisors in 
charge of such minor divisions as kindergarten, elementary 
grades, ete., and also including assistant superintendents 
whose supervisory work is ordinarily organized on a divi- 
sional plan. The relative numbers of the several groups 
exhibited in Table 15 are of only general significance, as 
they represent the number of supervisors responding, and 
not the actual number of supervisors at work. The scope 
of work covered by these subordinate groups has been 
detailed in Chapter I, so that it will be unnecessary here 
to consider this feature further. Let us, therefore, turn 
to a consideration of those features of organization which 
characterize the various supervisory groups as a composite 
whole.® 

To whom are supervisors directly responsible? A num- 
ber of the most important features of supervisory organiza- 
tion have grown out of attempts to locate authority and 
fix responsibility in connection with the various supervisory 
functions and activities which are included in the general. 
school program. Chief among these is the location of the 
higher authority to whom the supervisor is directly re- 
sponsible for the general scope and results of his personal 
services. Thune found in his study, which included usable 
replies from 282 supervisors (see Table 16), that 64 per 
cent of the total number of supervisors are directly respon- 
sible to the superintendent of schools. Of the remaining 


®In the discussion to follow subject supervision is used to include: 
(a) supervisors of academic subjects, (b) supervisors of special sub- 
jects; divisional supervision is used to include all instructional super- 
visors in charge of specific grades or divisions of the school system; 
special supervision is used to include both grade and subject super- 
visors. 
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36 per cent, 21 per cent are directly responsible to assis- 
tant superintendents; 14 per cent are responsible to some 
other school officer such as a divisional director; whereas 
1 per cent (three supervisors) claim to be independent of 
superior control. 


TABLE 16.—To WHom ARE SUPERVISORS DIRECTLY RESPONSIBLE? 


From Thune’s data 


a TYPES OF SUPERVISORS 
To Subzect Service Divisional All 
WHOM s 
RESPONSIBLE 


Num-| Per |Num-]| Per |Num-| Per |Num-| Per 
ber | Cent ber | Cent ber | Cent ber | Cent 


—_——S= | | |W | | | | 


Superintendents ..} 100 | 60 | 18 50 | 63 80 | 181 | 64 
Assistant Superin- 


TENQCTUS) > 62. ss 5:2 36 22 13 36 10 a 59 21 
SORDOPS nye co's 0s s+ 28 16 5 14 6 fi 39 | 14 
Independent ..... 3 2 0 0 0 0 3 1 
Os a 167 | 100 36 | 100 79 1100 | 282 | 100 


Within the total group included in Table 16 there are 
no significant differences between the two major groups 
of subject supervisors and service supervisors which are 
listed in Table 15 above. Naturally the divisional group, 
made up as it is in greater part by assistant superin- 
tendents, is chiefly responsible (80 per cent) to the 
Superintendent of schools rather than to other school 
officers. 

Harris found a similar distribution of general responsi- 
bility in his study of 157 cities. His questionnaire brought 
out a type of divided responsibility not indicated in the 
Thune study. A summary of the Harris findings is given 
herein as Table 17, which shows the distribution of 157 
usable replies. 
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TABLE 17.—SUPERIOR OFFICERS TO WHOM SUPERVISORS ARE 
RESPONSIBLE 


After Harris 


Officers Number Per Cent. 
PITMELINLEM CEI Cast. is ape hayes etree indo nce 118 75.3 
Superintendent and Board ........... 8 5.0 
Superintendent and Supervisor ........ 1 0.6 
Superintendent and Assistant ......... 4 2.5 
Superintendent and Director ......... 2 1.3 
Superintendent and Principal ......... 3 1:9 
EUUIEG Ae LS estes sas esis os ops eee eles ites 2 1.3 
Assistant Superintendent ............. 12 7.6 
Departmental Superintendent .......... 2 1.3 
Deparimiental Gade i. re sock earie aie oo 2 1.3 
PIF CCGOT Mele 4) hele ole auabiei'oi aie aie nie e's while oie 2 1.3 
ES TLPOGE Wists ne case lara Weaketcs farate te! plete aX oie og 1 0.6 
PORES ees Gey ieee tis cat Cs etre toile alta lo behave 157 100.0 


It is evident, from the data exhibited in Table 17, that 
the superintendent in practice with 75 per cent of the 
total cases is the outstanding center of supervisory re- 
sponsibility, although it is apparent that for certain items 
of the supervisory program many supervisors consider 
themselves responsible to other school officers than the 
superintendent. Harris observes that ‘‘in the case of the 
subject, or grade, or departmental supervisors, the lack of 
central responsibility to the superintendent is much more 
marked than in the cases of the general or district super- 
visor. ’’ 

What restrictions are placed on supervisors by adminis- 
trative officers? Within the range of the authority which 
the superintendent and other officers exercise over the 
activities of supervisors, there is a marked difference in 
the amounts of initiative and freedom in action which are 
permitted on the part of the supervisor. Certain superin- 
tendents grant practically no executive freedom on the 
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part of supervisors. The work of the supervisor in such 
eases is essentially a matter of routine following prescribed 
standards, or at best partakes of originality under strict 
regulations. This type of guidance may be called ‘‘re- 
stricted control.’’ Table 18 indicates that 22 per cent 
of the 262 supervisors reporting specifically concerning 
this item are subject to definitely restrictive control in 
their supervisory activities. 


TABLE 18.—GUIDANCE AND RESTRICTION OF SUPERVISORS BY 
ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICERS 


From Thune’s data 


TYPES OF SUPERVISORS 


INDHPENDENCE Subject Service Divisional All 
GRANTED 


Num-} Per |Num-| Per |Num-]|] Per |Num-| Per 
ber | Cent ber | Cent | ber | Cent ber | Cent 


a a ee ee ee | 


Large Freedom...} 74 48 13 39 36 49 | 123 | 47 
Cooperative 

FOLGE G ticles sie e+ ¢ 43 28 11 33 26 35 80 | 31 
Restricted Control.| 38 24 Oye 2S 12 16 59 | 22 
BNGWUES DMIs) cures! e) os « « 155 | 100 33 | 100 74 |100 | 262 | 100 


In distinct contrast to this situation, 47 per cent of the 
supervisors reported that they are granted wide inde- 
pendence in the conduct of their work. Administrative 
relations of this type may be classified under the general 
heading of ‘‘large freedom.’’ As such they vary greatly 
with the individuals concerned. Typical statements of 
the ‘‘large freedom”’ relationship follow: ‘‘No restrie- 
tions’; ‘‘Freedom except as limited by financial condi- 
tions’’; ‘‘Practically unlimited freedom; subject only to 
general rules.”’ 

Between the extreme ‘‘restricted control’’ and ‘‘large 
freedom’’ zones of independence, is a third which quite 
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properly may be termed ‘‘codperative control,’’ under 


which the supervisor and superior administrative officer 
work under relationships involving cooperative activity in 
the solution and execution of supervisory problems and 
duties. This situation prevails in 31 per cent of the total 
number of cases. The study and experience of the au- 
thors, fortified by the testimony of many successful super- 
visors, lead them to believe that supervisors should neither 
be heavily restricted nor given unlimited freedom in the 
pursuance of their supervisory activities. Supervisory 
activities are intimately associated with the major objec- 
tives set up by the administrative program in such a way 
that it is difficult to see how supervision can reach its 
maximum accomplishment without hearty and definite co- 
operation on the part of both administrator and super- 
visor. Table 18 exhibits no marked variations in the inde- 
pendence granted respectively to the subject, the service, 
and the divisional types of supervisors. Service super- 
visors are granted large freedom less frequently (39 per 
cent) than either the subject or divisional groups, but are 
restricted more frequently (28 per cent). The subject 
supervisors cooperate less frequently (28 per cent). 
Responsibility for appointment of assistants. Let us 
now turn to the consideration of a feature of supervisory 
organization which involves an important item of respon- 
sibility, namely, the responsibility of the various groups 
in the matter of appointing the assistants who are to serve 
within the respective departments. In this respect we shall 
find that the situation is quite different from that which 
prevails in local school organization. In these local ad- 
ministrative groups, such as the elementary-school or high- 
school staffs, it is seldom the custom for the elementary- or 
high-school principal to exercise the sole or any consider- 
able amount of authority in choosing his own assistants 
and teachers. Quite the reverse is true in the central 
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departments headed by supervisors. Here, as may be seen 
‘in Table 19, the supervisor recommends assistants for 
appointment in seven cases out of ten (69 per cent), and 
confers with superior officers in half of the remaining cases 
(16 per cent). 


TABLE 19.—RESPONSIBILITY OF VARIOUS SUPERVISORY GROUPS FOR 
APPOINTMENT OF ASSISTANTS 


From Thune’s data 


TYPES oF SUPERVISORS 


SUPBRYISOR. Subject Service Divisional All 
Num-| Per |Num-| Per |Num-]| Per |Num-| Per 
ber | Cent ber | Cent ber | Cent ber | Cent 
Recommends ..... 119 76 26 81 26 45 Li 69 
CORLOPS A cals \a & Wc 16 10 i 3 22, Sil 39 16 
Not Consulted ...| 20 13 4. 13 5 9 29 12 
Merits Basis: .5.. 3). 2 1 a! 3 be 9 8 3 
MPAUALGN Ee oils. < sai aie ge LOO 32 100 58 100 ZATOEOO We 


A few assistants (8 per cent) are selected on a merit 
basis, and in about one case out of eight (12 per cent) the 
supervisor is not consulted. Here the service supervisors 
as a group exercise the greatest independence, recommend- 
ing 81 per cent of their assistants. The divisional group, 
on the contrary, recommends but 45 per cent. These 
figures confirm the testimony which appears in the previous 
table to the general effect that the supervisors and direc- 
tors who head the various central educational departments 
have been granted a surprisingly high degree of inde- 
pendence in carrying out their work. The question may 
again be raised as to the ultimate desirability of permitting 
departmental directors to exercise so large an amount of 
individual authority. In so far as many supervisory as- 
sistants come into intimate and influential contact with 
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the activities and the staff under administrative control 
of other school officers, it is not unreasonable to assume 
that the selection of supervisory assistants under some 
plan of conference would prove to be more satisfactory in 
the end than under the plan of independent selection. 

Transportation aid for supervisors. One of the features 
of school organization which has not received a great 
amount of attention in the way of statistical treatment is 
the matter of providing funds for certain types of special 
transportation which arise in connection with the activities 
of supervisors and for which special provision is frequently 
made. Transportation aid divides itself into two subordin- 
ate types, the first having to do with local transportation 
and the second with transportation to outside cities. The 
returns which came from 273 supervisors indicate that 
there is great variation in practice in the different cities 
of the United States with reference to making special 
financial allowance to take care of the daily transportation 
charges incurred by members of the local supervisory 
staff. A summary of the 273 replies is exhibited here as 
Table 20. 


TABLE 20.—TRANSPORTATION AID FOR DEPARTMENTAL SUPERVISORS 
After Thune 


TYPES OF SUPERVISORS 


AthuGraien Subject Service Divisional All 


Num-| Per |Num-| Per |Num-| Per |Num-| Per 
ber | Cent ber | Cent ber | Cent ber |} Cent 


Se | |) | | | | | --__ 


NCO Wi. fe She a ats ss 64 40 | 14 40 | 30 41 | 108 40 
TUX ONEG or wales +3 1a 10 0 0 6 8 23 8 
CareSipplied ...o.640 9 5 3 9 18) 15 23 8 
EN OHO ML sie curs jeisiertis 74 45 | 18 DL alee SO dae 44 


| — | S| | — | | 


PPOGBLS Wstile Sa%00, ete 164 | 100 35 | 100 74 {100 | 273 | 100 
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It will be seen from a study of Table 20 that 40 per 
cent of the supervisors as a general group receive a certain 
sum per mile traveled, or a special lump sum to cover the 
mileage; 8 per cent are paid on an actual expense basis; 
and 8 per cent more have a car supplied. In the face of 
this very definite practice which obtains in a majority of 
the cities, it is somewhat surprising to discover that there 
are 119, or 44 per cent of the entire number of super- 
visors, who receive no local transportation aid. These per- 
centages seem to be fairly stable, regardless of whether 
they are applied to subject, service, or to divisional super- 
visors. j 

A fairly similar general situation exists in the granting 
of transportation aid to cover expenses which have been 
entailed by attendance upon educational conventions in 
outside cities. These facts are revealed in summary form 
in Table 21. 


TABLE 21.—TRANSPORTATION AID TO EDUCATIONAL CONVENTIONS 
GRANTED TO DEPARTMENTAL SUPERVISORS 


After Thune 


TYPES OF STTPERVISORS 


AID GRANTED Subject Service Divisional All 


Num-| Per |Num-]}] Per |Num-| Per |Num-]| Per 
ber | Cent | ber | Cent bers) Cent ber | Cent 


Time with Pay...| 61 37 ig 37 19 24 93 34 
Expenses Paid ...}| 45 27 8 23 36 49 89 32 
Occasional ....... 73 8 1 3 10 14 24 9. 
INGMGY Se hao cea ces 48 28 al: OF 9 13 70 25 
SOG LR a a ods! alia! ah be 167 | 100 351 £00 74 |100 | 276 100 


In connection with this practice three policies seem to 
prevail with about equal popularity. These three prac- 
tices are: first, to grant time off with pay continuing, a 
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practice which obtains in connection with 34 per cent of the 
276 supervisors reporting on this item; second, to pay the 
supervisor’s expenses, a practice which prevails in 32 per 
cent of the entire number of cases; and third, to grant no 
transportation aid whatever, a practice which prevails in 
25 per cent of the cases. In addition to these there are 
24 supervisors, or 9 per cent of the total number, who 
obtain occasional assistance in the matter of going to edu- 
cational conventions. 

It is again a matter of surprise, in the face of the desir- 
able benefits which accrue from attendance of departmen- 
tal supervisors upon state and national conventions, to dis- 
cover that there are as many as 25 per cent of the total 
number of supervisors who are given no consideration 
whatever in the matter of profiting by these important 
meetings. 

Special facilities for subject supervisors. It is beyond 
the scope of this chapter to attempt a detailed description 
of the, numerous devices and facilities which enter into 
the daily work of departmental supervision. There are, 
however, two major features which facilitate the higher 
levels of supervision in so important a way that they are 
deserving of mention at this point. The first of these is 
the provision which is made for demonstration rooms in 
which supervisors can adequately exhibit their special 
methods or materials. The present status of demonstra- 
tion rooms for this purpose in the larger cities of the 
United States is presented in summary form in Table 22. 

It is evident from the data presented in Table 22 that 
the great majority of supervisors are provided with demon- 
stration rooms. Only 11 per cent of the 268 supervisors 
reporting indicate that they have no such rooms. In two- 
thirds of the cases (65 per cent) the demonstration rooms 
are at the local schools, but in a little over one-fifth of the 
cases (22 per cent) provision for demonstration room is 
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made at headquarters. The latter method has distinct 
advantages whenever it seems desirable (a not infrequent 
occurrence) to give demonstrations to teachers from 
various parts of the city. 


TABLE 22.—LOCATION OF DEMONSTRATION ROOMS FOR DEPARTMENTAL 
SUPERVISORS 


After Thune 


TYPES OF SUPERVISORS 


DEMONSTRATION Subject Service Divisional All 
RooMsS aE Gul Saeed 


Num-| Per |Num-j} Per |Num-]| Per |Num-|]} Per 
ber | Cent ber | Cent ber | Cent ber | Cent 


i | f | | | | | ee 


At Headquarters .}| 116 | 70 | 13 42 | 43 61 | 172 65 


At Schools ...... 30 18 LE 36 18 25 59 22 
PND Cau tite, toe Saleh 18 Ng 5 16 7 10 30 11 
Miscellaneous .... Z 1 2 6 2 4 7 2 
ANTE ie ee 4 166 | 100 ae aL 71 |100 | 268 | 100 


cad 


A second major feature of this type is found in the pro- 
vision which is made for supervisors in the way of books, 
magazines, bibliographies, and other special literature and 
references. -The returns from 271 supervisors indicate 
that a very general attempt is made to provide suitable 
literature, but that it is not handled very systematically. 
The most frequent method of depositing these library 
materials is to permit each department to keep its own 
special literature. This occurs in 36 per cent of these 
cases. (See Table 23.) 

A central library is kept at headquarters in 32 per cent 
of the cases; local schools are the depositories in 9 per cent 
of the cases; and the city library in 7 per cent of the cases. 
It hardly seems possible that a city liberal enough to 
provide supervisors would fail to provide library facilities 
of some sort, but, sad to record, as many as 44 supervisors, 
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or 16 per cent of the 271 reporting, indicate that they have 
no facilities whatever in this important aid to effective 
service. Minor differences in this and the previous table 
are shown to exist among the several types of supervisors, 
but no difference is large enough to assume any particular 
significance. From the nature of their work, the service 
and divisional supervisors make a heavier showing at head- 
quarters than do the subject supervisors. 


TABLE 23.—LIBRARY FACILITIES FOR DEPARTMENTAL SUPERVISORS 


After Thune 


TYPES OF SUPERVISORS 


LipRaARY FACILITIES Subject Service Divisional All 


Num-| Per |Num-| Per |Num-j| Per |Num-]| Per 
ber | Cent ber | Cent | ber | Cent | ber | Cent 


—————. | ——— | - | — | | | | = 


Departmental ....}| 62 38 11 34 24 33 97 36 
At Headquarters .} 43 ZO} el abe 34 | 33 46 | 87 32 
Local School ..... 18 F1 4 12 2 3 24 9 
Oity bibrary.. ss 14 8 3 10 2 3 19 if 
NONE: ys ost s Ware 30 17 3 10 Hl 15 | 44 16 
POtalstatay erste avs 167°} 100" 4.32; 100 72-1) 100) 2720 F100 


Plans for salary adjustment of supervisors. For some 
reason, probably due to their late entrance as members of 
the educational staff, the salaries of supervisors are or- 
dinarily treated independently from the annual salary 
adjustments made in connection with other members of 
the school staff. It is difficult to recognize any fixed poli- 
cies which now bear upon the adjustment of supervisors’ 
salaries. In amount they ordinarily run somewhere be- 
tween that given to an elementary-school teacher and that 
allotted to an assistant superintendent, but there are num- 
erous exceptions to this rule. There is apparently a 
growing tendency to place supervisors upon a progressive 
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salary schedule. This feature is shown in Table 24, which 
gives the present salary plans for supervisors in forty-four 
eities of over 100,000 population. 


TABLE 24.—PLANS For SALARY ADJUSTMENTS OF SUPERVISORS 


After Thune 


TYPES OF SUPERVISORS 


Sake. PLAN Subject Service Divisional All 
Num-}| Per }|Num-| Per |Num-| Per |Num-]| Per 
ber | Cent | ber | Cent | ber | Cent ber | Cent 


————- | —————_— | —_ | | | | | SO , 


Progressive Sched- 


BANG dieses pc) sfeeac's 81 53 15 43 | 27 35 | 123 46 
Annual Adjustment} 37 24 | 16 45 28 36 81 30 
Fixed Salary ....| 33 21 3 a en 19 51 19 
Special Arrange- 

MCIDR ar. be 4 3° 4)0"she 3 2 1 3 7 10 11 5 
BP OLOIS ats a's os. «9a 154 {100 | 35 |100 | 77 |100 | 266 | 100 


It appears from Table 24 that at present 46 per cent of 
the total number of supervisors in the larger cities are: 
employed under a progressive salary schedule. In contrast. 
to this commendable practice, 30 per cent are still subject. 
to annual adjustments in salary, while 19 per cent are. 
employed at a fixed rate. A small percentage (5) of the. 
present group of supervisors are employed under some: 
special arrangement, such, for example, as giving a pen-. 
manship supervisor a royalty on the writing books pur-: 
chased by the board or the pupils. It may be seen from a. 
more detailed examination of Table 24 that the subject 
supervisors are employed more frequently on a progressive. 
salary schedule than are either the service supervisors or 
the divisional supervisors. The respective percentages in 
this connection are: subject supervisors, 53 per cent;, 
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service supervisors, 43 per cent; and divisional supervisors, 
35 per cent. On the other hand the service supervisors 
seem least subject to the discouraging situation attached 
to a fixed salary. The respective percentages in connec- 
tion with this item are: subject supervisors, 21 per cent; 
service supervisors, 9 per cent; and divisional supervisors, 
19 per cent. 

Supervisory routine. Some of the best data relative to 
the organization of supervision are gathered from a some- 
what tedious study of supervisory routine. These practices 
supply a picture of the supervisor at work in which the 
reader will have repeated occasions to discover lack of 
agreement, a condition which is inevitable in a field of 
educational activity so recent in its growth as is super- 
vision. There is, however, a beginning toward standard- 
ization in the increasing clearness with which certain 
practices are coming to be recognized. To this end a 
systematic account of supervisory routine is provided 
in the pages to follow. 

How do supervisors begin the year’s work? There are, 
according to present practice, many ways of starting a 
year’s program. Among the methods most frequently 
reported by supervisors are conferences, .written direc- 
tions, and demonstration teaching. One point of particu- 
lar interest touched upon in these data (Table 25) is the 
amount of administrative control ‘exercised by special 
supervisors. One would infer from the methods of start- 
ing the year’s work that supervisors exercise a consider- 
able amount of direct administrative control over teachers. 
This point is particularly interesting in light of the later 
discussions of the functions of supervisors. According 
to consensus of opinion on this point, supervisors of spe- 
cial subjects are nonadministrative officials. The data 
relative to this point based on Risk’s findings are given in 
Table 25. 
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TABLE 25—Tusr NUMBER OF CITIES USING EAcH oF SEVERAL 
METHODS OF BEGINNING THE YEAR’S WORK 


After Risk * 


Group | Group | Group 


I: Tt: III: 
Cities of| Cities of| Cities of 
Items 20,000 | 50,000 | 100,000 | Total 
to to to 
50,000 | 100,000 | 500,000 
PCOUTELCCES. Yel c sehen basins 4 0 0 4 
PNVLCOLINGS Ho. ses dic ot ew ow dle os 6 i 4. he 
DEN PibpeneeireCtiOns. .’../s'ss + 5 2 0 v4 
4. Combination of 1 and 2.... 12 2 2 16 
5. Combination of 2 with Bul- 
PEUIYGS Weiser ceie Se siste hia oe als 17 3 7 27 
6. Combination of 1, 2, and 3..| 41 27 18 86 
Pe NOSODOLE) Sis see eteia vse oo 0 3 i 4 


*T. M. Risk, Supervisory Organization and Procedure in Public Schools, 
Master’s Thesis, University of Wisconsin (1925), pp. 54-55. 


Requirements regarding lesson plans. Of the 159 
supervisors reporting in Risk’s study, 82 required lesson 
plans and 4 required outlines. Of the 82 requiring lesson 
plans, 51 required daily lesson plans; 24 required weekly 
plans; one required plans every two weeks; 3 required 
plans monthly; one required unit plans; and 2 suppled 
their own plans. Several of those reporting stated that 
they required daily plans but they required in addition 
weekly and monthly plans.° These data seem to indicate 
that supervisors in practice frequently assume direct re- 
sponsibility for the work of individual teachers. That is, 
in about 51 per cent of the cases reporting, supervisors 
require from teachers some type of lesson plan. This 
practice bears upon an important question of administra- 


°T. M. Risk, Supervisory Organization and Procedure in Public 
Schools, Master’s Thesis, University of Wisconsin (1925), pp. 57-58 
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tive authority discussed in a later chapter, namely, is the 
supervisor responsible for the work of individual teachers 
or is the principal? The Detroit policy, for example, says 
specifically that it is the principal who is responsible for 
the work of individual teachers and not the supervisor. 
Theoretical statements of policy are almost unanimous in 
saying that the principal should be responsible for the 
instructional conditions in his building. These data and 
much of the data presented in succeeding tables seem to 
be in conflict with this point of view. 


TABLE 26.—A COMPARISON OF THE FREQUENCY OF TEACHERS’ 
MereretTines HELD By VARIOUS TYPES OF SUPERVISORS 


Subject | G 
bya Gea po Prin- |Superin- 


Time of Meetin Super- | Super- 
3 eta eat cipals |tendents to 
Wo set tHE, |, 6's. 906s « 18 10 12 18 58 
SOLAOM A cr wie eh ale else 2 2 1 4 9 
Oceasionally iisssjaeu 3 4 6 3 16 
BPUWOPLIW OOK \elelw ite wpe 4 2 42 48 
PUPIL FM OBEL I ipa s+ 3) ele 2 2 23 2 29 
DeePOTy OME vies 5. Misys « 47 26 27 29 129 
1 every 3 to 6 weeks. ut os 1 
Every 6 weeks....... 3 3 4 10 
Every 2 months..... 2 2 3 7 
3 to 4 per year 6 4 1 21 
2 to 3 per semester . 5 aL 1 ee 7 
DOUDOU POAT sis. 2%¢ obs ssare 7 3 a 17 27 
On call or need...... 15 15 10 24 64 


Frequency with which teachers’ meetings are held. 
With what relative frequency do various supervisory offi- 
cials hold teachers’ meetings? Harris has brought to- 
gether some data of interest on this point (Table 26). 
Subject supervisors, general supervisors, and superin- 
tendents hold their meetings with teachers, in so far as any 
set time prevails, most frequently monthly. In a consider- 
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able number of cases, there is no set time or the meetings are 
ealled as needed. The principals, however, seem more in- 
clined to hold their meetings weekly, or at least biweekly. 
This means that principals have much more contact with 
teachers through this form of supervision than do other 
supervisory officials. Whether this means anything or 
not, of course, depends upon the character of the meet- 
ings provided. 


TABLE 27.—RESPONSIBILITY FOR ATTENDANCE AT TEACHERS’ 
MEETINGS 


NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF CITIES REPORTING 
MEETINGS 


Called by 
Called by Called by ip 
ATTENDANCE Supervisor Principal i Ach a Totals 


Num-| Per |Num-|j Per |Num-| Per |Num-] Per 
ber | Cent | ber | Cent ber | Cent | ber | Cent 


MOMMLATY ©. ./.<.«- 34 14 10 8 16 13 60 12 
Compulsory ...... 191 80 | lll 87 | 105 82 | 407 83 
IGG) i tists alors *\s 13 6 6 5 7 5 26 5 
OTA Oe ears ny sale 238 | 100 | 127 | 100 | 128 | 100 | 493 | 100 


Requirements concerning attendance at teachers’ meet- 
ings. Present practice seems to favor compulsory at- 
tendance of teachers at teachers’ meetings. Approxi- 
mately 83 per cent of all those reporting state that teachers 
must attend teachers’ meetings. The situation changes 
very little with the different supervisory officials. The per- 
-eentage is only a trifle lower for supervisors, (80 per cent) 
and a trifle higher for principals (87 per cent) than the 
average which is 83 per cent. Whether this difference in 
the attendance requirements of different supervisory offi- 
cials should exist is not clear. Some large cities have come 
to follow the practice of making attendance at super- 
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visors’ meetings voluntary and attendance at building 
meetings compulsory. In such cases, however, principals 
are held responsible for the poor work of teachers not at- 
tending. This may mean merely that the source of com- 
pulsion is. changed and that attendance is really com- 
pulsory. | 

How often do supervisors visit teachers? A compari- 
son of the frequency with which visits are made by dif- 


TABLE 28.—FREQUENCY OF VISITS PER TYPE OF SUPERVISOR VISITING 


After Harris 


Subject | General 


Frequency Super- | Super- picae ee Totals 
visors visors P gone 
DD ORLY: Mela ve aise een ohe) 6 10 10 22 sie 42 
Semiweekly ........ 2 ie 15 th 17 
AWMEYS a8 ghey age Sar age 12 6 29 47 
Biveekly. yo. ue sise% ee 28 7 6 5 46 
PP EUWUCKLY. 0. steve v's ies 11 3 2 4 16 
Mom thy iste avies > § lat 18 13 3 12 46 
Per ‘six weeks... ...% 12 8 A 20 
BIMOULOLY Ways & sis, sls 4 4 3 11 
Semiannually ....... 3 6 il 25 35 
voWat hve ST | esd ee Meny aes 1 2 1 16 20 
Arree manly ys of is «seks i oo 15 if 40 
Occasionally ........ 7 9 13 9 38 
SGMLOMI cigs altoids shuts 3 3 


ferent supervisory officials shows that superintendents 
visit least frequently and principals most frequently, with 
general and special supervisors falling somewhere in be- 
tween these two extremes (see Table 28). The superin- 
tendent’s visits are most frequently semiannual; the gen- 
eral supervisor’s visits, monthly (Tables 28 to 30); the 
subject supervisor’s visits, bi-weekly (Table 28); and the 
principal’s visits, weekly (Table 28). These data may be 
interpreted to mean that there is an ascending scale of 
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direct contact with the teaching corps starting with the 
superintendent who has the least contact and ending with 
the principal who has the most contact. These facts, when 
coupled with the new data presented in Tables 32 and 33, 


TABLE 29.—THE NUMBER OF WEEKS BETWEEN SUCCESSIVE VISITS OF 
GENERAL SUPERVISORS TO A GIVEN CLASSROOM * 


Class 1: | Class 2: | Class 3: | Class 4: 

Number of Cities of | Cities of | Cities of | Cities of 
Weeks 100,000 |50,000 to|20,000 to} 4,000 to 
and More] 100,000 | 50,000 | 20,000 


ey 


Total 
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* H. Ambrose Perrin, ‘‘The Local Status and Activities of General Super- 
peers in City Schools,” Elementary School Journal, Jan., 1926, pp. 345- 


throw significant ight on the organization of supervision. 
If Harris’s data (Table 31), which deal with the frequency 
of visitation by subject supervisors in different sized cities, 
are studied, it seems clear that as the cities grow in size 
the frequency of supervisory visits diminishes until in very 
large cities the supervisor’s visits become very irregular, 
and at best are made annually. These facts, coupled with 
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TaBLe 30.—FREQUENCY WITH WHICH TEACHERS ARE VISITED BY 
GENERAL AND SUBJECT SUPERVISORS 


After Risk 


Number Reporting 

Ved Uy is, se stirese te is is kate Vestas io: vo eee en ees i eer nee ee 1 
WEMMWEEKLY.- a's ciete ate tie vinnie wlaiotels Bigee auatel tose ah 
Wiser lycr se sti seats mee te ene ee cece ete 4 
POTICUN Va ies son eres" Sis erate ole fee A Were ceca eeearen 41 
PB iO LY Fo. s ‘siete ss. sie: sae te!p ptalaua ats are eee tetons 15 
PEE TW COGN: Lote wins We Sisce.e sraotelolenals ees bole 5 tote Wide 
PIOTMIATING ALY sco bins’ oie siete meteor eine eke 21 
BAAS eat acu eles nase ates oR lelalis beer aca 1 
AG rnbeded ty .\. Ruy culled watinth s ae Ra okhoeaune 9 

Way: UR a rg en » : RPA eS Iho) 


TABLE 31.—FREQUENCY WITH WHICH TEACHERS ARE VISITED BY 
SuspsEcT SUPERVISORS 


After Harris 


Cities of|Cities of|Cities of|Cities of|Cities of 
25,000 | 50,000 | 100,000 | 200,000 | 500,000 


Frequency to te re te ai Total 
50,000 | 100,000] 200,000|500,000} over 
DEE coe a ie ey See ws ote 8 Ys a 8 
Semiweekly ...... 2 aie os i re 2 
WW GOEL Y Puiitte oie’ s tre 8 4 ta 12 
Biweekly ........ 15 13 ot ag R 28 
Mriweekly 2)... .s 7 4 es a als 11 
Monty 7, sit st. nO 5 2 18 
Bimonthly ...... 2 2 eh 4 
Per six weeks..... 2 ij 2 2 ote 13 
Semiannually .... we ne 1 L a 3 
PS TUNUB IY 2), exis 6 9''a 4 oe aS ag Rs At Z 
Trrepularly 5 2.5 .'.. i 3 3 1 8 
Occasionally ..... 3 3 1 " 


a | | | | | 
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TABLE 32.—LENGTH oF ADVISORY VISITS 


After Risk 


Number of Minutes Frequency 
PVIGPVCSN Rea tata aya nts de care a ahaa ole Miike orbs fa ff 
Cilaeat ACViOiminn « ath ake Gets is stank ee ae wees 8 
PER Au ly OES UP AD Ges But a Md Vice BR Sc 1 
(EL. be eas Ca Bilt mr ai ly data RMU EEN Age 10 
BEDS Gd tal he tits estes sels sie iiss ote eign tvs 6 
BI eh lan Cie tas kat wah SUS ca acel gS loan te eta late 5 
EA raney cirarahts MdC uy cia! ciate Wise ids, ¢.aealakela ot ciaceidts 2 
SUMMER sre aEC ae Sari 2) socal a a slaaralaary e/a" as Ue dg 22 
oR Daerah ie TAS en Prag ea apa DELS 28 
OM irs ar eicie she eittae ate Coon ald Care aucicats 36 
Ota sas Pariah GAs) MUS PT SE are EES 20 


TABLE 33.—LENGTH oF VISITS TO THE CLASSROOM AS REPORTED BY 
60 GENERAL SUPERVISORS. 


After Perrin * 


Class 1: | Class 2: | Class 3: | Class 4: 

Number of Cities of | Cities of | Cities of | Cities of 

Minutes 100,000 |50,000 to|20,000 to| 4,000 to 
and over | 100,000 | 50,000 | 20,000 


ee ee 
od 


Total 


me 


pan 
NrPNOOCOArROU OND 


AW needed |. 2% .is o.ies 
Notireporting ....... 
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_* Ambrose H. Perrin, ‘“‘The Local Status and Activities of General Super- 
Re ana Schools,” Elementary School Journal, Vol. 26, Jan., 1926, 
pp. - : 
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the fact that the average length of supervisory visits is 
only thirty minutes (Tables 32 and 33), would seem to 
indicate that the classroom visitation of supervisors as a 
means of training teachers in service is not effective. It 
becomes by force of circumstances inspection. Very few 
cities can afford a sufficient number of supervisors to make 
this type of supervision effective. These data seem to 
support the point of view that it is the principal who 
should be responsible for the work of the individual teacher 
and not the supervisor. 

Are visits announced or Rrnerneeae The practice 
of announcing visits varies somewhat with different super- 
visory officials. The visits of principals and superinten- 
dents are almost always unannounced (99 per cent) and 
they are never scheduled. Of the general supervisors 
reporting, 72 per cent said that they visited classes un- 
announced; 14.5 per cent announced their visits; and 13.5 
per cent made visits on schedule. Of the subject super- 
visors reporting, 45 per cent make visits unannounced; 
35 per cent announced; and 20 per cent make visits on 
schedule (Table 34). These data are interesting, bearing 
as they do upon the dissimilar status of principals and 
supervisors in the matter of classroom visitation. The 
scheduled visits of subject supervisors are probably those 
of traveling teachers (usually called supervisors) who go 
from building to building to teach, and in some eases to 
lay out for the regular classroom teacher the work of the 
succeeding week. This statement seems to be borne out 
by Table 35 in as much as the traveling teacher is found 
most frequently in smaller school systems. On the other 
hand, many large school systems have come to adopt a plan 
whereby visits are scheduled in order to avoid conflicts 
between supervisors and to prevent a number of super- 
visors from getting into the same building on the same 
day. 
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TABLE 34.—ANNOUNCED AND UNANNOUNCED VISITS FOR DIFFERENT 
TYPES OF SUPERVISORS 


After Harris 


ANNOUNCED |UNANNOUNCED| SCHEDULED 


TYPH OF | | 
Toran 
SUPERVISOR Num-| Per | Num-| Per | Num-| Per 
ber Cent ber Cent ber Cent 


Subject Supervisors.| 41 35 54 45 24 20 119 
General Supervisors .| 12 14.5] 60 72 Ly 13.5} 838 
PERC IDA Gre sis! <4 n)- « 2 1 114 | 99 0 ON hy LG 


Superintendents .... 2 1 122 99 0 0 | 124 


TABLE 35.—ANNOUNCED AND UNANNOUNCED VISITS FOR DIFFERENT 
Sizes oF CITIES 


After Harris 


ANNOUNCED |UNANNOUNCED| SCHEDULED 
SIZE OF SLA, a] ESE TPE) ET VERSE EET ROT TRG fh ee 


CiTyY Num-| Per | Num-| Per | Num-]| Per 

ber Cent ber Cent ber Cent 
25,000— 50,000 ....} 28 als 143 75 17 10 188 
50,000-100,000 ....} 16 12 105 79 10 9 rk 
100,000-—200,000 .... i 9 66 82 a 9 80 
200,000-500,000 .... 6 20 25 we 1 3 32 
500,000 and over.... us 5 18 95 0 0 19 


In the ‘‘good old days,’’ a good supervisor visited as 
many as sixty classes a week. Of course visitation in those 
days was primarily inspection. The story goes that ‘‘in 
those days’’ watch was kept, and word of the proximity 
of supervisors spread from teacher to teacher by means of 
devices known only to the initiated. Teachers and prin- 
cipals who have shared this attitude have always insisted 
that it would be less embarrassing and entail less effort 
if supervisors would announce their coming. Whether this 
interpretation is the proper one or not is difficult to say. 
Then, too, returning to a discussion of announced and 
unannounced visits, supervisors have changed. Many su- 
pervisors no longer think of supervision as inspection. 
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They are anxious to serve. They are anxious to make their 
presence in the classroom as acceptable as possible. They 
thus call in advance, to say that they are about to come, 
or to ask if it will be convenient to have them eall, or 
if they can be of assistance. Some school systems have 
gone so far as to place a considerable portion of the class- 
room visitation of supervisor on call. The theory back of 
this practice is not that supervisors should be denied un- 
announced inspectional visits, but that they should hold 
themselves ready, like physicians, for emergency work. 
The assumption is that the principal is responsible for the 
instruction in his building and that it is he who should 
administer the first aid and do the ordinary tasks of super- 
vision. In some cities visits of this kind have come to 
consume a considerable portion of the supervisor’s time. 
This point will come up for more detailed discussion later 
(Chapter V). 

What activities do supervisors carry on in the class- 
room? Some of the best data upon the organization of 
supervision are found in ,these details of the practice of 
supervisory officials. Of some eighteen activities reported 
by general supervisors (Table 36), ‘‘ Evaluate lesson ob- 
served,’’ appears first on the list. That is; inspectorial 
activities are first in importance. ‘‘Suggest remedial 
measures,’’ an item which involves the idea of improve- 
ment, appears second on the list. An examination of the 
remainder of the list seems to indicate that these two 
major concepts of supervision are present in about equal 
amounts. The next two items, ‘‘Check on previous sugges- 
tions,’’ and ‘‘ Check physical conditions,’’ for example, are 
matters of inspection, and the succeeding two items, “‘In- 
stigate projects,’’ and ‘‘Suggest devices,’’ are items of 
improvement, and so on through the list. It is interesting 
also to note that a considerable number of these general 
supervisors teach or demonstrate teaching procedures. 
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- Whether the supervisor should teach or not is a matter of 
opinion. The teachers of some school systems think, for 
example, that supervisors should do more demonstration 
teaching. There is the question, however, whether, or 


TABLE 3€.—ACTIVITIES CARRIED ON BY THE GENERAL SUPERVISOR 
IN THE CLASSROOM * 


Class | Class | Class | Class 


Activity 1 9 3 4 | Totals 
Evaluate lesson observed......... aL 23 19 6 59 
Suggest remedial measures....... 10 23 19 6 58 
Check on previous suggestions.... 9 23 19 6 57 
Check physical conditions........ 9 22 19 6 56 
PMstiPaAte” DFO JECts? ob. «tse s eis 8 22 19 6 55 
BUS POBL WOACVICESS io'! si «oie alsa oi o/s) 8 21 18 6 53 
PU DACM yacais shine ini dial d cis se lecas sie a * 7 20 AR 6 52 
mmamine plan Dookse. . ii 0'. 6066 6 17 14 5 42 
Give standard grammar tests..... 3 15 17 5 40 
Make personal appeal to pupils... 5 14 13 5 37 
Make special promotions......... 5 14 14 3 36 
Give informal grammar tests..... 5 gia 12 6 34 
Leave written criticism for teacher 3 10 15 4 32 
Confer with teacher t ........... 2 5 4 0 uM 
Make appointment with teacher t. 3 te 3 
Decide on books and suppliest...} .. 1 1 sie 2 
Revise and adjust course of study t 2 xe 3 2 
Inspect pupils’ work t ........... aS x 1 ee 1 
PE OSSIDLOU FOP INOS swale 4's oi6)s 4 6'5' 6 ps2 12 23 19 6 60 


* Ambrose H. Perrin, ‘The Local Status and Activities of General Super- 
visors in City Schools,’ Elementary School Journal, Vol. 26, Jan., 1926, 
pp. 345-356. 

7 This item was added to the questionnaire. 
not, supervisors can do successful demonstration teaching. 
They can and should supply more examples of good teach- 
ing, but whether they should themselves be expected to go 
into the classroom and demonstrate teaching procedures 
is another and probably a personal question. There is at 
times in this demand an implied ‘‘show me’’ criticism 
which is directed toward supervision. The implication is 
that supervisors cannot teach. It would not be at all fair, 
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however, to infer that such is the attitude of all teachers. 
Most teachers when asked would honestly like to know how 
the ‘‘thing’’ is to be done, and many supervisors give them 
little light. Where the supervisor is of the supervising 
teacher type and has classes of his own with which to keep 
in practice, he will probably have little difficulty in demon- 
strating teacher procedures; where he has not such an 
opportunity he will have to be the judge. While it is an 
asset to be able to demonstrate one’s own theories, it is not 
necessarily a prerequisite to all good supervision. 

What records do supervisors keep of their visits? Super- 
visors usually keep some record of visits made. The de- 
vices most frequently used are: record blanks, notes, 
teachers’ record book, written report, card index, class- 
book, and graphs, the frequency being in the order named. 
Only 16 (31 not reporting) of the 159 supervisors report- 
ing use a recitation score card; 24 always and 22 occa- 
sionally leave written summaries of criticisms with the 
teacher; and 11 always and 8 occasionally leave written 
comments with the principal. Perrin’s findings (Tables 
37 and 388 below) seem to support these findings to the 
extent that supervisors usually keep some record of the 
results of each visit made. 


TABLE 37.—SUMMARY OF THE REPLIES TO THE QUESTION, ‘‘Do You 
Krrp A Recorp or Eacu Visir?’’ * 


Class 1: | Class 2: | Class 3: | Class 4: 
Cities of | Cities of | Cities of | Cities of 


nee 100,000 |50,000 to| 20,000 to} 4,000 to | ots 
and over| 100,000 | 50,000 | 20,000 
ECE Gene ML AER Ue 8 18 15 6 47 
NoMeERI TS Senos it 6 5 1 13 
Not reporting: . 4s. 3's. 3 0 0 0 3 
PAL eG? eiice 12 24 20 7 63 


* One reported “Yes and No.” 
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~TasLe 38.—SUMMARY OF THE REPLIES TO THE QuESTION, ‘‘Do You 
Use A Form BLANK IN MAKING A Report TO THE TEACHER?’’ * 


Class 1: | Class 2: | Class 3: | Class 4: 
Cities of | Cities of | Cities of | Cities of 


Answer 100,000 |50,000 to|20,000 to| 4,000 to | 2 ot@ls 
and over} 100,000 | 50,000 | 20,000 
NACH Ci iisiaGiate He wiara's 's.« 5 2 1 2 a 6 
emer ott A. 7 21 18 5 51 
Not-reporting .\./.{0's:<. 3 1 0 0 4. 
Topaleaess « pepe ; 12 23 | 20 6 61 


* Ambrose H. Perrin, ‘‘The Local Status and Activities of General Super- 
visors in City Schools,’ Hlementary School Journal, Vol, 26, Jan., 1926, 
pp. 845-356. 

What follow-up devices do supervisors use? The two 
most frequently employed devices are conferences with 
teachers and return visits (Table 39). Conferences were 
reported by twenty-four supervisors; more visits by ten 


TABLE 39.—FoOLLOW-UP DEVICES REPORTED 
After Perrin * 


Size of City 
Device BEAST A PAA te MAAR. ODS) YG | 
1 2 3 4 
Conference with the teacher...... 5 v6 8 1 21 
Conference with the principal....| 2 1 0 0 3 
VOR UEPTNM VISEDI cs: 0! staid \iadara o's) 4i nose iolaiswie 3 3 3 1 10 
MEMNOUSEF ATION) | (dis vis 'é sleds els ee e's « 0 0 1 1 2 
AESbsy LOR tO PUPS. ciecis «ke sce: ae: 0 2 2 5 
ESELSCUIRVIRGICRS Ne'sia kl cet'a «oes la ea a ees 1 0 0 0 i 
Grading of the teacher. 60. .2'.): 0 1 0 0 1 
Visiting day for the teacher...... 1 0 0 0 1 
Da PR ales waa le wate Scar ecale Ue ab ats 2 2 0 0 os 
Br OUMLCOOUUING s/he ate F ofsiole eles Siscerats a 9 5 1 16 
POL Ate tate ciel shal'e, ds 'a fais 85: 6 Da ctoiny 16} |.23 19 6 64 


* Ambrose H. Perrin, “The Local Status and Activities of General Super- 
visors in City Schools,” Hlementary School Journal, Vol. 26, Jan., 1926, 


pp. 345-356. 
~ Four reported two devices each. 
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supervisors; tests for pupils by five; and none by four. 
Other methods used are bulletins, demonstrations, teacher- 
rating, and visiting day for teacher. Perrin’s table is 
reproduced below. 

What activities do supervisors carry on in the school 
building outside of the classroom? Most of these ac- 
tivities are of the conference type and with the principal 


TABLE 40.—ACTIVITIES CARRIED ON BY THE GENERAL SUPERVISOR IN 
THE SCHOOL BUILDING OUTSIDE THE CLASSROOM * 


Class | Class | C1 1 
Activity fala tee meet Totals 


———— | — | | —_______ 


1. Conferring with the principal 
regarding: 


General building problem... 3 20 12 2 37 
pecially provlermis’ obs ad als 8 22 18 3 51 
Classification of pupils...... 7 21 14 4 46 
Making of programs........ 10 23 ih 4 54 
Improving instruction ...... Ze 19 15 4 45 
2. Conferring with principal and 
teachers regarding: 
Visiting days for teachers... 2 23 19 6 57 
Interroom activities ........ es 19 10 6 39 
SSUPDILED ine tails coshes misidieie states 5 20 18 6 49 


3. Building meetings: 
Attend building  entertain- 


TWO GWys hols sh aia ces tae ste ale 5 22 15 5 47 
Attend after-school building 

TOGtITIES © fiaiai ts abe ecaree Biare 5 16 8 5 34 

HAPUES WOSSIDIO. 4 ois he wks sb (si6s 12 23 19 6 60 


* Ambrose H. Perrin, ‘The Local Status and Activities of General Super- 
visors in City Schools,” Hlementary School Journal, Vol. 26, Jan., 1926, 
pp. 345-356. 


, 


of the building. ‘‘Visiting days for teachers,’’ appears 
first on the list. This is interesting and raises a question. 
To what extent is the matter of visiting days the problem 
of the supervisor? Undoubtedly, this is primarily an ad- 
ministrative matter. The general policy should be stated 
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by the superintendent of schools, and the administration 
of it in individual cases left to the building principal. On 
the other hand, it may very well be that the supervisor 
is able to supply expert advice and needed information in 
a cooperative manner which fully recognizes the princi- 
pal’s rights of initiation and final authority. Several other 
items on this list seem to be of the same general character. 
In about 75 per cent of the cases supervisors confer upon 
matters immediately related to instruction. (Table 40.) 
Should supervisors rate teachers? Risk found that 61 
out of 103 cities reporting had some scheme of rating, and 
42 had no scheme, except a general merit estimate of the 
teacher’s ability made for purposes of recommendation, 
transfer, promotion, or dismissal. Teachers are rated by 
principals in 21 cases; by principals and superintendents 
in 15 cases; by principals, supervisors, and superintendents 
in 37 cases; by supervisors alone in 6 cases; and by the 
superintendent alone in 5 cases. It is unfortunate that 
these data are not more complete. Crouch *® found in a 
study, which included returns from 647 elementary school 
principals, that in connection with the function of rating 
teachers, 10 per cent of the principals ‘‘initiate’’ this 
activity ; 30 per cent ‘‘assist’’; 20 per cent have ‘‘final 
authority’’; and 40 per cent have ‘‘no status.’’ There 
seems to be little doubt about the fact that the building 
principal usually shares or assumes the responsibility for 
rating. This seems to be entirely proper. Rating is an 
administrative matter and not a function of special super- 
vision, except on call or where expert advice is needed. 
This statement in no way conflicts with the statement that 
one function of supervision is inspection. The super- 


Roy A. Crouch, ‘‘The Status of the Elementary School Princi- 
pal,’’ Studies in the Elementary School Principalship, Fifth Year- 
book of the Department of Elementary School Principals, National 
Education Association (1926), p. 255. 
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visor’s responsibility is a general instructional responsi- 
bility. That is, he is not directly responsible for the indi- 
vidual conditions in particular school buildings or for the 
work of individual teachers. This responsibility belongs 
to the principal. Neither does this statement conflict with 
the statement that supervisors may find rating schemes of 
general value in the improvement of instruction. Many 
supervisors are very loath to relinquish this function, be- 
lieving that when they do so they will lose their hold on 
teachers. It is true that they will be less successful in 
whipping teachers into line, but they should be more suc- 
cessful in helping them. The practice of having super- 
visors rate teachers is in direct opposition to the principal’s 
authority over them. As will be said many times in this 
volume, it is the principal and not the supervisor who is 
ultimately responsible for the work of individual teachers. 
In so far as a rating in one special field is different from 
rating in another, it is the function of supervisors to set 
up standards. But it is the function of principals to apply 
these standards. Only in cases where supervisors are 
acting in the capacity of assistant superintendent or where 
the principal is plainly incompetent, should supervisors 
assume rating responsibilities. The rating power of super- 
visors has been a decided handicap to them, especially 
where they have attempted to put supervision on the serv- 
ice basis. The idea that supervisors rate teachers has been 
the source of much ill feeling against special supervision, 
and a real load upon their service functions. 

The relations of supervisors to building principal. The 
weakest spot in the conventional organization of depart- 
mental supervision is at the point where the supervisor 
and the building principal cross lines of authority in the 
supervision of the classroom work of teachers and pupils. 
The principal and supervisor, each of whom has been given 
large authority in connection with his specialized duties, 
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are frequently placed in embarrassing and sometimes an- 
tagonistic positions in connection with the activities which 
they carry on in the realm of joint jurisdiction. This is 
particularly true in connection with the supervision of the 
special subjects. For example, the question may be raised 
when the supervisor of music visits a local school building 
to supervise the instruction in music, as to what authority 
she has in a building officially in charge of the principal. 
Does the special supervisor while in the school building act 
in the capacity of an assistant superintendent, as an as- 
sistant principal, as one of the regular teachers? What is 
the special relationship which she bears to the school prin- 
eipal? Limiting the answer for this question to the super- 
visors of the special subjects, and judging by the returns 
made to a questionnaire by 119 supervisors scattered 
among 44 cities of over 100,000 population in the United 
States, the supervisor in about four cases out of ten acts 
in the position of an assistant superintendent. The re- 
turns to this questionnaire are shown in greater detail in 
Table 41. 


TABLE 41.—ADMINISTRATIVE RELATION OF THE ScHOOL SUPERVISOR 
TO THE BUILDING PRINCIPAL 


NUMBER OF CASES 


SUPERVISOR Home| Man- Physi- 
ysi , 
Acts Eeo- | ual yA ecko Wi Per 
Art | jom- |Train-| Music) man-| pay. | Total] cent 


ics ing ship eation 


SSS) | a ee eS 


As Assistant 
Superintendent .| 5 5 10 10 5 11 | 46 39 
As Assistant Prin- 


EEA RRC? Depa 3 4 2 7 2 eg es, 16 
As Teacher ...... 5 8 Goa pahe 2 3 26 22 
Cooperatively ....| 6 5 7 i 3 22 18 
Independently ...} 1 1 4 ‘a 6 5 


mn | ee | | | | ST. | | ees 
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Table 41 includes 20 supervisors or directors of art de- 
partments, 23 of home economics, 29 of manual training, 
20 of music, 12 of penmanship, and 15 of physical educa- 
tion. Out of a total of 119 supervisors (see next to the 
last column) 46, or 39 per cent, act in the capacity of an 
assistant superintendent while in the elementary-school 
building. Nineteen supervisors, or 16 per cent, act in the © 
capacity of assistant principal; 26 supervisors, or 22 per 
cent, act as teachers; while 22 supervisors, or 18 per cent, 
report some sort of cooperative understanding between 
themselves andthe principal. Six supervisors report them- 
selves to be entirely independent of the elementary-school 
principal. Unfortunately, besides the returns used in 
Table 41, there were replies which indicate that in a great 
many instances the administrative relationship between 
the supervisor and the principal has never been sufficiently 
established, but depends largely upon the particular prin- 
cipal or supervisor concerned. 

The distinctions indicated in Table 42 are not entirely 
clear-cut, because there is considerable variation from city 
to city in the manner in which the assistant superintendent 
and the other officers indicated assume authority when they 
visit an elementary building. There are on the whole, 
however, three significant facts which stand out in the 
various replies received from the supervisors: (1) that 
there is a large variation in the type of relationship which 
exists between the principal and the supervisor from city 
to city; (2) that supervisors frequently assume the position 
of an authoritative administrator; and (3) that there are 
comparatively few cases in which definitely planned co- 
operative relationships have been set up. This point will 
be discussed in more detail in a later chapter of this vol- 
ume (Chapter V). 

Harris discovered a similar situation in his study of 
157 cities, upon assembling the data received in answer 
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to the following question: ‘‘From whom do teachers get 
orders and directions?’’ A modified tabulation of his 
‘returns is given here as Table 42. 


TABLE 42.—OFFICERS FROM WHOM TEACHERS RECEIVE ORDERS 
oR DIRECTIONS 


After Harris 


Superior Officer Number Per Cent 
REAR alert ialig oa chek Sgn oi aeveib ined, sis 56 37 
ROE VASOL Sst sie oie sores sieie cine e's alle «9! as 10 6 
ROTI CeMGON Gs os ys sis <ictat ec <is.ehs.s vols 4 3 
Assistant Superintendent .......... 1 a: 
ICH ALEMORL ECON. 6.0. «'l es sielelaie ssinio's 2 2 
Principal and Supervisor........... 33 22 
Other) Combinations .\) 0 as ness 44 29 
ERA Wai Pate s atcral eras 4) sever vele’y te wee 4-6 e+ 9, > 150 100 


The foregoing tabulation reveals a wide scattering of 
authority, in which the principal leads with 37 per cent 
of the total number of cases. The large percentage of 
cases in which the teacher receives orders from more than 
one superior officer indicates a decided overlapping in the 
administration of authority. 

Risk reports a number of noteworthy facts with refer- 
ence to the general type of cooperation which exists be- 
tween supervisors and elementary principals in connection 
with the supervision of the academic and the special sub- 
jects.72 
_ Table 43 is based upon answers received to the two 
questions, ‘‘Does your grade principal supervise the aca- 
demic subjects taught in his building?’’ and ‘‘Does your 
gerade principal supervise subjects like music, drawing, 
ete., taught in his building?’’ It may be seen from Table 


aT, M. Risk, Supervisory Organization and Procedure in Public 
Schools, Master’s Thesis, University of Wisconsin (1925), pp. 34-37. 
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43 that the great majority of principals (91 per cent) 
supervise the academic subjects which are taught in their 
schools, but that a considerably smaller number (58) 
supervise the special subjects. Supervision by the princi- 
pal of both academie and special subjects is particularly 
common in cities of over 100,000. 

TABLE 43.—RELATIVE NUMBERS OF ELEMENTARY-SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 

WHO SUPERVISE ACADEMIC AND SPECIAL SUBJECTS 
From data by Risk 


ACADEMIC SUBJECTS SPECIAL SUBJECTS 
TYPE eee Not «os Not 
OF Supervising Supervising Supervising Supervising 
CITY POE ER OE OM) Wik eae eon | Ce 
Num-| Per |Num-| Per |Num-| Per |Num-]| Per 
ber Cent | ber Cent | ber Cent | ber Cent 
Group I 


20,000-50,000...) 113 | 91 lp) 9 69 57 52 43 


Group II 
50,000-100,000..} 40 | 93 3 7 20 46 | 23 54 


Group II 
100,000-500,000.} 28 | 93 2 °f 26 83 5 Li 
TR OUA LS Mae cn esate aie 1811092) )h GL6 Or 11s 58 | 80 42 


TABLE 44.—Is SUPERVISION OF ACADEMIC SUBJECTS SHARED BY 
BuILDING PRINCIPALS AND SUPERVISORS ? 


From data by Risk 


SUPERVISION OF ACADEMIC SUBJECTS 


TyPHr or CITY Shared Not Shared 
Number Per Cent Number Per Cent 

Group I 

20,000-50,000 ........ 52 43 69 Lay 
Group II 

50,000-100,000 aVelodo erate 29 67 14 33 
Group IIT 

100,000-500,000 ...... 29 97 2 5 


SE OUR LAs A pam tae one. 110 56 85 44 
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The answers to Risk’s question, ‘‘Is this supervision of 
academic subjects shared by both building principal and 
-supervisor?’’ are given here in tabular form as Table 44. 

A study of Table 44 indicates that the majority of prin- 
cipals (57 per cent) in Group I do not share supervision 
of the academic subjects with the supervisors. However, 
in Group II with 67 per cent sharing, and in Group III 
with 97 per cent sharing, the plan of sharing supervisory 
activities is a heavy favorite. Risk does not give similar 
data concerning the special subjects. 

Chapter summary. The materials which have been 
drawn upon in the chapter now concluding present an 
imposing array of statistical evidence concerning the fea- 
tures which characterize the organization of supervision in 
the larger cities,of the United States. The outstanding 
observation which may be made from this mass of data is 
that supervisory organization as a whole while it has 
many common features, is characterized by a _ sur- 
prisingly large amount of individual variation. It 
is impossible at the present time to describe a single 
city organization which may be said to be typical of the 
country’s current practices. In lieu of this, for the pur- 
pose of summarization, we may set up a hypothetical super- 
visor who embodies the most frequent practice in connec- 
tion with the more important of the various features which 
have been presented in the foregoing pages. In doing this, 
the various percentages of frequency attached to each prac- 
tice will be indicated in parenthesis immediately following 
the naming of the practice. Such an imaginary supervisor 
would be directly responsible to the superintendent of 
schools (64 per cent), would have large freedom in the 
control of departmental activities (47 per cent), would 
nominate his departmental teachers and assistants (69 per 
cent), would act in the capacity of an assistant superin- 
tendent while in the school buildings (39 per cent), would 
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yield to the principal in giving orders to the teachers (37 
per cent), would share responsibilities for supervision of 
academic subjects with the principal (56 per cent), would 
be granted no remuneration in connection- with local trans- 
portation (44 per cent), would find a room for demonstra- 
tion purposes in the local school buildings (65 per cent), 
would keep library references in his own department (56 
per cent), would be elected on a progressive salary schedule 
(46 per cent), and the major need of his department would 
be an increase in the number of assistants (32 per cent). 

This supervisor would begin the year’s work with a 
teachers’ meeting which -would usually be supplemented 
by conferences and special printed or mimeographed ma- 
terials. She would require lesson plans (51 per cent), and 
hold monthly teachers’ meetings at which attendance 
would be compulsory (80 per cent). This supervisor 
would usually discuss in these meetings methods of in- 
struction, courses of study, objectives, and experimental 
work. This supervisor would visit teachers monthly, the 
average visit being about thirty minutes in length. About 
45 per cent of the supervisor’s visits would be unan- 
nounced; 35 per cent announced; and 20 per cent sched- 
uled. While in the classroom the supervisor would evalu- 
ate the lesson, suggest remedial measures, check on previous 
suggestions, initiate new projects, suggest devices, and 
occasionally teach. 

In considering the several items it should be remem- 
bered that they are selected solely on the basis of high 
frequency of appearance, and do not as such have any 
bearing upon each other. It is quite probable that no 
single supervisory department corresponds to the hypo- 
thetical one featured above. The most frequent practices, 
however, are not necessarily the ideal ones; in fact, several 
of them are quite the reverse. The frequencies given, © 
however, do reveal on the basis of common practice what 
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may be looked for in the way of special features of depart- 
mental organization in the large cities of the United States. 
Taken as a whole, the tables given in the present chapter 
afford a very fair idea of the present scope and variability 
of supervisory organization on a departmental basis. The 
administrative care of supervision will be treated in the 
chapter immediately to follow. 


CHAPTER III 
THE DISTRIBUTION OF SUPERVISORY DUTIES 


The problem of the distribution of supervisory duties. 
One of the most difficult problems of the entire field of 
supervisory organization is the problem which concerns 
the proper distribution of supervisory duties. It has al- 
ready been shown how the introduction of new subjects and 
activities into the curriculum has given rise to special 
supervisors. At the same time the amount of time given 
by principals and superintendents to matters of instruc- 
tion has materially increased. There have thus come to 
be three sets of school officers who devote either all or 
major parts of their time to the field of supervision. 

If it be assumed that supervision is needed, the ad- 
ministrative question as to the best plan of distributing 
and allocating the various supervisory responsibilities im- 
mediately presents itself. If it be decided that it is wise to 
assign a considerable portion of the supervisory load to 
special supervisors, the administration is then confronted 
with questions as to the number of supervisors needed. 
Should one supervisor be employed for every ten teachers, 
for every one hundred teachers, or for every one thousand 
teachers? Do new subjects and services necessitate the 
employment of a comparatively greater number of super- 
visors than old subjects? Should supervisors be employed 
upon a grade basis, such as primary supervisors; upon a 
subject basis, such as music supervisors; or upon a terri- 
torial basis, such as district supervisors? 

There is also the question as to the part that an ad- 

86 
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ministrative officer, such as a principal or a superintendent, 
should take in activities which are of a strictly supervisory 
character. How much of his total time should he devote 
to supervision? For what particular supervisory activities 
should he assume immediate responsibility? What co- 
operative relations should he maintain with other super- 
visory officers? Such questions are of great importance 
to the organization of supervision. Unfortunately it is 
impossible to answer them at this time in any other than 
an arbitrary manner. The best that can be done is to 
present a number of descriptive studies which bear upon 
the present status of the distribution of supervisory duties 
in various school systems in the United States, and make 
such comments by way of interpretation as appear to be 
justified by present-day practice. It will be thus the 
purpose of this chapter to discuss three aspects of the prob- 
lem of the distribution of supervisory responsibilities: (1) 
the relative numbers of supervisors employed and desirable 
for city school systems; (2) the relative part played by 
principals in the supervision of instruction; and (3) the 
function of the superintendent in the supervision of in- 
struction. 


I. Tue Revative NuMBERS OF SUPERVISORS IN CITY 
ScHooL SYSTEMS 


The relative numbers of supervisors in large cities. 
Owing to the fact that the larger cities usually have a 
greater variety of supervision, there is an erroneous im- 
pression on the part of many persons that teachers in the 
larger cities receive a greater amount of special super- 
vision than in the smaller. This impression is not borne 
out by the facts. As a matter of fact, other things being 
equal, the larger the city the less is the amount of per 
capita supervision. This may be shown for cities of over 
100,000 population by arranging them in four groups ac- 
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cording to size and computing the average number of 
pupils per administrative officer in each group. This has 
been done in Table 45. Group I contains 26 cities ranging 
between 100,000 and 250,000 population; group II includes 
8 cities ranging from 250,000 to 500,000 population; group 
ITT includes 4 cities ranging from 500,000 to 750,000 popu- 
lation; and group IV includes 6 cities of 750,000 and above. 
The table shows the average number of superintendents, 
the average number of supervisors, and the average num- 
ber of principals for each group of cities. 


TABLE 45.—THE INCREASING RESPONSIBILITY OF ADMINISTRATIVE AND 
SUPERVISORY OFFICERS ACCORDING To Size or Ciry 


Aver- 
age | Pupils aver : Aver- ; 
Num- | per ay e | Pupils hah Pupils 
AB ealereatiin hele ie um- | per 
City Groups ber of | Super hanbfaRanee (beeeelae ae 


Super- | intend- 


intend-|} ent Super-| visor | Prin- | cipal 


ents visors cipals 
Group I: 26 cities 
100,000-250,000 ...) 1.77 | 16,418) 16 1,825 53 550 
Group II: 8 cities 
250,000-500,000 ...] 3.25 | 19,595] 25 2,573 93 681 
Group III: 4 cities 
500,000-750,000 ...} 6.25 | 25,271] 35 4,481 171 924 


Group IV: 6 cities 
750,000 and above .| 13.00 | 30,556 52 7,664 | 289 | 1,374 
ERTL eMUIER eshte Fehe ie 3.97 | 24,503 24 4,023 103 943 


Superintendents, supervisors, and principals above include assistants. 
Cities grouped according to 1920 census. Pupils computed according to 
1923-24 enrollments. 


As may be seen from an examination of Table 45, there 
are more administrative and supervisory officers in abso- 
lute numbers in the larger cities than in the smaller; but 
when the number of pupils per officer is computed, it is 
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discovered that the larger the city the greater the number 
of pupils per officer. The number of pupils per super- 
intendent (including assistant superintendents), for ex- 
ample, in cities between 100,000 and 250,000 is 16,418, as 
compared to 30,556 in cities above 750,000. There are but 
1,825 pupils per supervisor in Group I (100,000 to 250,000) 
as compared to 7,664 per supervisor in Group IV (750,000 
and above), and there are but 550 pupils per principal in 
Group I as compared to 1,374 pupils per principal in 
Group IV. Corresponding figures are found for the inter- 
mediate groups. Speaking generally, there are two times 
as many pupils per superintendent in the six largest cities 
as compared to the twenty-six smallest cities of 100,000 and 
over; and there are four times as many pupils per super- 
visor. 

How many buildings, teachers, and pupils can a super- 
visor supervise? Miss Halnon in a study* of the status 
of elementary supervision raised the question, ‘‘ How many 
buildings, teachers, and pupils can a supervisor super- 
vise?’’ Her data are based upon a questionnaire study 
for which she received returns from 108 supervisors in 
37 cities of a population of 15,000 and over in the states 
of the Middle West. Her data are difficult to interpret, 
based as they are upon returns from supervisors of all 
types. Tables 46, 47, and 48 summarize her findings. 
The number of buildings under the charge of a single 
supervisor ranges from 1 to 83; the number of teachers 
under the charge of a single supervisor ranges from 5 to 
1,200; and the number of pupils under the charge of a 
single supervisor from 175 to 39,500. Obviously, there is 
no agreement on how many buildings, teachers, and pupils 
a supervisor can supervise. If the medians of present 


*May Halnon, The Present Status of Elementary Supervision, 
Master’s Thesis, Indiana University (1924), pp. 29-32. 
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practice as discovered by Miss Halnon are taken as stand- 
ard, a supervisor may be expected to supervise 8 buildings, 
37 teachers, and 1,350 pupils. Unfortunately, the figures 
here quoted do not supply standards for different sized 
cities. 


TABLE 46.—NUMBER OF BUILDINGS PER SUPERVISOR 


Number of Buildings Number of Supervisors 
per Supervisor Reporting 
Tie oS Wise gate Bab to mete hans ave enone 66 
DTU s ectabet Becks old a oda eave nic ts Rey Ne 26 
CASON WLIW shah slide lala hate Geet HEM nIL ARNE 5 
DASA ieMiericat ek Te SM alo iatstete th a aeie ake a ee t 
POO Meee eu Cohete stele okey ate okt e-alsin ol ot Reon 5 
OU ie Merete at Aeatattes terete ce eee 4 
OPT MISE ts sain loteloia 0s sole Yala tetera eee 0 
FA AOU ie a aug antes galntens hare etl egiels elgtee rae net 0 
EOE tae cis eie ib verwie ate cicyel aimee alsa bas Weert a ese 1 
Median ic vaye baa Sie 8 
Number of cases .......... 108 


TABLE 47.—NUMBER OF TEACHERS PER SUPERVISOR 


Number of Teachers Number of Supervisors 
per Supervisor Reporting 

Bie LOO oan taists a Siete tree alba mba reroll a eons 83 
NUNES. Se ere Mca MN aE UR SS ont als 9 

74 Us Sesto UIA pra agin Sols Pyle Agia) Seca 3 Be 4 
BOTS A200 oie ie cre ovat hate hn in iets core ete eee 1 
BOE = (OOO Ue esate svlae ee tae wis tenet eeeneiene ines 2 
DOLE GUO SLOG ak atari eta stale earner Ee cette iL 
OOL=\. 700 patie sleatan ss cei aiamsie pe cies eine eene ae 1 
COT TOES sis ints slate gee ats aiclsnt hie eee eee 2 
B01 1900" clei k salsa sauce oie eee eae 0 
DOT LOOO - 55.55 ssa ta's ote en aca cmiohate tae ete ie eae a 
BOO LUTOO) or aria eee ene he er ete 0 
T1011 200) belie ci ele cele Wie ence ee a 

Median 722% Sou g e ee 37 
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Miss Daily in a study? of the functions, qualifications, 
and working relations of the general supervisor in the 
elementary school, raised a similar question relative to 
the number of general supervisors desirable per teacher. 
After raising the question of how many teachers each 
supervisor now supervises, she asked, ‘‘ What do you think 
constitutes a fair supervisory load?’’ Her data are based 
upon a questionnaire study including replies for 116 super- 


TABLE 48.—NUMBER OF PUPILS PER SUPERVISOR 


Number of Pupils Number of Supervisors 
per Supervisor Reporting 
ELFEN cr NIU) ergs eater tata cen eta toto iat saiet fy 4 a8 ant ol vee. @ 56 
BO Lee Sc) Maeve tte iy hol o'sr's fe citebe, vores er rs 14 
eis OU Neyer ee at hncte djaj Veloso eye ehataleie aeons "i 
COU ar UO Ug Weta e shi dte els coe it o aieperd oto e's 4 
BHO I One Nance ccalaieterd incase hip sate ecard ah acogas 2 
OU OUU Na ter, te aches oats selaar ee late a ate 1 
BOO IANO, Mer Neat e/a Mel Lie el da oie sl elln ale a vetate 1 
POUT LO OUU On wa whecn diciiis fs is ahd wale aie an oh ates iL 
OM MIMD els clecsriarats Ged b a osey ete wial Sokererern aie 6 1 
Oe MO CAR ees Putelais Siateiwh dato tare in Wages doie 2 
POM ee OOO pitas onontat traraian sce ta.s 6 ates sretenaraeals iL 
FO OUND cree oial's) ode 'ay als ears; siete ee eieis aba wil erate 0 
24,001-26,000 ....... RUS Neer Gee fe! ah eee hee ae 1 
POOR BB O00 crore mahte tig cide doers eseyulapsie/olane’ she's 0 
aie NO Otay cg ed urea cald latin; Cade slaale Pav eiQ\ wal seer apateLs 3 
BOOM aA OOS Naik. pieve cieleveiers sruls sees: siete. gleusote ates 0 
SOUT GA OO Notre a sue scsie aij s ahwiece des eiWrelate ata wtare 0 
He OOIESO OG anvars iy caisis x ticis ed's = oa) e cisteneltdciche 0 
BOOUICOO OOH re waiatavereir te al eie Sule aletata Amiens ate 0 
BOE SOOO IY is): sich of ahad s.aiade. soe were st vieleratoiiels i 
Micali a na statale aire aera ane ae 1,350 
Number of cases ......... 95 


Mary Jane Daily, The Function, Qualifications, and Working Ke- 
lations of the General Supervisor in the Elementary School, Master’s 
Thesis, Indiana University (1925), pp. 54-55. 
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-TaBLE 49.—REPORT OF SUPERINTENDENTS ON THE NUMBER OF 
TEACHERS PER SUPERVISOR 


Fair Number of Teachers Number of Superintendents 
per Supervisor Reporting 
LE LOO Fee Sie tiie ass wie rtd Soka Wisse eit 50 
LOS 2000 Ae Oars ee aie tetera ete tele atate a tetas 15 
AQ be ees) ear esene fey etavare'e sg tie ie et xecals ety leer atices 8 
DOL FAOO Par a's | acoteseletaein's's pala od eretenete 0 
ANTS SOOO ts tal ee wield viseinln lars whe mee eto e ne ui 
DUES OOO IN Gi Ne araieys els Su Mates Rav 0 
GU FOO any Shes tine Aico aids Wig iatatanney eee 0 
OMe UOG irre ete s ay cated ba eke weeue tn ces i 

Number ob) Cased) \)\ien eine 75 


TABLE 50.—REPORT OF GENERAL SUPERVISORS ON THE NUMBER OF 
TEACHERS PER SUPERVISOR 


Fair Number of Teachers Number of Superintendents 
per Supervisor’ Reporting 
DRUM Fe Maria) sip abatoravere galas te east tat etttans 30 
MEAG lark lale wale ts miao no Safa et te eiselteee 
BO TCOUU cts care gacn turn oleh eters retort ese 2 
HO SOU INS tele sigcp as shatobe eiasiy scauauene Sahat 0 
C11 BUS Seam dy PAR) SA le opel Shag kar nL 
HU LSOUG "Wh ats sical nae nl cree ee oe ee ete eu ieele 0 
GUE 00a. tina siete ae see See 0 
TO EaS OU ir aiacs alate slo stem avgeeeete sie mee testa store 0 
ADO TES NCC ae Neate ale) alten Soni 1 

Number of cases .........- 53 


intendents and 76 supervisors from larger cities through- 
out the country. Tables 49 and 50 give her findings. Both 
superintendents and supervisors varied greatly in their 
judgments of what constitutes a fair amount of super- 
vision. The superintendents’ estimates of what constitutes 
a fair amount of supervision ranged in the number of 
teachers per supervisor from’15 to 1,000 with a median of 
60. The supervisors’ estimates ranged from 10 to 1,400 
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with a median of 88. If the opinion of a typical group of 
superintendents and supervisors can be relied upon, the 
most desirable number of teachers per supervisor is less 
than 100. A considerable number of superintendents and 
supervisors indicated that from 50 to 75 teachers per super- 
visor make a good number for really efficient supervisory 
work. 

The distribution of supervisory duties. As has already 
been pointed out in the introductory paragraphs of this 
chapter, one of the problems of considerable importance in 
the field of supervision is the proper distribution of super- 
visory duties. Supervision is now ordinarily performed 
‘by three sets of school officials, namely, special supervisors, 
principals, and superintendents. This and the succeeding 
chapter will be devoted to a discussion of the parts played 
by each of these officials. Let us turn first to a discussion 
of the part played by the principal in the supervision of 
instruction. 


II. THe RELATIVE Part PLAYED By PRINCIPALS IN 
SUPERVISION 


A. The Elementary-School Principal 


What part shall the elementary principal play in the 
supervision of instruction? One of the outstanding 
changes which has come into effect in recent years in the 
administrative organization of public schools is the in- 
stallation of the elementary-school principal as a major 
administrative and supervisory school officer. The nature 
of the work of the elementary principal has been from the 
start largely administrative and clerical in character, but 
there has been a growing tendency in recent years to em- 
phasize his responsibility in the field of supervision. The 
general nature of this tendency is brought out in the ex- 
cerpts which appear below. 
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Cubberley * reported in connection with the Portland, 
Oregon, school survey in 1913: 


The office of principal should be materially increased in im- 
portance. . . . They [the principals] should be expected to study 
the educational side of their work more than they do; they should 
be expected to become more helpful personal and professional 
leaders than they now are; they should be given larger authority 
and, larger liberty in the management of their school (under the 
superintendent) than they now possess... . 


Ten years later the following statement appears in the 
report * of the Springfield, Massachusetts, survey : 


Many of the principals are so absorbed in the details of ad- 
ministration work, such as checking up on the attendance, reply- 
ing to telephone calls, making out records, conferring with special 
teachers, doctors, nurses, attendance officers, and parents, that 
they have little time for their more important work of super- 
vision of teaching. It is suggested that certain administrative 
devices which would give them greater freedom in the control of 
their time should be adopted. 


Superintendent Gosling > emphasizes the dominant posi- 
tion of the principal with respect to supervision in the 
following language: 


Now if there is ever to be adequate supervision, the work must 
be done mainly by the principals. This statement applies to 
large schools as well as to small ones. Principals. are or should 
be in intimate daily contact with the teaching process in their 
buildings. For this reason they are in a strategic position for 
rendering a maximum of supervisory assistance. It follows from 


5. P. Cubberley and staff, The Portland Survey (Copyright, 1915, 
by World Book Co., publishers, Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York), pp. 
47-51. 

“George D. Strayer and staff, ‘‘Survey Report of Springfield, 
Massachusetts’’ (Teachers College, Columbia University, 1923-24), pp. 
34-38. 

'T, W. Gosling, ‘‘Supervision without a Supervisor,’’? Journal of 
Educational Method, Vol. I, April, 1922, pp. 306-311. 
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' this situation that the most effective method of securing adequate 
supervision is to exalt the office of principal, to invest the prin- 
cipal with greater responsibility, and to expect in return a large 
measure of initiative, of leadership, and of helpfulness. 


The movement toward increasing the principal’s respon- 
sibility seems to be widespread and incisive. Statements 
to this effect have been appearing from many sources. 
The Detroit policy ° says, for example, ‘‘that it is the prin- 
cipal who is responsible for the work of a particular 
teacher.’’ Miss Margaret Madden” speaking of the Chi- 
cago plan says, ‘‘the theory in our city is that the principal 
is in the fullest sense the responsible head of the school 
system.’’ Fred M. Hunter® says, ‘‘the principal is ad- 
ministrator and executive-in-chief in his school, the direct 
representative of the superintendent, and the responsible 
officer of the school not only for the organization and 
operation of the school, but for its instructional system 
and results even im the most technical and specialized 
work.’’ 

The rapid increase indicated by the foregoing quotations 
in the demands made upon the elementary principal’s al- 
ready crowded time for purposes of supervision has given 
rise to a series of important problems in administrative 
organization. How much of his time shall the principal 
give to supervision? What particular supervisory duties 
may best be undertaken by a principal? These and similar 
questions have challenged the serious attention of school 


®A,§8. Barr, ‘‘An Analysis of the Duties and Functions of Instrue- 
tional Supervisors,’’ Bureau of Educational Research, Bulletin No. 7, 
University of Wisconsin (1926), pp. 10-12. 

™Margaret Madden, ‘‘The Right Relationship of Codperation Be- 
tween the Principal and Supervisors,’’ Proceedings of the Sixty-Sec- 
ond Annual Meeting of the National Education Association (Wash- 
ington, D. C., 1924), pp. 548-552. 

’Fred M. Hunter, Superintendent’s Bulletin, Oakland Public 
Schools, Oakland, California, Vol. 4, Series No. 30 (April 10, 1924). 
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administrators and may well receive consideration at this 
point. 
- How much time shall a principal give to supervision? 

In Chapter II it was stated that in practice 91 per cent of 
all elementary principals supervise the teaching of aca- 
' demic subjects while a somewhat smaller percentage (58 
per cent) supervise the teaching of special subjects. It was 
also shown that there is growing a belief that the school 
principal should be held responsible for the instructional 
conditions in his building. Just how far the principal in 
the midst of the broad administrative program which is 
attached to the modern school will be able to fulfill these 
expectations is a matter of question. It appears now that 
the school principal will continue both to devote a con- 
siderable amount of his own time to supervision, and to 
use more effectively the services of departmental super- 
visors in the improvement of teaching. In so far as his 
own building is concerned the principal will administer 
these services under his direct charge. 

Something of the present status of supervision in the 
elementary school was indicated in Chapter I (see Table 2) 
from data secured by McClure ® and Bates.1° These studies 
indicated that principals under favorable circumstances 
devote important amounts of time to supervision. Me- 
Clure also secured the opinions of fifteen university pro- 
fessors and twelve large city superintendents relative to 
the importance of various functions of the principalship. 
The findings are summarized in Tables 51 and 52. The 
supervisory function appears to be easily the most impor- 
tant. It is considered twice as important as administra- 


® Worth McClure, ‘‘The Functions of the Elementary School Prin- 
cipal,’’ Elementary School Journal, Vol. 21, March, 1921, pp. 500- 
514. 

Guy Bates, ‘‘Functions of the Elementary School Principal,’’ 
Journal of Educational Method, Vol. 4, Jan., 1925, pp. 178-184. 
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tion by university professors and is apparently greater 
than that of any other two functions combined. Super- 
vision in the opinion of superintendents is the main func- 
tion of the principal to which he is expected to devote fully 
50 per cent of his time. 


TABLE 51.—RELATIVE IMPORTANCE OF THE VARIOUS FUNCTIONS 
ACCORDING TO THE COMBINED JUDGMENTS OF FIFTEEN UNIVERSITY 


PROFESSORS 

Rank of : 

Impor- Functions pe Total Range 

ogee Weighting 
SEs Ors: ties ote Supervision of teaching 40 582 26-65 
Se atta tele Administration 20 310 10-40 
Oeeinestasicre 6 Community leadership 15 218 10-25 
pO ee Professional study 11 197 5-30 
Braye syeih anes Clerical work 10 130 0-20 


TABLE 52.—RELATIVE’ IMPORTANCE OF CERTAIN FUNCTIONS UPON THE 
BASIS OF THE PER CENT oF TIME WHICH SUPERINTENDENTS ExX- 
PECT THE PRINCIPAL TO DEVOTE To EAacH 


Rank of Funct Median R 
Importance atk gat: Percentage aey 
LN sacl 47, Bea ea ee Supervision 50 40-80 
PASE GR ey Administration 20 5-60 
Pena te. wots: Mie % Clerical work 10 0-25 


How many teachers shall the building principal super- 
vise? Does a school ever get so large and supervision of 
such importance that the principal should. have a vice- 
principal and clerical assistance? Miss Flowers* in her 
study of the duties of the elementary-school principal raises 
this question and presents a limited array of data con- 
cerning its solution. The number of schools of various 


“Ida W. Flowers, ‘‘The Duties of the Elementary School Prin- 
cipal,’’ Elementary School Journal, Vol. 27, Feb., 1927, pp. 414-422. 
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sizes having vice-principals and clerks is shown in Table 
53. In the schools included in her study, it is not until 
the school has reached an enrollment of approximately 
500 pupils (15 teachers) that a vice-principal is employed. 


TABLE 53.—NUMBER OF SCHOOLS OF VARIOUS S1zES HAVING VICE- 
PRINCIPALS AND CLERKS x4 


NUMBER OF 


NUMBER OF ScHOOLS HAy- 
ScHOOLS Hay-| NUMBER OF SCHOOLS HAVING | ING NEITHER 
ING VICE- CLERKS VICE-PRINCI- 
PRINCIPALS PALS NOR 
NUMBER OF CLERKS 
lee a ee 
NROLLED g f 
y Outside of In 3 
ae In Baltimore Baltimore mh In 
of Balti- |————-———_|————_ of Balti- 
Balti-| more | Pull | Part | Full | Part | Balti- | more 
more Time | Time | Time | Time | More 
88— 199... 0 0 0 1 0 0 A 0 
200— 399... 0 0 af 2 0 0 4 4 
400— 599... Z iL: 2 1 0 0 0 5 
600— 799... 4 1 3 I 0 0 at 5 
800— 999... 3 2 2 2 0 dL. 0 ik 
PO00=1199% | 08 1 if 0 1 0 0 1 
1,200-1,399 stene 2 a 2 0 0 0 0 0 
1,400-1,599. Pes 0 0 uf 0 1 0 0 0 
1,600-1,799... 0 0 1 0 0 0 0 0 
1,800-1,999...} 0 0 1 0 0 0 0 0 
Oba Uy Posie benhets 13 7 20 abe 2 ak 6 16 
Percentage Vee polsOReos.0 47.6 | 26.2 8.0 4.0 14.3 | 64.0 


The employment of special teachers. A question very 
closely related to those discussed in the preceding two or 
three pages, relates to the effect which the employment of 
special teachers in elementary schools will have upon the 
number of special supervisors employed. The recent ten- 
dency to increase the number of special teachers in elemen- 
tary schools through a departmentalization of teaching will 
doubtless affect both the work of the principal and the 
number of special supervisors employed. There will prob- 
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ably be heads of departments in large elementary schools. 
If so, what will be the effect upon the supervision of 
instruction? Sufficient data are not at hand to estimate 
the effect of this movement. It will probably, however, 
affect, as far as special supervisors are concerned, the 
supervision of instruction in two ways: (1) it will auto- 
matically reduce the number of teachers with whom the 
special supervisor must come in contact; (2) it will pro- 
vide a more specialized group of teachers with which to 
work. It is quite possible that the substitution of special 
teachers in place of regular teachers may solve the problem 
of the disproportionate number of pupils per supervisor 
now characteristic of large city supervision. 

What supervisory duties should the elementary-school 
principal perform? Assuming that the principal should 
devote a considerable share of his time to supervision, the 
ultimate problem becomes one of determining the particu- 
_ lar supervisory duties to which he should give personal 
attention. A number of analytical studies have been made 
of the duties actually performed by elementary principals. 
Dyer ** prepared a ‘‘checking list’’ of 208 activities usable 
by principals in the improvement of classroom instruction. 
The activities were classified under six headings: 


1. Improving Technique of Teaching, 61 activities 

2. Improving Teachers in Service, 36 activities 

3. Improving Classification and Promotion of Pupils, 42 ac- 
tivities 

4. Improving the Curriculum, 27 activities ' 

5. Improving the Selection and Use of School Supplies, 11 
activities 

6. Improving General School Conditions, 31 activities 


Y William P. Dyer, The Activities of the Elementary School Prin- 
cipal for the Improvement of Classroom Instruction, Doetor’s Dis- 
sertation, Teachers College, Columbia University (1927). See also 
Bulletin of the Department of Elementary School Principals, Vol. 6, 
No. 1 (Oct., 1926), pp. 24-27. 
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In his subsequent study of the work of 658 principals 
Dyer discovered that the practice of principals was most 
frequently associated with the activities classified under 
‘technique of teaching’’ and least often with ‘‘curriculum 
and school supplies.’’ 

The activities which approximately three-fourths of the 
principals checked as having performed were as follows in 
the order of frequency: 


1. Encourages teachers to support and attend professional or- 
ganizations. 

2. Holds conferences with individual teachers. 

3. Sends teacher who needs help to visit a skillful teacher. 

4, Suggests how to improve discipline. 

5. Gives suggestions how to adapt methods of teaching to in- 
dividual differences of pupils. 

6. Gives instructions concerning the making of daily program 
schedules. 

7. Makes special promotions or demotions of pupils in order to 
classify them by grades according to all the facts collected and 
recorded concerning them. 

8. Suggests how to improve the appearance of the classroom. 

9. Gives suggestions to janitor for improving his service. 

10. Holds group conferences with those teachers who have the 
same type of difficulty or similar teaching problem. 

11. Instructs teachers concerning the methods of giving, scor- 
ing, and interpreting standard tests. 

12. Suggests how to distribute and use school supplies in the 
classroom in the most efficient and economical manner. 

13. Gives standard educational tests to determine the progress 
of pupils. 

14. Recommends to teachers the most profitable courses in pro- 
fessional training institutions. 

15. Gives standard educational tests for the purpose of classi- 


fying pupils. 
Hampton ** made a study of the percentage of time de- 


voted to a detailed list of activities by 130 elementary- 


*W.O. Hampton, How Public School Principals Spend Their Time, 
Doctor’s Dissertation, University of North Carolina (1927). 
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"TasLe 54.—THE ACTIVITIES OF PuBLIC-ScHOOL PRINCIPALS WITH THE 
PERCENTAGE OF TIME DEVOTED TO EACH 


(Data cover approximately 2,500 school days spent by 130 principals.) 


Percentage of 


Aeteyity Total Time 
apupervasiomof instruction’. ).)o 0). Osi hae sees Cite 20.07 
A. Direct supervision of the instruction by 
teachers 
(a) Observation and criticism of teach- 
ELD Sone, 3a Sle Sasaye “ote cic abetaes werner nae 14.52 
(b) Demonstration teaching .......... 12 
(c) Experimental teaching ........... .00 
(d) Conferences (with teachers) on 
ORCI casei site okies duke d wale toi 02 
B. Stimulating professional study and 
growth 
(a) Study dealing with teachers’ prob- 
POMS scebeticls mc eN e b os aiitel falda + oa .00 ure 
CD ik PesbatielOue Li StU Vly sie s'e'y Ws. ce «6 ole he 
CG) plueaves’ OF ADSENCE.), « as s4's sas « wis 2 00 
(d) Rating teachers as to efficiency .... .00 


C. Improving conditions for teaching 
(a) Analysis and classification of pupils 2.94 


(b) Revising the course of study....... 31 
(c) Conferences and case studies...... 1.48 tae 
II. Administrative Activities of Principals.... Seg 64.56 
A. Relating to supervision...... Sette) dierseele 7.57 ears 
BCare. Of Plant. vice es se<' mate rsde ciegs’ sik ele 5.24 aaists 

©.” Health: and welfare ‘work. .i3.).....66.. 1.15 

D. Programs and special exercises......... 4.60 

Rr WAST OL ONCOS 0515. r.) aisla'a)aiate wlehars ne ecstetaceiela, tee 12.11 

BE MEVISCIDIRNG. spe’ oss sie sta © eelviae aele's sie ate 6.25 

G. Attending to business affairs of the}. 

BEMOO Le say sieldin fates hie ere Pia aie led ere Werk 4,58 

H. Extracurricular activities ........0..+. 7.54 
Peel ne -BAv Ine ® CE VIGOR nse a p/e <,5. cls. slo's see, nov 2.43 sees 
eh IBCOMAN COUR sic ecii'e gees Viete seem ae ae ahs 13.09 as 
ITI. Social Activities of Principals............ ue 2.25 
WO CaCHANS S LIQUIOS? sicials eleletelct aes 40's vis eteletare siarele 3.94 
IN ehOraOal, WV OTK UNE 5 italic sare cates Mise b'siately a Peace 8.02 


VI. Miscellaneous Activities and Time Not Ac- 
ROML OUEST OT islc. Socio ie ta erate Midinresa) ol waka wimuahale gee 1.16 
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school principals according to diary records covering a 
period of a month or six weeks each. His results are 
given in Table 54 which is based upon a more detailed 
table which appears in his original study. Hampton’s 
study indicates that approximately 15 per cent of the prin- 
cipal’s time was given to actual teaching situations— 
either observation, demonstration, or discussion; and over 
' 14 of the 15 per cent was devoted to observation. An 
additional 5 per cent of their time was spent in ‘‘improv- 
ing conditions of teaching,’’ and 0.18 per cent to ‘‘stimu- 
lating professional study and growth.’’ The remaining 
portion of their time was devoted largely to duties 
which were administrative, clerical, or routine in character. 
Hampton’s study indicates that in so far as the time ele- 
ment is concerned elementary-school principals do 
not appear to be giving their chief effort to super-° 
vision. 

The responsibility of the elementary-school principal. 
All of the problems connected with elementary-school 
supervision hinge largely upon the amount and kind of 
responsibility which the principal exercises over his school 
as a unit. Crouch** submits a table in connection with 
an excellent and comprehensive study on the status of the 
elementary-school principal which gives a very fair idea 
of the present responsibility exercised by elementary- 
school principals both as to its variability from city to city 
and as to the powers involved. Crouch’s study is based 
upon 647 returned questionnaires representing every state 
in the Union, save Nevada and Mississippi. His table ap- 
pears here as Table 55. 


Roy A. Crouch, ‘‘The Status of the Elementary School Prin- 
cipal,’’ Studies in the Elementary School Principalship, Fifth Y ear- 
book of the Department of Elementary School Principals, National 
Educational Association (1926). 
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TABLE 55.—THE STATUS OF THE PRINCIPAL IN CERTAIN ADMINIS- 


TRATIVE FUNCTIONS 
After Crouch * 


THE PERCENTAGE OF PRINCIPALS 
EXERCISING HACH LEVEL OF 


RESPONSIBILITY 
FUNCTION 
ae ; Final No 
Initiates} Assists rapa Stators 

Making Daily Schedule........... 8 49 18 25 
Keeping School Records.......... ae 32 41 16 
among TArdiness. i\. «4 ss 04 «ss ¢ 8 37 41 14 
Handling rAbsences i......6.0000 8 42 37 13 
Bandlinge piscipline’ 2). 36a ee 4 31 51 14 
Pneneeting | Building ic. as ios aslo s,s 18 33 42 7 
Supervising Janitors ............ 15 34 41 10 
electing. Teachers). 6.75 fees «<<< 6 41 3 50 
Interviewing Candidates ......... 4 19 J 73 
uations OA CHETS «65's o-eigials¥eietarp aise 10 30 20 40 
PrOmMOune Teachers’ «...c:<'0 ++ 04's 6 44 7 43 
Discharging Teachers ............ 13 40 2 45 
Supervising Instruction .......... 16 44 31 9 
Conducting Teachers’ Meetings...] 25 16 48 11 
Selecting Textbooks ............. 4 50 fi 39 
Making Courses of Study......... 2 70 i 27 
Selecting Library Books.......... 6 49 15 30 
Selecting School Equipment....... 7 55 6 32 
Directing Educational Tests...... 10 58 14 18 
OUIEON OL ATMIGUICR. 6 i'c5.s5 eons ee 9 42 29 20 
Gontrol.of Publications... ...205.% 4, uy 21 58 
Providing School Publicity........ 10 37 23 30 
Dispensing School Books.......... ue 31 33 25 
Securing Substitute Teachers ..... 14 35 19 32 
Olsesit ving Pupils? ciesie 3's din< estes 11 23 55 11 
TPEOMOUINE, EL UDUS iis oie ce a's sp ses: aie 8 26 56 10 


* Table Reads: In the function of making daily schedules, 8 per cent 
of the principals initiate, 49 per cent assist, 18 per cent have final 
authority, and 25 per cent have nothing to do with it, ete. 


99 66 


The terms, ‘‘initiate,’’ ‘‘assist,’’ and ‘‘final authority,’’ 
used in Table 55 are self-explanatory. The column desig- 
nated, ‘‘no status,’’ consists of all answers not definitely 
checked in one of the other three columns. 
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In connection with the item ‘‘supervising instruction,’’ 
the principal initiates action in 16 per cent of the cases; 
assists in 44 per cent of the cases; is final authority in 31 
per cent; and in only 9 per cent of the cases is of uncertain 
status. Table 55 presents definite evidence of the spread- 
ing scope and influence of the work of the elementary- 
school principal. Supervisory activities receive significant 
mention, but on the whole it is evident here, as in all of 
the studies which have been made of the actual work of 
the elementary principal, that many important duties other 
than supervision make urgent demands upon the princi- 
pal’s time. 


B. The High-School Principal 


What part should the high-school principal play in 
supervision? What has been said with reference to the 
part which the elementary-school principal should play in 
supervision may in a large degree be applied to the high- 
school principal. There has been this difference. A num- 
ber of high-school principals have taken the point of view 
that their teachers are specialists trained in the subject 
matter of a more or less limited field, and as such, suffi- 
ciently expert to be able to get along satisfactorily without 
supervision. This point of view, however, is not held by 
the more progressive principals, and in the school systems 
where supervision has been carried on systematically and 
on a large scale, it has become evident that high-school 
teachers profit fully as much from supervision as do ele- 
mentary teachers. Beginning teachers, teachers new to 
the system, and more experienced teachers who are anxious 
to improve, in particular respond readily to the stimulus 
of supervision. There is also a tendency in many large 
high schools to delegate a considerable amount of super- 
visory activity to the heads of departments, who represent 
a combination of teacher and supervisor. This movement 
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is being paralleled in a number of large elementary schools 
where departmentalized teaching has been adopted on a 
large scale.: It is impossible to predict the final outcome 
of this movement, but at present there is nothing to indi- 
eate that the principal will be relieved of his general super- 
visory duties. On the contrary, the presence of properly 
trained special teachers and departmental heads is more 
likely to facilitate and encourage expert supervision than 
to supplant it. In the absence of definite data bearing 
upon this point we may best turn to the studies which 
reveal present practices. 

What supervisory duties are performed by high-school 
principals? Hikenberry ** made a study, reported in 1925, 
of the activities engaged in by high-school principals. <Ac- 
cording to this study the most important activity of the 
high-school principal from the standpoint of time spent 
is teaching (see Tables 56 and 57). The median time for 
all sizes of schools combined is 138 minutes or 37 per cent 
of the total school day. The amount of time consumed 
ranges from 54 per cent of the total school time in small 
schools to 0 per cent in large schools. The second most 
important activity from the standpoint of time spent is 
routine office work. The median number of minutes spent 
on routine office work ranges from 24 in very small schools 
- to 58 in large schools. The median for all schools is 40. 
The third most important activity is the supervision of 
instruction, ranging from 21 minutes daily in very small 
schools to 62 minutes daily in large schools. The median 
for all schools is 36 minutes. The fourth most important 
activity is the supervision of study halls. The median 
number of minutes spent in the supervision of study halls 
is 51 minutes in very small schools to 0 minutes in large 
schools. The median number of minutes for all schools is 


**Dan Harrison Hikenberry, ‘‘Statistics of the High School Prin- 
cipal,’’ U. S. Bureau of Education Bulletin, No. 24, 1925, pp. 51-54. 
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TABLE 56.—THE FUNCTIONS PERFORMED BY HicH-ScHooL PRINCIPAL 
IN DIFFERENT SIZED SCHOOLS 


After Hikenberry 


Median Minutes per Day Given to Each Fune- 
tion in Different Sized Schools 


She 100 | 101 | 201 | 301 | 501 |1,001|2,001 
or to to to to to or All 
fewer} 200 | 300 | 500 | 1,000] 2,000] more 


rr i es | | | | 


Teaching Classes..}195 | 156 | 126 70 0 0 0 | 138 
Supervising Study 


TEENY OR eS Be Be 51 46 | 38 9 0 0 0 33 
Supervising In- ; 

struction | .se. . 21 32 33 46 69 52 62 36 
Conferences with 

PPAUIILIS seh ttc eis, ote. a7, 25 37 46 53 62 47 31 
Conferences with 

Teachers ...... ipl 18 | 27 36 | 41 50 | 64 22 
Conferences with 

PATONtS: ghcis's ce 1 7 8 13 18 26 26 9 
Handling Disci- 

DIMES HAs eye 6 12 17 20 21 22 26 25 dW f 
Routine Office 

WORE ae mises iss, 4 24 41 44 57 58 48 58 40 
School Correspon- 

AETCO eae se ete 15 16''} 19 22 | 29 26 | 34 19 
Inspecting Building] 4 4 | 22 LENS ALD 19 Le 9 
Directing Social 

PAA AATS ria eres tie 6 10 8 bE ea Ge 10°01) to 9 
Entertaining Visit- | 

OPA ae bi wa tase si 0 2 1 8 11 16 14 4 
Community Rela- 

tionships ...... 3 imi 8 CB) on 4 18 16 10 
DOTA G ini £4 blsdue 360. | 385. 1391 | 367 7339 |.353 | 378 9) 3877 


33 minutes. The remaining functions of the high-school 
principal given in order of the median number of minutes 
spent per day are: holding conferences with pupils, 31; 
conferences with teachers, 22; discipline, 17; community 
relationships, 10; conferences with parents, 9; inspecting 
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TaBLE 57.—RANK OF FUNCTIONS PERFORMED BY HiGH-ScHOooL PRIN- 
CIPALS ACCORDING To TIME SPENT 


After Hikenberry 


Rank in Different Sized Schools 


Function 100 | 101 | 201 | 301 | 501 |1,001) 2,001 
or to to to to to or | All 
fewer} 200 | 300 | 500 {1,000} 2,000] more 


SS ey ee 


Teaching Classes. . 1 a 1 1 1244] 12%] 12% 1 
Routine Office 

WY OP Wiles 6. 6-8 leas 3 3 2 2 2 4 3 2 
Supervising In- ; 

StVUCtIOn .... 5s 4 4 5 3%; 1 2 2 3 
Supervising Study 

BAUS Dit. test ee 2 2 ay a Be 12%} 12%; 12%) 4 
Conferences with 

UUs ae «4 inte s 5 5 4 34%4| 3 1 4 5 
Conferences with 

Teachers ...... 8 6 6 5 4 3 1 6 
School Correspon- 

GENCE 23 Fon 3. « 6 8 9 6 5 6 5 7 
Handling Disci- 

UNG Tete a's os 7 7 8 7 6 6 7 8 
Community Rela- 

tionships... ./... 11 Sn ieee 8 9 9 9 9 
Conferences with 

PATON iiss ss 12 11 11 916) 7 6 6 sa 
Inspecting Building} 10 12 fia ae 8 8 11 11 


Directing Social 


PAE ALY Se arate’. 5 shu, « 9 LO add 914} 1044] 11 sei 11 
Entertaining Visit- 
GEE ted eistaeetele 6 13 13 na fen fs) 1014] 10 11 13 


buildings, 9; directing social affairs, 9; and entertaining 
visitors, 4. 

A study of the ranks assigned these various activities 
by principals of different sized schools shows that teaching 
and the supervision of study halls are the most important 
activities of principals of schools of less than 500 pupils, 
and the least important activities for schools with 500 or 
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more pupils. The supervision of instruction is placed first 
by principals with schools of 500 pupils or more, and 
about fourth in schools with less than 500 pupils. Office 
routine occupies a relatively high position in schools of 
all sizes. . 

A study *® of the duties of high-school principals made 
by Arthur Taylor reveals a wide range of contact on the 
part of high-school principals with supervisory duties. In 
this study fifty high-school principals in Oregon and Wash- 
ington reported on the frequency with which they had 
performed each of a list of 759 administrative duties 1” 
during a given year. It is possible to select from the 
complete list of 759 administrative duties included in 
Taylor’s study a number which are specifically super- 
visory in character. When this is done, it is discovered 
that there are thirty-nine unit duties which were per- 
formed by over one-fifth of the high-school principals. The 
percentages of principals who performed these several 
duties are exhibited in Tables 58 and 59. Table 58 in- 
cludes eighteen supervisory duties which were performed 
by over one-half of all principals reporting. These duties 
range from ‘‘1. Confer with individual teacher’’ which 
was performed by 100 per cent of the principals to ‘‘18. 
Make out course of study’’ which was performed by 50 per 
cent of the principals. Table 59 includes twenty-one 
supervisory duties which were performed by less than one- 
half and more than one-fifth of the high-school principals. 
These duties range from ‘‘1. Suggest devices to teachers”’ 
performed by 48 per cent of the principals to ‘‘21. Or- 
ganize testing program’’ which was performed by only 20 
per cent of the principals. 


16 Arthur Taylor, A Critical Analysis of the High School Principal- 
ship, Master’s Thesis, University of Washington (1927). 

“Fred OC. Ayer, Analytical List of Duties of Administrative Officers 
(Seattle Public Schools, 1925). 
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TABLE 58.—DutTIES PERFORMED BY Morr THAN ONE-HALF OF OREGON 
AND WASHINGTON HicgH ScHOOL PRINCIPALS 


Computed from Taylor’s data 


THH PHRCHNTAGH OF PRINCIPALS 
PERFORMING HACH ACTIVITY IN 
DIFFERENT SIZED SCHOOLS 


Durr School Enrollments 
TN ge ae aide a aie ek BSS, 
Schools] 100 or | 101- | 401- 
less » 400: 1,000 

1. Confer with individual teacher...| 100 100 100 100 

2. Direct teachers’ meetings....... 94 80 100 92 

3. Plan teachers’ meetings......... 92 70 100 92 

4, Distribute teachers’ loads....... 84 70 100 54 

Oe nspect IMStruction |... vs sake sive 82 40 52 100 

6. Adjust teacher-pupil differences..| 82 50 93 85 

icatuiiate:- mew, teachers... 20\.) <a" 80 60 78 100 
8. Discuss topics in teachers’ meet- 

RS. ae as Sie ewido) Ws elste i erecniacs 56 78 AQ Pa Bo 85 

9, Examine teachers’ marks........ 74 60 81 69 

10. Establish uniform marking system} 70 40 74. 85 

_ 11. Explain curriculum to staff...... 64 50 70 52 

12. Instruct teacher in discipline....| 62 30 70 69 
13. Help teachers solve special prob- 

MISA ee oe ey 2 calideat a win. ete! Orde ho ‘ajo 60 60 53 54 

14, Suggest professional reading....| 60 20 70 69 

15. Give intelligence tests .......... 60 10 59 100 

16. Confer over test results......... 56 50 63 46 

17. Prepare instructions to teachers..| 54 40 36 62 

18. Make out courses of study....... 50 30 44 70 


Tables 58 and 59 also indicate the relative percentage of 
performance when the high schools are classified into three 
eroups according to the number of pupils enrolled. A 
study of the two tables reveals that there is a general 
tendency toward increasing performance with increasing 
enrollment. A number of duties show this tendency to 
a striking degree in the three classes of schools, for exam- 
ple, ‘‘inspect instruction’? (40-52-100); ‘‘establish uni- 
form marking system’’ (40-74-85); ‘‘give intelligence 
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TABLE 59.—DuTIES PERFORMED BY LESS THAN ONE-HALF AND Mori 
THAN ONE-FIFTH OF OREGON AND WASHINGTON HiaH-ScHoou 


PRINCIPALS 
Computed from Taylor’s data 
THE PERCENTAGE OF PRINCIPALS 
PERFORMING EACH ACTIVITY IN 
DIFFERENT S1zHD SCHOOLS 
Ailes School Enrollments 
All 
Schools! 100 or | 101- | 401- 
less 400: 1,000 
1. Suggest devices to teachers...... 48 20 44 77 
2. Interpret intelligence tests...... 48 10 52 69 
3. Confer with principals and super- 
WASOTS ghie'stere eis sas ego oe 46 40 44 52 
4, Critieize instruction. .1..\c)s¢ 36) oie 46 20 48 62 
5. Make study of causes of failure..| 44 10 41 77 
6. Read literature on curriculum con- 
SUT MLGLROLLUS stiiecs bisss'> stance sc lets 4 ark 42 30 37 8 
7. Construct list of curriculum ob- 
HRCTIVOG NG ita tet cine uae eis lois aes 42 20 52 nf 
8. Instruct teachers in methods..... 42 10 52 46 
9. Assist teacher find materials..... 40 10 52 11 
10. Enroll teacher in teacher organ- 
VARA SY | DRT Se PAP ALAM RD NR Gn: 8 40 0 48 52 
11. Instruct teacher in classroom man- 
AR CMNCI GT Bol, cusie ts ofeieveteceval ate sunieuate 38 10 41 54 
12. Administer diagnostic tests...... 36 0 48 11 
13. Examine textbooks for pertinency 
LOVODJOCUIVES ay G4. wie ine inn tol 36 20 41 11 
14, Instruct teachers in scoring and 
evaluating ‘tests (0... 2% S64. 3s 36 10 37 54 
15. Help teacher make out daily pro- 
OTA (ON. «Aelia tia Ween sips 34 60 37 8 
16. Look over lesson plans of teacher} 32 20 18 69 
17. Select list of professional maga- 
ZAISBI Licks ark Ra ee CN te a eRe 28 0 26 54 
18. Inspect daily schedule of teaching} 26 20 26 31 
19. Grade intelligence test papers....| 26 10 27 31 
20. Suggest method of correlation...| 24 20 26 23 
21. Organize testing program....... 20 0 19 Bia 


ee) 
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tests’? (10-59-100) ; ‘‘make out course of study’’ (30-44- 
70) ; ‘‘suggest devices to teachers’’ (20-44-77) ; and ‘‘select 
list of professional magazines’’ (0-26-54). 

On the other hand, a few of the duties show a tendency 
toward decreasing performance with increasing enrollment 
in the high schools. Such, for example, is ‘‘help teacher 
make out daily program’’ (60-37-8). On the whole, how- 
ever, there seems to be a distinct tendency toward greater 
performance in the two larger classes of high schools. 
This is shown in Table 60 which exhibits the average per- 
centile performance on the part of the principals in the 
three classes of high school. 


TABLE 60.—THE Errect or ENROLLMENT UPON THE PERFORMANCE OF 
SuPERVISORY DutTIES By HigH-ScHOOL PRINCIPALS 


Average Percent- 


Type of School Enrollment age of Principals 


Performing Each 
Duty 
STK CQ) TARE PRR be) Aes OPN ea 100 or less 32 
EUR aN oe hy yi 3) ainiig alal abso! palletes 101-400 54 
> ONTRO FeReCeRRUN Olt aA agen ae Aaa 401-1,000 57 


The 39 duties were performed on the average by 32 per 
cent of the village principals, by 54 per cent of the town 
principals, and by 57 per cent of the city principals. 


Ill. Tue Funcrion of THE SUPERINTENDENT IN THE 
SUPERVISION OF INSTRUCTION 


What part should the superintendent play in the super- 
vision of instruction? There is practical unanimity of 
assent among writers who have given attention to the 
scope and organization of the duties of school superin- 
tendents to the principle that the supervisory responsi- 
bilities of a superintendent of schools constitute a first 
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claim upon his time and administrative ability. For 
example, Cubberley ** says: 


The third phase of the superintendent’s work is that which 
brings him into close relations with special supervisors, prin- 
cipals, teachers, and pupils. All of the other types of work are 
in a sense preliminary to this third function, though, as school 
systems grow larger and larger, the superintendent must, of 
necessity, delegate more and more of this work to subordinates. 
Still, however large the school system may become, the knowledge 
and influence of the superintendent must reach down through all 
of the complicated machinery of school organization and ad- 
ministration and vitalize the work of the teachers in the schools. 


It is apparent that as the size of a city increases the 
superintendent of schools comes less and less in direct 
contact with classroom instruction. In the smallest schools, 
a major portion of his time is likely to be devoted to 
actual classroom teaching. As the size of the school in- 
creases (see figures submitted by Hughes in Table 1) the 
number of hours devoted by the superintendent to teach- 
ing is reduced and a certain part of the time thus freed 
is given to the supervision of instruction. Sometimes he 
centers his supervisory activities upon elementary teach- 
ers; sometimes upon high-school teachers; and not infre- 
quently he includes both types of teachers in his super- 
visory rounds. When the school district advances to the 
stage where a separate high-school principal is employed, 
a not uncommon practice is for the superintendent to leave 
high-school supervision largely in the hands of the high- 
school principal while he employs his own supervisory 
time chiefly in connection with the improvement of ele- 
mentary instruction. 

In school districts of sufficient size to maintain a number 
of elementary schools and one or more high schools, the 


——$_—__—+ 


* HK. P. Cubberley, Public School Administration (Houghton Mif- 
flin Co., Riverside Textbooks in Education, 1916), p. 155. 
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superintendent has found it more and more necessary as 
the schools become larger and more numerous, to delegate 
many of the duties which he formerly performed in person 
to various subordinate officers. Owing to the nature of the 
work the superintendent of schools in the larger cities has 
usually found it more expedient to delegate his supervisory 
duties to others than to transfer his special administrative 
and organizing duties. This practice has had unfortunate 
results in many cities. As Strayer and Engelhardt *® have 
sald: 


Too often additional supervisory officers have been added to 
the school system from time to time without any proper co- 
ordination of their functions. The logic of the situation is very 
simple. There must be a chief supervisory officer—the superin- 
tendent of schools, 


Superintendents have turned supervision over to prin- 
cipals and special supervisors without offering proper 
leadership, providing adequate plans of operation, or mak- 
ing checks upon subsequent supervisory results. As a con- 
Sequence, progress in the development of expert supervision 
in these cities has lagged far behind the comparable prog- 
ress which has been made in such phases of school adminis- 
tration as child accounting, financial management, the 
building program, and school board organization. 

It is a sound but seldom emphasized principle of ad- 
ministration that the delegation of authority and responsi- 
bility to subordinate officers in a school or business concern 
does not free the chief executive or manager from the ulti- 
mate responsibility for the success of the activities or duties 
in question. The appointment of a clerk does not free 
the superintendent of schools from his clerical duties; it 
merely facilitates a more economical and perhaps more 


* George D. Strayer and N. L. Engelhardt, The Classroom Teacher 
at Work in American Schools (The American Book Co., 1920), p. 45. 
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expert performance. Neither does the appointment of 
subordinate supervisory officers free the superintendent 
from his official supervisory responsibilities. Such an 
appointment simply conserves a larger proportion of the 
superintendent’s time for the constructive duties which are 
attached to general leadership, and renders possible a 
greater specialization of expert services by virtue of the 
employment of supervising principals and special super- 
visors. On the other hand, it cannot be too greatly em- 
phasized that without constructive leadership upon the 
part of the superintendent of schools there is little likeli- 
hood that the supervision of instruction will rise to an 
expert level. On the contrary, there are abundant illus- 
trations of the probability that many of the fundamental 
phases of supervision, such as constructive criticism of 
the technique of teaching, diagnostic testing, demonstra- 
tion lessons, intervisitation on the part of the teachers, 
and professional meetings for the improvement of teaching, 
will disappear altogether. 

Incomplete but convincing data indicate that a large 
percentage of supervisors are still inadequately trained for 
constructive supervision, Regardless of the size of the 
school system it is essential for the superintendent of 
schools to take the leadership in planning and providing 
for the improvement of instruction. Any adequate plan 
must take into account: (1) the objectives of supervision, 
(2) the specific supervisory duties which are to be per- 
formed, (3) the personnel of the staff which is to perform 
them, (4) the means and procedures by which the program 
of supervision is to be introduced and carried out month 
by month, and (5) a plan of checking which will indicate 
in some degree, at least, the success or failure of the. 
various phases of the supervisory undertaking. More will 
be said in a subsequent chapter concerning the principles 
which underlie the administrative organization of super- 
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vision, but this much he must do if he expects expert 
supervision to result. The extent to which the superin- 
tendent shall participate in direct supervisory activities is 
a matter which deserves further consideration. 

What supervisory duties should the superintendent per- 
form? The first-hand duties of a specific supervisory 
character which may best be performed by the superin- 
tendent himself are subject to considerable variation. 
While there are no scientific data at present to base a set 
of principles of action covering this problem, it may be 
said upon the basis of what appears to be the most success- 
ful present-day practice that the superintendent will be 
governed largely by the size of his school system and the 
personnel of his administrative and supervisory officers. 
In the smaller school districts it will be necessary for him 
not only to plan the program of supervision carefully, but 
to carry out in person, the bulk of the supervisory activi- 
ties. If his managerial and other duties restrict his time, 
or if he be personally incompetent to supervise effectively, 
it will be necessary for him to assign the needed super- 
visory duties to some officer or officers within the system. 
It is important that this assignment shall be made to the 
person or persons most competent to perform the duties in 
question. Under ideal conditions, these duties naturally 
fall to the principals of the elementary and high schools. 
Unfortunately many of these principals are themselves not 
capable of carrying out effective supervision. In such 
ceases the superintendent may turn to his most capable 
teacher. In either case it is necessary to free the principal 
or the supervising teacher from a sufficient part of the 
conventional weekly work-load so that an adequate amount 
of free time may be devoted regularly to supervision. 

Having decided upon the amount of his own time which 
may most advantageously be devoted to supervision, and 
having ascertained the supervisory talent which is avail- 
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able within his educational staff, the superintendent will 
ordinarily find it economical to distribute supervisory 
duties in more than one place: assuming some of the 
duties himself, assigning certain others to the principals 
as they prove competent, and delegating the remainder 
to supervising teachers or special supervisors. In cities 
where the size of schools and the number of pupils are 
large enough to employ better prepared principals and a 
staff of expert central supervisors, both freed from regular 
teaching duties, the superintendent may delegate more and 
more of the immediate activities attached to supervision 
to these special officers. It is only in the largest cities, 
however, that the superintendent of schools ceases to give 
any of his time to first-hand supervision, and even there 
it is essential that he plan the organization of supervision 
and make a systematic check upon its results. Numerous 
illustrations of the parts which superintendents play in 
the general scheme of supervision will appear in the chap- 
ters to follow. 

A study of the duties of superintendents. A far-reach- 
ing study *° of the influence of the size of the school district 
and other factors in school systems varying in enrollment 
from 63 to 6,500 pupils upon the supervisory and adminis- 
trative duties of the school superintendent has been made 
by Walter Redford. This study indicates the significant 
place that supervision holds in the superintendents’ annual 
round of administrative duties. In this study 140 school 
superintendents in Oregon and Washington reported on 
the frequency with which each had performed the various 
unit duties in a comprehensive and analytic list of 759 
administrative activities during a given year. The entire 
list of unit administrative duties is too long to be reported 
upon in this chapter. The general scope of the superin- 


*® Unpublished study, University of Washington (1927). 
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TasLE 61.—ADMINISTRATIVE DUTIES IN THE FIELD OF GENERAL 
CONTROL 


(Duties most commonly performed by 140 superintendents in 
Oregon and Washington. The figures in parentheses indicate 
the total number of duties included under each type. Only 
the two most commonly performed duties are named.) 


Number of 
Types and Titles of Duties Performed Superintendents 
Performing 
1. Executive Codperation with Board of Edu- 
cation (20) 
(ey Attend board (meeting 0.25.5. 2)! 135 
(6) Recommend items to board for ap- 
MOLOW AL values Ware sale <tataleeistaleeiayein saints a 120 

2. Survey and Publicity (7) 

(a) Answer questionnaire ...........+. 98 

(0) Exhibit samples of pupils’ work .... 94 
3. Cooperative Agencies (2) 

(a) Announce community activities .... 93 

(0) Arrange with city for playgrounds.. 25 
4, Administrative Organization (6) 

(a) Instruct teachers in registration duties 104 

(0) Supply board with literature ...... 60 
5. Miscellaneous Rules and Regulations (4) 

(a) Formulate rules and regulations .... 112 

(b) Stipulate procedure in opening schools 108 
6. Relations with Parents (29) 

(aye Conter with’ parents. 9. 2. oate 113 

(b) Investigate complaints of parents .. 107 
7. Welfare Work (21) 

(a) Attend church social function ...... 64 

(vb) Teach Sunday school class ......... 46 
8. Civie Duties (19) 

(a) Supervise sale of Red Cross seals ... 87 

(vb) Attend meeting of civic club ....... 61 
9. Professional Status and Improvement (14) 

(a) Attend county educational meeting. . 112 


Che Sisit) ontside Sehoole agli.) coke sAieetess 97 
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TABLE 61—Continued : 
Number of 


Types and Titles of Duties’ Performed Superintendents 
Performing 

10. Office Management and Routine (54) 

(a) head persong) Wall’. css ose peels 120 

CO) sien diplomad eT ue sep snes 118 
11. Miscellaneous Executive Duties (27) 

(a) Conduct visitor through building ... ot 

(ob) Confer with county officers......... 89 


tendents’ work, however, will be exhibited by presenting a 
series of seven tables showing the particular duties which 
were performed by the greatest number of the 140 super- 
intendents in characteristic phases of their administrative 
work. Table 61, which is the first of the series, shows the 
first and second most commonly performed duties which 
lie in each of the eleven types of school administration 
which go to make up the major administrative field of 
general control. The total number of duties actually 
checked against in each of the eleven subordinate types 
is indicated in parentheses immediately after the type 
heading, but only the two duties in each group which were 
performed by the greatest number of superintendents are 
listed in the present table. For example, out of the twenty 
duties which relate to ‘‘1. Executive Codperation with 
Board of Education,’’ the two duties which were per- 
formed during the previous year by the greatest number 
of the 140 superintendents were ‘‘ Attend board meeting,’’ 
checked by 135 superintendents and ‘‘ Recommend items to 
board for approval,’’ checked by 120 superintendents. 
The twenty-two duties listed in Table 61 which have to 
do primarily with the general control of the 140 public- 
school systems which were reported upon by their respec- 
tive superintendents, by no means indicate the total scope 
of the entire 203 duties which they represent, nor do they 
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‘necessarily indicate the most important duties in the field 
of general control. They do indicate the most representa- 
tive duties in each of the eleven types of general control 
and illustrate in a specific way the nature of the actual 
activities which confront the public-school superintendent 
in this phase of his professional labor. From the point of 
view of the present chapter it is important to notice that 
even in this field where the duties listed are intentionally 
restricted to items which have to do with the activities of 
the superintendent as chief executive of the board of edu- 
cation, or because of his position as head of the school 
system, there are numerous duties which have distinct 
bearings upon the problem of supervision and which indi- 
cate the degree to which supervision extends itself into 
the general duties of the superintendency. Such duties 
as ‘‘Exhibit samples of pupils’ work’’; ‘‘Instruct teachers 
in registration duties’’; ‘‘ Attend county educational meet- 
ing’’; ‘‘ Visit outside schools’’; and ‘‘Confer with county 
officers” —all among the most commonly performed duties 
in this field—have a direct bearing upon the improvement 
of instruction and lead very readily into the field of pure 
supervision. 

Table 62 discloses the duties which were performed by 
the greatest number of superintendents in connection with 
the school plant. As in Table 61, only the two most 
common duties in each of the six types of administrative 
Service are named. The duties in this field which includes 
a total of ninety-two unit duties are only indirectly con- 
nected with instruction and for the greater part represent 
a field of administrative endeavor which is quite distinct, 
and affects the supervision of instruction only as the duties 
in question compete for the time and energy of the super- 
intendent. A certain number of the eighty-four duties 
bear upon planning or adapting the school plant to the 
needs of instruction, and to this extent must be considered 
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in any plan of organization which provides for. the super- 
vision of instruction in its broadest aspects. 


TABLE 62.—ADMINISTRATIVE DutTInS CONCERNING THE SCHOOL 
PLANT 


(Duties most commonly performed by 140 superintendents in 
Oregon and Washington. The figures in parentheses indicate 
the total number of duties included under each type. Only 
the two most commonly performed duties are named.) 


Number of 
Types and Titles of Duties Performed Superintendents 
Performing 
1. Supervision of Work on Plant (8) 
(a) Get plant in order for new term ..... 78 
(ob) Supervise installation of equipment.. 62 
2. Books and Supplies (28) 
(a) Interview salesman of supplies ...... 109 
(ob) Check bills for books and supplies ... 103 
3. Supervision of Transportation (9) 
(a) Study transportation routes ........ 68 
(bi) PrVetouLe  TLUGKS opts sk 2c by Sues stolen 34 
4. Supervision of Janitorial Service (20) 
(a) sinspect janitor work 2). 054i. 26 sess 103 
(b) Confer with janitor about cleaning 
DULaINe Aig Lie tetera cla er airereer ule inrs 76 
5. Inspection and Care of Plant (18) 
(a) Inspect defacement of school building 91 
(b) Direct heating, lighting, and ventilation | 86 
6. Expansion of Plant (9) 
(a) Study school law in bond issues ..... 45 
(b) Study building plans ...........6. 34 


Table 63, which includes the duties most commonly per- 
formed by superintendents in connection with the school 
population, bears more materially upon the problems of 
supervision. In fact the type of duties which come under 
the heading, ‘‘Professional Improvement of Teachers,’’ 
are quite commonly considered as standard supervisory 
activities. The ten unit duties specifically named in Table 
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63 represent a total of sixty-nine unit duties. A similar 
situation prevails in Table 64, which reveals the most com- 
mon duties performed by superintendents in connection 
with the curriculum and special student activities, and 
which is representative of a total of 125 separate duties. 
In particular, the twenty-three duties which concern sched- 


TABLE 63.—ADMINISTRATIVE DuTIES CONCERNING THE SCHOOL 
POPULATION 


(Duties most commonly performed by 140 superintendents in 
Oregon and Washington. The figures in parentheses indicate 
the total number of duties included under each type. Only 
the two most commonly performed duties are named.) 


Number of 
Types and Titles of Duties Performed Superintendents 
Performing 
1. Personal Welfare of Teaching Staff (13) 
(a) Confer with individual teachers ..... 117 
(bo) Assist teachers secure boarding places 100 
2. Employment of Teachers (15) 
(ay; Consider applications () sso. y6d sd. 116 
(6) Examine credentials of applicants ... 109 
3. Professional Improvement of Teachers (5) 
(a) Suggest professional reading ....... 94 
(b) Enroll teachers in teacher organiza- 
PEER Geadss ere clided & have. hie aa lah iia attrac er 80 
4, Classification and Promotion of Pupils (15) 
(a) Pass on doubtful cases of promotion.. 91 
(bo) Establish uniform marking system ... 84 
5. Attendance of Pupils (21) 
(@) Check enrollment with census ....... 114 
(hye Check attendances,.\.\4 13,5 sae Aves os as 95 


ule management and curriculum building are closely re- 
lated to the supervision of instruction. On the other 
hand, it is evident that the large array of 102 duties which 
are attached to various special student activities, and many 
of which are among the most commonly and frequently 
performed duties of the entire administrative list, cannot 
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fail to occupy a large part of the superintendent’s total 
time and seriously interfere with the attention which he 
might otherwise give to supervision. 


TABLE 64.—ADMINISTRATIVE DuTIES CONCERNING THE CURRICU- 
LUM AND SPECIAL STUDENT ACTIVITIES 


Number of 
Types and Titles of Duties Performed Superintendents 
Performing 
1. Schedule Management (10) 
(a) Distribute teachers’ loads ........... 97 
(b) Notify teachers of school opening ... it 
2. Curriculum Building (13) 
(a) Explain curriculum to staff ......... 82 
(b) Read literature on curriculum con- 
UPC TION hare ea ateninie se reece rate ene 68 
3. Supervision of Athletic Activities (23) 
(a) Attend athletic’ games io). 2)... 2 ais sere 92 
(6) Hstablish athletic policy. 25...) 2. & 90 
4, Supervision of Other Special Activities (25) 
(a) Attend socials, parties, programs, ete. 104 
(bo) Attend student meetings ............ vei 
5. Conduct of Assemblies (19) 
(a) ‘Introduce ‘speakers... Ati cates 2 ones 97 
(vb) Give inspirational talk at assembly .. 82 
6. Conduct Graduation Programs (8) 
(a) Obtain commencement speaker ...... 101 
(b) Make out program for commencement 96 
7. Extension Activities (27) 
(a) Speak at special programs .......... 91 
(b) Provide for Education Week ....... 72 


Some of the most time-consuming duties which confront 
the superintendent of schools are included in the list of 
123 administrative duties which are connected with special 
services, and which are represented here in Table 65. The 
special services included in Table 65 are for the most part 
very closely related to instruction and a considerable num- 
ber are distinctly supervisory in character. Here again 
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we find a large array of duties, many of which are of 
genuine importance, competing for a share of the super- 
intendent’s attention, and, although on the whole these 
duties are not as commonly performed as the duties which 
relate to the administration of special activities, they never- 
theless occupy a significant place in the superintendent’s 
annual round of first-hand duties. 


TABLE 65.—ADMINISTRATIVE DuTIES CONNECTED WITH SPECIAL 


SERVICES 
Number of 
Types and Titles of Duties Performed Superintendents 
Performing 
1. Supervision of Playground (10) 
(a) Assign playground duties to teachers. 62 
(6) Oversee playground equipment ...... 53 
2. Supervision of Lunch Period (10) 
(a) Observe children during lunch hour.. 43 
(6) Organize lunch period ............. 36 
3. Special Health Service and Special Classes 
(27) 
(a) Exclude sick pupils from classes .... 58 
COM CV ONSET Sie AIG Wal einai yes aalace ea lanete « 57 
4. Codperation with Health Officers (15) 
(a) Report contagious diseases .......... 69 
(b) Diseuss health problem with nurse ... 58 
5. Library Service (15) 
(a) Buy books for the library .......... 93 
(bo) Select new library books ........... 88 
6. Discipline (18) 
(a) Investigate disciplinary cases ....... 110 
(b) Adjust pupils’ grievances and com- 
WlAIT Ta Shearer ae eatin trae tere lave os 88 
7. Educational Guidance (23) 
(a) Advise students concerning election of 
COULSON 9 (5 io iial sine oo Miele ate Whole a, Ge teats bie 98 
(b) Advise pupils concerning life work .. 86 
8. Miscellaneous (5) . 
emer canize fire vOrill a reas ce ke sie sein eee 89 


(b) Supervise fire drill .........-eeeee- 81 
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TABLE 66.—ADMINISTRATIVE DuTIES CONNECTED WITH INSTRUC- 


TION 
Number of 
Types and Titles of Duties Performed Superintendents 
Performing 

1. Teaching and Methods (13) 

(a) Teach subject in high school ........ 80 

(b) Confer with pupils on make-up work. ey) 
2. Classroom Management (4) 

(a) Inspect rooms for ventilation, heating 

BEG sia leleve die a steel wie ante Rheh meee tees o7 

(b) Distribute laboratory materials, ete... 31 
3. Diagnosis and Remedial Work (5) 

(a) Administer diagnostic tests ......... 67 

(6b) Explain remedial devices to teachers. . 54 
4. Supervision of Principals and Supervisors (4) 

(a) Hold individual conferences ........ 76 

(ob) Attend meeting of principals’ clubs.. 39 
5. Supervision of Teachers (34) 

(a) Plan teachers’ meetings ............ Ao 8 

Coy ns peck mstruGLiGn ase eins oicie aip eats 107 


Table 66 exhibits the types and representative titles of 
the sixty unit duties which superintendents perform in 
connection with instruction. The majority of these duties 
are given directly to the supervision of instruction, a 
matter which will be treated specially in a separate section 
of this chapter devoted primarily to supervisory duties. 
For the present more general consideration, the most out- 
standing feature of Table 66 is the fact that eighty, or 
considerably over half, of the 140 superintendents taught 
a subject in the high school. Other data in Mr. Redford’s 
study reveal the fact that the larger part of the eighty 
superintendents taught high-school subjects regularly. In 
addition, a few of them taught regularly in the grade 
schools. When it is kept in mind that education is well 
supported in Oregon and Washington, it becomes evident 
that the item of teaching is a factor which must be taken 
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into consideration in the general allocation of the superin- 
tendent’s time to supervisory and other duties. 

Finally we come to a representation of the duties which 
superintendents perform in the field of accounting. The 
eighty-seven duties which make up this field are shown in 


TABLE 67.—ADMINISTRATIVE ACTIVITIES IN THE Firup or Ac- 


COUNTING 
Number of 
Types and Titles of Duties Performed Superintendents 
Performing 
1. General Records and Reports (19) 
(a) Make reports for county superintendent LLL 
(b) Make reports for U. S. Bureau of 
HONG AtGII sere er sie LAS cid wiele e staal ie ¢ 105 
2. Educational Measurement (21) 
(a) Arrange examination schedule ...... 80 
(b) Interpret result of intelligence tests.. 69 
3. Child Accounting (14) 
(a) See that pupil report cards are signed 
YS DULON US ivey exc kool pial tin sa ote he eats 48 
(b) Make out pupil report cards ........ 44 
4. Staff Accounting (2) 
(a) Fill out teacher rating cards ........ 36 
(b) Check efficiency of substitute teachers 25 
5. Financial Accounting (25) 
(a) Make out school budget ............ 84 
(b) Check bills incurred by school district 78 
6. Research (6) 
(a) Gather data on school problems ..... 60 
(b) Make study of causes of failure ..... 54 


representative fashion in Table 67. Here again, a number 
of the duties such as those which are listed under the 
type headings, ‘‘Educational Measurement,’’ ‘‘Child Ac- 
counting,’’ ‘‘Staff Accounting,’’ and ‘‘Research,’’ are in- 
timately connected with the problems and activities which 
are attached to supervision. To what extent superin- 
tendents take advantage of the results of their accounting 
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duties in the improvement of instruction is not revealed 
in Redford’s study, but it is nevertheless apparent that 
a considerable number of superintendents devote note- 
worthy amounts of time to the problems of educational 
accounting. 

Taken as a whole the view which Redford’s study reveals 
of the annual round of the superintendent’s administrative 
duties affords an excellent illustration of the complex 
background of supervisory organization. It presents a 
striking picture of the wide scope and complex nature of 
the superintendent’s work as executive head of a public- 
school system. The duties which pertain either directly 
or indirectly to supervision are scattered throughout the 
entire field of his administrative activities and a vast 
additional array of competing duties constantly call for 
performance. The possibility of a superintendent securing 
effective supervision of instruction without the careful 
-preliminary planning emphasized in the previous section 
of this chapter is exceedingly remote. 

Supervisory duties which command the attention of 
superintendents. Attention has been called in the fore- 
going discussion to the fact that the superintendent’s duties 
which relate to supervision are scattered throughout the 
various administrative phases of the superintendent’s work. 
It is evident that the superintendent comes in contact 
with the instructional activities of his teaching staff 
through numerous avenues of approach. It will be profit- 
able to examine the data assembled by Redford with the 
aim of noting more exactly the status of the duties which, 
wherever found, are specifically supervisory in character. 
Let us select, for example, out of the complete list of 759 
administrative duties, those particular duties which are 
usually treated in the standard subject matter which bears 
on the supervision of instruction, and note the degree to 
which these duties command attention from superinten- 
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dents. The results of such a selection may be found in 
Tables 68 and 69. 


TABLE 68.—SUPERVISORY DutTIES PERFORMED BY More THAN 
OnE-Haur or 140 SUPERINTENDENTS REPORTING 


Computed from Redford’s data 


Number of 
Duty Superintendents 
Performing 
1. Confer with individual teachers .......... Tie 
Peetian teachers’ smeetitigs 7s 3y0 st Seles ce MODY: 
mt tereet. INStTUCHION: (134 ce\e<d oe eles ale Dele oe 107 
4, Direct teachers’ meetings ..............4.- 100 
5. Discuss topics in teachers’ meetings ...... 99 
Ore initiate new teachers 3...9.)215 9 se ake «gels aiea 97 
io wistripute teachers’) loads 2.620) oss ees. 97 
8. Suggest professional reading ............ 94 
pee oonrer OVEr! test TESULES |... die oid bee oe bose 90 
emeC PYUICIZG  INStPUCHON: 516 ice ciel cele bale bos Se 88 
11. Establish uniform marking system ........ 84 
12. Suggest devices to teachers .............. 83 
13. Help teachers solve special problems ..... 82 
ee wxplam eurriculum to stafl vo... 228. 22.3 82 
15. Enroll teachers in teacher organization .... 80 
16. Instruct teachers in discipline ........... 76 
17. Confer with principals and supervisors ... 76 
18. Adjust teacher-pupil differences .......... 73 
Tos txamine teachers’ marks 6 6.0554 66's. elee'ss 73 
20. Inspect daily schedule of teaching ........ 71 
21. Instruct teachers in methods ............. 71 


Table 68 includes all the listed duties of a definitely 
supervisory character which were performed by over one- 
half of the 140 superintendents who cooperated in Red- 
ford’s study. The duties are ranked according to the 
number of superintendents performing them. On the 
basis of common performance these duties may be con- 
sidered to constitute the superintendent’s standard super- 
visory duties. There are twenty-one such duties ranging 
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TABLE 69.—SUPERVISORY DutTIES PERFORMED BY LESS THAN ONE- 
Haur AND Morse THAN OnzE-THIRD oF 140 SUPERINTENDENTS 


REPORTING 
Computed from Redford’s data 
Number of 
Duty Superintendents 
Performing 
1. Prepare instructions to teachers .......... 69 
2. Interpret intelligence tests .............. 69 
3. Read literature on curriculum construction. 68 
4. Help teachers make out daily program .... 67 
5. Administer diagnostic tests ..........200. 67 
G. ies ve jntellagenbe LEsts tire Gta avenaeti alot ets 6 65 
7. Assist teachers find materials ............ 64 
8. Suggest methods of correlation ........... 62 
9. SM aRerOut COULSES OL SLUGYc. yb selewte> waanue 61 
10. Instruct teachers in classroom management. 61 
11. Construct list of curriculum objectives .... 58 
12. Look over lesson plans of teachers ........ 57 
13. Make study of causes of failure .......... 54 
14. Examine textbooks for pertinency to ob- 
OOLEVES | v.55 6 n'y aie tis eiestowiade sales ec. apes 54 
15. Explain remedial devices to teachers ...... 54 
16. Select list of professional magazines ...... 51 
a7. Organize testing \ program) 2)... sieie'swielse oe 50 
18. Instruct teachers in scoring and evaluating 
TORESELG ks seis Buea Leg Waa Ns ae ate ees behets 50 
19. Grade intelligence test papers .........44- 47 
20. Assemble list of remedial devices ......... 47 


from the duty, ‘‘Confer with individual teachers,’’ which 
was performed by 117 superintendents, to the duty, ‘‘In- 
struct teachers in methods,’’ which was performed by 
seventy-one superintendents. Regardless of the effective- 
ness with which these duties were performed, it is evident 
that they make up the conventional field of supervisory 
activities which necessitate personal attention on the part 
of public-school superintendents. 

At a somewhat lower level, in so far as first-hand per- 
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- formance is concerned, are the twenty supervisory duties 
listed in Table 69 which include duties performed by 
over one-third, but less than one-half, of the 140 superin- 
tendents, and which may be considered to constitute the 
superintendent’s supplementary supervisory duties. These 
range from the duty, ‘‘Prepare instructions to teachers,”’ 
performed by sixty-nine, or approximately one-half of the 
superintendents, to the duty, ‘‘ Assemble list of remedial 
devices,’’ performed by forty-seven, or approximately one- 
third of the superintendents. It is evident that the group 
of duties included in Table 69 has approached but not 
reached the level of general acceptance by the average 
superintendent. As a whole, the so-called supplementary 
duties are more recent in origin than the standard duties 
listed in Table 68, and pertain more to testing or to sup- 
plementary instructional activities than to immediate class- 
room teaching. 

The two lists inelude practically all of the supervisory 
duties which might reasonably be expected to appear on 
the basis of the selection made. It may occasion some 
surprise to discover that certain familiar supervisory 
duties are performed by less than one-third of the super- 
intendents. These are: ‘‘Give achievement tests,’’ per- 
formed by forty-five superintendents; ‘‘Help teachers im- 
prove written examinations,’’ by thirty-six superintendents ; 
‘Will out teacher rating cards,’’ by thirty-six superintend- 
ents; ‘‘Help teacher plan projects,’’ by thirty-five superin- 
tendents; and ‘‘Teach demonstration lessons,’’ by fourteen 
superintendents. 

The effect of the size of the school enrollment upon the 
duties performed by superintendents. Finally, let us note 
the differences which the size of the school system con- 
cerned has upon the type of supervisory duties performed 
by the superintendent in charge. When the school systems 
included in Redford’s study are divided into four groups 
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on the basis of school enrollment, it is discovered that the 
superintendents in districts with the smallest and the 
largest school enrollments perform, on the average, fewer 
supervisory duties than do the superintendents in the two 
intervening groups. Taking the forty standard and sup- 
plementary supervisory duties treated in the preceding 
section as a basis, the percentile performance on the part 
of the average superintendent in each group is revealed in 
Table 70. 


TABLE 70.—THE EFFECT OF ENROLLMENT UPON PERFORMANCE OF 
SUPERVISORY DUTIES 


Average 
Percentage of 
Type of School Enrollment Superintendents 
Performing 
Each Duty 
WAAL. ica 5 yao ne sur aieuoiele le tin bee 60-— 274 51 
ROTA Lane ONMET issue lita te 10 ten ing uote 275— 824 54 
OEP O TOW, N25 dates ie Cb a Mele 825-1,649 56 
MOVE Re Gilets h stn bs SENS aCe ee’ 1,650-—6,500 50 


The forty-one duties are performed on the average by 51 
per cent and 50 per cent respectively of the village and 
city superintendents, and by 54 per cent and 56 per cent 
respectively of the small and large town superintendents. 
The probable reasons for the lower average performance 
on the part of villiage and city superintendents is that 
the village superintendents, on the one hand, devote a 
larger share of their time to teaching, while the city super- 
intendents, on the other, delegate more of their supervisory 
duties to principals, than do the superintendents in the 
medium sized schools. 

When the forty-one duties, are considered separately, 
the differences in performance due to the size of the school 
Systems are greatly increased. The effect of the size of 
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TABLE 71.—SuPERVISORY DuTIES WHICH ARE RELATIVELY LITTLE 
INFLUENCED BY THE SIZE OF THE SCHOOL SYSTEMS 


Computed from Redford’s data. Figures indicate the percentage 
of superintendents performing each duty. 


Percentile Performance in 
Schools with Enrollment of 


Duty wo 
60— | 275-— | 825- | 1,650- 
274 824 | 1,649 | 6,500 
1, Plan teachers’ meetings......... 80 84 70 70 
OU Meet INStTUCTION |. <6 aja oe sales © 80 72 75 80 
3. Direct teachers’ meetings....... 73 74 65 60 
4, Discuss topics in teachers’ meet- 
THOR, Vodeate vive d stark seh taeiealst cee eke 70 70 70 80 
5. Initiate new teachers........... 67 76 65 60 
6. Suggest professional reading....| 68 64 65 60 
7. Confer over test results......... 67 66 60 50 
Su Creivicize "IMStLUCtION |, jaisreles gates « 55 70 65 70 
9. Suggest devices to teachers...... 58 66 55 40 
0. Enroll teachers in teacher organ- 
PLOTAGHE a ciuie's, die tela winiasn avis arses 53 60 60 60 
11. Instruct teachers in discipline....] 57 58 40 50 
12. Instruct teachers in methods....| 48 50 55 60 
13. Interpret intelligence tests...... 47 52 55 60 
14, Administer diagnostic tests...... 45 54 45 40 
15. Assist teachers to find materials..} 42 52 45 40 
16. Suggest methods of correlation..| 40 44 60 40 
17. Construct list of curriculum objec- 
EUV GM Mneciat a ais S's atata rine oe oer etae ees 37 40 45 50 
18. Look over lesson plans of teachers} 38 44 40 40 
19. Explain remedial devices to 
BOACIOES ba cc acaitiar tue cia's anere ais e's Ss 27 46 50 30 
20. Select list of professional maga- 
ROOM a toh a pie glut Sms ueuers She hoes 35 34 45 40 
21. Instruct teachers in scoring and 
CVAIMAUING = COSTS sh. ashok 35 38 40 20 
22. Assemble list of remedial devices.| 27 42 34 30 


the school systems on each of the forty-one duties is shown 
in Tables 71 and 72. Table 71 includes twenty-two duties 
which are relatively little (less than 25 per cent) affected 
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TABLE 72.—SUPERVISORY DutTIErs WuicH ARE MARKEDLY INFLUENCED 
BY THE SIZE OF THE SCHOOL SYSTEM 


Computed from Redford’s data. Figures indicate the percentage 
of superintendents performing. 


Percentile Performance in 
Schools with Enrollment of 


Duty a 
60-— 275- | 825-— | 1,650- 
274 824 | 1,649 | 6,500 
1. Confer with individual teachers..| 96 84 80 60 
2. Distribute teachers’ loads....... 70 72 80 30 
3. Establish uniform marking sys- 
DOT aba tetra eatets ite elcid Awe ele ate 67 60 50 40 
4, Help teachers solve special prob- 
TOIAS Yi dee ate co tesa lele elas oo Were one ate 55 64 65 40 
5. Explain curriculum to staff...... 45 60 85 80 
6. Confer with principals and super- 
WVASOTSAN ko tm oie ei ele Wale mete ware 38 70 55 70 
7. Examine teachers’ marks........ 57 46 65 30 
8. Adjust teacher-pupil differences..| 57 56 40 30 
9. Inspect daily schedule of teaching} 48 52 65 60 
10. Prepare instructions to teachers..| 35 56 65 60 
11. Read literature on curriculum con- 
SEPUCTION Abs siaheis swe sisielaey. watts’ 42 48 70 50 
12. Help teachers make out daily pro- 
OTA ios ies hosel Shp oasis wae op eke 48 50 60 10 
13. Give intelligence tests .......... 55 46 50 30 
14. Make out courses of study....... 45 34 5d 60 
15. Instruct teachers in classroom 
MANASCINGNE. (o)s1,!%4\ee Ws waste iere tals 55 38 35 40 
16. Make study of causes of failure..| 37 34 40 70 
17, Examine textbooks for pertinency 
TOL OW) CCLIVES) or = Get teeiae eine aces 32 40 40 rao 
18. Organize testing program....... 33 24 60 60 
19. Grade intelligence test papers....| 43 32 20 10 


by the size of school enrollment, there apparently being 
little variation in the relative numbers of superintendents 
who perform them whether in village or city schools. A 
number of important duties such as ‘‘Plan teachers’ meet- 
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— ings’’ (80-84-70-70), ‘‘Suggest professional reading’’ (68- 
64-65-60), and ‘‘Enroll teachers in teacher organizations’’ 
(53-60-60-60) appear to be performed by essentially the 
same relative numbers of superintendents regardless of 
small or large enrollments. The figures in parentheses 
represent the percentile performances in the four respec- 
tive groups of cities. 

Other duties, on the contrary, are markedly influenced 
by the size of the school population. All of the standard 
and supplementary duties included in Tables 68 and 69, 
and which exhibit a variation of 25 per cent or more in 
the relative numbers of superintendents performing them 
in the four different groups of cities indicated above, are 
listed in Table 72. There are nineteen such duties about 
equally distributed between the so-called standard and 
supplementary supervisory duties. A number of them 
such as ‘‘Prepare instructions to teachers’’ (35-56-65-60) , 
‘*Explain curriculum to staff’’ (45-60-85-80) ; ‘‘Organize 
testing program’’ (33-24-60-60) , and ‘‘ Examine textbooks 
for pertinency to objectives’’ (32-40-40-70), exhibit tenden- 
cies toward more frequent performance, the larger the 
city. Other duties such as ‘‘Confer with individual teach- 
ers’’ (96-84-80-60) ; ‘‘Establish uniform marking sys- 
tem’’ (67-60-50-40) , ‘‘Adjust teacher-pupil differences’’ 
(57-56-40-30) , ‘‘Instruct teachers in classroom manage- 
ment’’ (55-38-35-40) , and ‘‘Grade intelligence test pa- 
pers’’ (48-32-20-10), exhibit tendencies toward less fre- 
quent performance, the larger the city. These striking 
tendencies in one direction or the other afford substantial 
evidence of the deep-rooted differences which exist in the 
planning and organization of supervision in different 
sized school systems. It is apparent also that many of 
the duties which are listed as supplementary supervisory 
duties on the basis of being performed by less than one- 
half of the entire group of 140 superintendents, become 
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standard duties when considered in connection with cities 
of a certain size. Such, for example, are the duties ‘‘Read 
literature on curriculum construction,’’ which is performed 
by 70 per cent of the superintendents in the large towns 
having a school population between 825 and 1,649, and 
‘‘“Make study of causes of failure,’’? which is performed 
by 70 per cent of the cities with enrollments from 1,650 
to 6,500. 

Chapter summary. The types of supervisors to employ 
and the individual assignments of duties are very im- 
portant matters in the organization of supervision. Cur- 
rent practice varies greatly in different cities. Miss Hal- 
non found according to the median practice in 37 cities, 
that supervisors include in their work, on the average, 
8 buildings, 37 teachers, and 1,350 pupils. Miss Daily 
found considerable variation in the estimates of 116 super- 
intendents and 76 supervisors as to the number of teachers 
considered most desirable to assign to a supervisor, but a 
fairly general consensus of opinion is favorable to a range 
of from 50 to 75 teachers per supervisor. 

Modern school practice is assigning greater responsibility 
to elementary-school principals for the professional super- 
vision of their own buildings. Many superintendents 
think that principals might well give as much as one-half 
of their time to supervision, but this amount of time is 
probably too great in light of the importance and wide 
range of their administrative duties. Time studies indi- 
cate that under favorable conditions principals give ap- 
proximately one-third of their time to supervision. Studies 
of the supervisory duties which principals actually per- 
form show a wide range. Among the duties most com- 
monly performed are such duties as promoting professional 
organizations, holding conferences with teachers, arrang- 
ing intervisitation of teachers, improving discipline, and 
suggesting new methods. 
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High-school principals play a similarly important part 
in the supervision of instruction. In smaller schools they 
give large amounts of time to teaching duties and office 
work, but even there, the supervision of instruction is 
commonly given an important share of the principal’s 
time. Among the most commonly performed supervisory 
duties on the part of the high-school principal are such as 
the following: conferring with individual teachers, direct- 
ing teachers’ meetings, distributing teachers’ loads, and 
inspecting instruction. Principals in larger high schools 
give more time to supervision, and perform a wider range 
of supervisory duties. 

The supervision of instruction is a major duty of the 
superintendent of schools regardless of the size of the 
school system. The larger the system, the greater the 
number of duties which may be delegated to other super- 
visory officers, but the superintendent must always act as 
the planning director. In organizing an adequate program 
of supervision it is necessary for the superintendent to set 
up definite objectives of supervision, to assign the respec- 
tive supervisory duties which are to be performed speci- 
fically to individual members of his supervisory staff, to 
provide means by which the supervisory practices are to 
be carried out, and to check the effectiveness of the plans 
in operation. In smaller systems the superintendent will 
find it necessary to perform many supervisory duties in 
person, the particular selection of which will depend 
largely upon the personnel of his supervisory staff. A 
study of the duties of superintendents indicates that the 
entire range of the superintendent’s administrative duties 
bears upon the improvement of instruction. Among the 
most commonly performed supervisory duties are the fol- 
lowing: conferring with individual teachers, planning 
teachers’ meetings, inspecting instruction, directing teach- 
ers’ meetings, and discussing topics in teachers’ meetings. 
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Superintendents in village schools and in city schools 
perform fewer supervisory duties respectively than do 
superintendents of schools of intermediate size, but on the 
whole there is a very general participation in supervisory 
duties on the part of all classes of superintendents. 


; CHAPTER IV 


THE PLACE OF SPECIAL SUPERVISION IN THE SUPERVISION OF 
INSTRUCTION 


What part should special supervision play in the super- 
vision of instruction? The parts to be assumed by the 
principal and the superintendent of schools in the program 
of supervision were discussed in the preceding chapter. 
It will be the purpose of this chapter to provide a similar 
discussion of the part to be played by special supervisors. 
The positions of superintendent of schools and of principal 
have long been accepted as necessary parts of a well 
organized school system. It is rarely, now, that any one 
expresses doubt about the wisdom of employing a superin- 
tendent of schools or a principal. The positions have be- 
come established in school practice. The chief problem 
relative to these officials, as brought out in the preceding 
chapter, is not whether they should be employed or not, 
but whether or not they can adjust their time with so many 
administrative duties to include a number of special super- 
visory duties. The situation is quite different, however, in 
the case of special supervision. Not every board of educa- 
tion finds that it is necéssary to employ subject and grade 
supervisors. Data presented in Chapter II relative to the 
employment of supervisors indicate that only 75 per cent of 
the cities of the group of 20,000 to 50,000 in population 
employ supervisors of the special subjects, music, drawing, 
manual arts, home economies, and physical education; 83 
per cent of the cities of the group of 50,000 to 100,000 in 
population employ supervisors of special subjects; and 93.7 

137 
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per cent of the cities of the group of 100,000 to 500,000 in 
population employ supervisors of special subjects. Returns 
from these same cities indicate that every city employs a 
superintendent of schools and every school of any consider- 
able size employs a principal, which shows that the prac- 
tice of employing special supervisors is not so well estab- 
lished as that of employing principals and superintendents. 
The positions of supervisor of penmanship, of Americaniza- 
tion, of health and hygiene, of vocational guidance, of tests 
and measurements, and of kindergartens are even less 
common than those of the special subjects. Only in a few 
instances are supervisors of academic subjects employed. 
The academic subjects are not, however, as a rule without 
special supervision. In many schools they are supervised 
by grade supervisors. The exact percentage of cities em- 
ploying grade supervisors is not, however, available. 

More special supervision is needed. It is not our pur- 
pose to enter here into any extended discussion of the 
value of special supervision. It is possible, however, 
to cite many references in the literature of education which 
deal, either directly or indirectly, with the value of special 
supervision. Studies by Courtis,t Shaw,? and Pittman,* 
while not dealing primarily with the value of special super- 
vision, throw light upon its relative importance and in- 
directly upon its practical value. A number of these 
studies which indicate the value of special supervision are 
summarized in Barr and Burton, The Supervision of In- 
struction, pages 570-576. 

The value of special supervision has been frequently 


28. A. Courtis, ‘‘Measuring the Effects of Supervision,’’ School 
and Society, Vol. 10, July 19, 1919, pp. 61-70. 

2A. 8. Barr and W. H. Burton, The Supervision of Instruction (D. 
Appleton and Co., 1926), pp. 572-573. 

°M. S. Pittman, The Value of School Supervision (Warwick and 
York, 1921). 
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emphasized also in the reports of school surveys. <A 
number of excerpts from well-known school surveys which 
stress the importance of special supervision are given be- 
low. Favorable as they are, however, it is doubtful if the 
surveys which have been made of supervision give an ade- 
quate idea of the distinctive values of special supervision. 
It is only when one has carefully scrutinized the data 
bearing upon what supervisors actually do that one gets 
a full sense of their importance. These data are sum- 
~marized in a succeeding section of this chapter. 

Statements from school surveys on the need and 
place of special supervision. School surveyors have fre- 
quently concerned themselves about the place of special 
supervision in the school system, and while they have not 
for the most part set up objective standards by means of 
which to measure the efficiency of supervision, they have 
made a critical examination of the status of supervision in 
the school system under investigation and have made 
definite suggestions concerning its organization. These 
statements are particularly valuable because of the expert 
character of the surveyors and because such statements, 
dealing as they do with practical situations, place more 
than ordinary responsibility upon the person making them. 
A number of important statements are given below. 

From the report of the Salt Lake City survey: + 


The number of special supervisors at present employed is, 
however, too small. The number is actually less now than it was 
a few years ago, although the number of teachers and pupils have 
both materially increased, and the educational problem in the 
city has become more difficult. With the present practice of the 
city in taking cheaper and less well prepared young women for 
the teaching service, commented on at some length in the follow- 
ing chapter, and the further objectionable practice of pushing 


4K. P. Cubberley and others, Salt Lake City School Survey, re- 
printed as School Organization and Administration (World Book Co., 
1916), pp. 41-42. 
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up the number of pupils per teacher, the need for good building 
principals and for plenty of good and helpful special supervision 
ean hardly be overemphasized... . 

A city of the size of Salt Lake City, and of its peculiar type 
and location, also would find a good supervisor of school gardens, 
elementary science, and agricultural instruction a good invest- 
ment. School gardening, agricultural instruction, manual train- 
ing, and domestic science are all subjects of large practical value, 
and subjects which this school system ought to emphasize. As 
will be pointed out more in detail in a later chapter of this re- 
port, an excess of time is now devoted to instruction in the so- 
called fundamental subjects, and at the expense of these expres- 
sion subjects. 


From the report of the San Francisco survey: ® 


Attention is called to the fact in this connection that San 
Francisco, when taken in comparison with other cities, is under- 
supervised. In 1914 the city spent but 29 cents per pupil in 
average daily attendance for salaries and other expenses of super- 
vision of special subjects in its schools. In that year the follow- 
ing cities spent the amounts set opposite their names, as indicated 
in the following table. [See Table 73.] 

In view of this comparison San Francisco ought not to hesitate 
to increase the number of its special departments and at the 
same time to assign field assistants and clerical helpers to the 
heads of all departments created by the board. 


TABLE 73.—PER CAPITA COST OF SUPERVISION OF SPECIAL SUBJECTS 


LPR OCHESIOE Lh cee la ee $164 12. (Buttale svete ny 2 $0.65 
Bo Undianapolis, i306. 1.59 9713, Clevelandy ani 59 
Di Pa SDUES UL ja. views s 152) (14. Kansas 1Cityiie:...- 58 
A palt, lake ‘CiLy.,'s's os T4505, “Jersey, Cityan ose 46 
Eyre OPELANICL or, Ok sseusa eras 125)" 2163" Seattle oieine aie cate 43 
6. Los Angeles ....... LAT LT. St POUL es ren ste ates AZ 
TA DOSLONI NG aoe teak 88.) 18: wMilwaukeewr, nto: oo 
Bn dot, IOLMe meets p's Wiete 85° 19. San’ Francisco ..... . .29 
ORO Malia teal s o's boo te 84 20. New Orleans ....... 21 
LOC W achinetort iss oi. else 10. poke, AallMOre cv a res 14 
Md CLVOTE bo oscee ws at oye felts 4 AVOLAGOr ice sca wae $0.80 


5«<The Publie School System of San Francisco, California,’’ U. 8. 
Bureau of Education Bulletin, No. 46, 1917, pp. 105-111. 
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From the report of the Springfield, Illinois, survey: ® 


Expert, constructive supervision is a most potent force in bet- 
tering classroom work and improving teachers in service. 
At its best it exerts a pressure on every one in the system to 
strive constantly to become stronger, more useful, and more 
efficient. 


From the report of the St. Louis survey: ” 


St. Louis has a type of supervisory organization under which 
three special subjects, music, drawing, and physical education, 
are supervised by a group of specialists. The members of the 
survey staff who examined these subjects are in favor of special 
supervision and instruction in each of these subjects. 

The statement that special supervision is regarded as neces- 
sary by each of these specialists disposes, as far as the survey 
is concerned, of the financial problem here involved. It has been 
suggested by some of the members of the Board of Education 
that the supervisory officers in each of these lines should be dis- 
pensed with. By way of answer, attention is drawn by the survey 
to the fact that it is quite impossible for elementary teachers to 
excel in all lines. There is such a variety of instruction in the 
elementary schools that the teacher is likely to be distracted. 
Her own limitations prevent her from taking a complete interest 
in arithmetic, reading, and other academic subjects while at the 
same time she tries to become a specialist in drawing, music, and 
other special lines. At all events, even if her enthusiasm covers 
all these subjects, she must have periodic help in organizing the 
work and in supervising the quality. Nor are the principals of 
the schools qualified to supervise these special subjects with equal 
efficiency. In some cases doubtless the principals could give 
assistance in one or the other of the special subjects, but in gen- 
eral it is not safe to expect them to cover all of them. 


°L. P. Ayres, The Public Schools of Springfield, Ill. (Russell Sage 
Foundation, 1914), pp. 65-67. 

“Charles H. Judd and others, Survey of the St. Louis Public 
Schools, Part I, ‘‘Organization and Administration’? (World Book 
Co., 1918), pp. 25-27, 65-68. 
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From the report of the Baltimore survey: ® 


The intermediate position of the supervisors between the assist- 
ant superintendents and the principals of the various types of 
schools has been indicated. According to this plan, much of the 
supervision will be performed by the principals in their respective 
schools. This is especially true in the elementary schools. In 
other words it seems wise to recommend for Baltimore that a 
large part of its supervision in the common branches be made 
the obligation of the building principals. ... The assistant 
supervisors in the special fields have been given an intermediate 
position between the principals and the classroom teachers, since 
it is most advantageous for the small school system to have super- 
visors act not merely as special teachers who teach children, but 
for the purpose of teaching classroom teachers the methods to be 
employed in instruction in these special fields, 


From the report of the Springfield, Massachusetts, 
survey : ® 

The development of efficiency in instruction in the schools of a 
city the size of Springfield is dependent not only upon the admmn- 
istrative ability of the superintendent of schools and others of the 
administrative staff who provide the conditions under which good 
work can be done, but even more important in the development 
in the work of the classroom teachers is the guidance provided 
by those whose sole responsibility is for the supervision of in- 
struction. 


What activities should supervisors perform? Questions 
_ of the place of supervision really cannot be answered until 
the functions of supervisors are better known. It has al- 
ready been pointed out that of the several school officials 
supervisors are the least well established. Their duties 
are also least well defined. The responsibilities of princi- 
pals and superintendents have become fairly well fixed, 
but with so many schemes for providing special super- 

®George D. Strayer and others, Baltimore School Survey, Vol. IT 
(Baltimore, 1921), p. 17. ; 

®George D. Strayer and staff, ‘‘Survey Report of Springfield, 


Massachusetts’’ (Teachers College, Columbia University, 1923-24), 
pp. 34-38. 
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‘vision in vogue it is difficult to say just what should con- 
stitute the functions of special supervisors. Changes, for 
example, in the responsibilities of the principalship have 
materially affected the duties of supervisors. So long as 
principals felt no responsibility for the instruction in 
their buildings, supervisors spent a considerable amount 
of their time in classroom visitation. These visits were 
made on schedule and were frequently of the inspectional 
type. But since principals have begun to assume the re- 
sponsibility for the instructional conditions in their 
buildings, inspection of the work of individual teachers 
by supervisors involves duplication of effort. With these 
facts in mind we may turn our attention to studies of the 
functions of supervisors. It is from materials of this 
kind that any real appreciation of the place of special 
supervision in the supervision of instruction must be 
derived. 

What do supervisors do? In order to get a factual basis 
for defining the functions of supervisors, Barr made a 
detailed analysis of the activities of special supervisors 
in the Detroit public schools.*° Before summarizing the 
findings of this investigation, however, it will help materi- 
ally to understand the position of special supervisors in 
the Detroit schools if sections of the official policy govern- 
ing supervisory functions are first quoted. An excerpt 
from a statement made by the Deputy Superintendent, 
Charles L. Spain, is given below:** 


A supervisor is a person who has been given general oversight 
over one or more related divisions of classroom activities through- 

A. S. Barr, ‘‘An Analysis of the Duties and Functions of In- 
structional Supervisors, A Study of the Detroit Supervisory Organiza- 
tion’’ (Bureau of Research, University of Wisconsin, 1926), pp. 19-21. 

10, L. Spain, ‘‘A Statement of the Policy Concerning the Super- 
vision of Instruction,’’ Detroit Journal of Education, Vol. 3, May, 
1923, pp. 393-394. 
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out the system, or major division of the system. In general, the 
function of the supervisor is to do such creative constructive 
thinking within his field as is essential to the vitality and progress 
of the school system as a whole. In other words his duty is to be 
and to remain expert in his particular line. He should know more 
about the general conditions of instruction within his special field 
than anyone else in the system, and be more capable of solving 
problems peculiar to his field. The specific functions of the 
supervisors are three: research, training, and field work. 


1. Research 


By research is meant the discovery and active experimental 
solution of current problems in subject matter, materials, and 
methods of instruction, or in the administration of their solution 
in the classroom. Sipeuien is the agency charged with (1) 
the maintenance of the existing level of efficiency in instruction, 
(2) the conservation of advances made by the individual teachers 
or other agents, and (3) the organization of systematic attempts 
to improve the efficiency of instruction. In general, the program 
of research will be as follows: 

(a) The discovery of existing instructional shortcomings and 
defects (possible items of improvement). 

(6) The search for suggestions for improved methods in the 
work of instructional agents in our own or other systems. 

(c) The formulation of a working plan for improvement. 

(d) The trial of the plan under experimental conditions with 
the selection of the successful solution on the basis of measured 
results, and the formulation of tentative objectives and standards 
of attainment. 

(e) The formulation of specific plans for putting the new 
method into operation and of standards, tests, ete., for measuring 
its effects. 

(f) Presentation of plans to proper administrative officers 
for their criticisms, suggestions, or approval. 

(g) Upon adoption of plans, the determination of objectives 
and standards of attainment based upon results secured under 
actual working conditions, 


2. Training 


By training is meant rendering assistance to teachers, prin- 
cipals, district principals, and administrative officials who at- 
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tempt to carry out the instructional plans of administration. 
Such assistance is given mainly in response to requests from the 
administrative agents concerned. The means of training are: 

(a) Conferences with teachers, principals, district principals, 
and their administrative superiors. 

(b) Visits to schools for demonstrations, instruction diagnosis, 
assistance, ete. 

(c) Meetings with teachers, principals, district principals, for 
“the purpose of demonstrating lessons, instruction, discussion, ete. 

(ad) Special bulletins of instruction, type lessons, exhibitions, 
reference readings or other specially prepared materials. 

(e) Regular courses in teachers colleges (evening or summer 
sessions). 

3. Field Work” 


By field work is meant the survey of the school system, the 
equipment, the means of instruction, the service, the personnel, 
the pupils, or any other items of detail, to ascertain how effi- 
ciently instruction is being given. 


The chief functions of supervisors in Detroit are ac- 
cordingly : inspection, teacher-training, and research. Such 
is the Detroit theory of supervision. Let us return 
now to a discussion of the Detroit practice of supervision 
as developed in Barr’s study of the duties of special super- 
visors in the Detroit public schools. As might be expected, 
the theory and practice of supervision in Detroit are not 
in complete harmony, but this point will be discussed in a 
later part of this chapter. The first step in Barr’s in- 
vestigation was an analysis of some five thousand weekly 
program reports from supervisors to the superintendent 
of schools stating the activities performed by them. A list 
of the activities performed by supervisors was derived from 
this analysis. This list of activities was not what super- 
visors thought they did, but what they actually did. The 
list is summarized below. 

* The earlier heading for this section, and one which expresses the 


sense of the paragraph better, was ‘‘inspection and the general 
survey of instructional conditions.’’ 
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A Summary STATEMENT OF THE ACTIVITIES oF SPECIAL SUPER- 
VISORS IN Detroit Pusiic ScHOOLS 


1. Selection of Textbooks 
(a) Select textbooks 
(0) Determine standard of distribution 
(c) Prepare materials pertaining to the use of textbooks 
(d) Appraise textbooks in use 


2. Study Supplies, Equipment, and Buildings 
(a) Prepare descriptive lists of instructional supplies 
(6) Assist in the preparation of standards of distribution 
(c) Prepare directions for the use of supplies 
(d) Prepare specifications for classroom equipment 
(e) Assist in building plans 
(f) Study serviceableness of supplies, equipment, and build- 
ings 


3. Assistance in the Selection, Appointment, Assignment, and 
Transfer of Teachers 
(a) Recommend teachers for appointment 
(0) Rate teachers 
(c) Advise administrative officials upon the transfer and as- 
signment of teachers 
(d) Assist in personnel problems 


4. Community Activities (Work with Outside Agencies) 
(a) Answer requests for assistance from outside agencies 
(b) Attend numerous miscellaneous civic affairs 
(c) Address community groups 
(d) Participate in community problems 


5. Field Work (Inspection) 
(a) Visit schools 
(vb) Answer calls for assistance 
6. Training Activities 
(a) Hold teachers’ meetings 
(b) Plan demonstration teaching 
(c) Direct observation 
(d) Provide directed teaching 
(e) Organize institutes 
(f) Prepare bibliographies 
(g) Hold conferences 


10. 


11. 


12. 
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(h) Enlist the interest of teachers in correspondence courses, 
extension courses, summer classes, late afternoon, eve- 
ning, and Saturday classes 

(i) Provide educational lectures and concerts 

(j) Develop educational exhibits 

(k) Provide social contacts 

(1) Promote the professional organization of teachers 


Surveys, Reports, Records, and Schedules 

(a) Conduct surveys of instructional conditions in the sey- 
eral fields of teaching © 

(0) Render reports upon general instructional conditions to 
the superintendent 

(c) Make special reports to the superintendent 

(ad) Keep miscellaneous temporary records 


Preparation of Instructional Materials 

(a) Prepare notices, announcements, ete. 

(b) Prepare discussions of special instructional problems 

(c) Prepare courses of study 

(d) Prepare descriptive materials concerning various city- 
wide projects 


Research 
(a) Construct and standardize tests 
(vo) Study instructional problems experimentally 


Professional Activities 

(a) Attend educational meetings 

(b) Serve on educational committees 
(c) Write educational articles 

(d) Address professional groups 


Educational Publicity 

(a) Prepare news articles 

(vb) Prepare educational exhibits 
(c) Address community groups 


Survey of General Educational Progress 
(a) Report upon the educational progress made in the other 
cities 
(b) Report upon recent educational literature contributing to 
_ teaching 
(c) Report upon educational progress made in research 
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13. General Administration 
(a) Train administrative officials in the use and supervision 
of new instructional materials 
(b) Carry through delegated administrative projects 
(c) Organize instructional projects 


The degree of responsibility assumed for different 
supervisory activities. For certain activities, such as the 
selection, appointment, assignment, and transfer of 
teachers, survey testing, collection of educational statis- 
tics, and the planning of new school buildings, the super- 
visor’s function in Detroit is purely advisory. For other 
activities, such as the development and use of standards 
for evaluating, directing, or improving some part of the 
instructional program, supervisors have a shared responsi- 
bility. Three activities belong in the group of shared 
responsibilities: (1) the development of standards and 
specifications for the purchase and distribution of text- 
books, educational supplies, and classroom equipment; (2) 
the development of standards for judging, analyzing, and 
improving classroom teaching; and (3) the development 
of rating schemes for evaluating teaching efficiency. The 
- development of materials of this sort is the function of an 
expert; their administration, the function of some adminis- 
trative official. The problems of interrelationship growing 
out of these cooperative responsibilities will be discussed in 
the succeeding chapter. For a third group of activities, 
supervisors have direct responsibility, but as a matter of 
practice, the supervisor’s expertness is usually supple- 
mented by the advice of teachers and principals. This 
eroup of activities consists of: (1) the selection .of 
textbooks; (2) the development of courses of study, and 
other instructional materials; (3) the experimental study of 
teaching; and (4) the training of teachers, principals, and 
administrative officials in service. These four activities, 
plus that of general administration, to be mentioned 
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shortly, may be said to represent the major functions of 
special supervisors. This group of general administrative 
activities includes community work, educational publicity, 
and various special assignments from the superintendent. 
Supervisors are thus, according to these data, instructional 
experts sharing, codperatively and administratively, re- 
sponsibility for the improvement of instruction. 

What activities do supervisors perform most frequently? 
A further investigation of the activities of supervisors was 
made in Detroit to determine the relative importance at- 
tached by supervisors to different supervisory activities. 
In order to get this information, the study of supervisory 
reports already referred to was extended to include a tabu- 
lation of the frequency of occurrence of different super- 
visory activities. The findings are summarized in Figure 
2 below. The two activities most frequently mentioned by 
Detroit supervisors according to these findings were com- 
munity work and general administration. Field work, 
teacher-training, research, and the preparation of instruc- 
tional materials were assigned positions of relatively great 
importance, while the selection of textbooks, ‘work at sup- 
plies, equipment, and buildings, advice in the selection, 
appointment, assignment, and appraisal of teachers, and 
educational publicity were assigned positions of relatively 
less importance. This study, however, did not take into 
consideration the time element. 

A time study of supervision. Another attempt to estab- 
lish the relative importance of supervisory activities was 
made through a time study of the work of each supervisor 
for a period of five months. The form used in this study 
classified supervisory activities according to certain general 
functional headings (preparation, planning, administra- 
tion, etc.) ; according to the various agencies with whom 
supervisors worked (teachers, principals, ete.) ; and accord- 
ing to the manner in which the work was carried forward 
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Types of Activities 
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FIG. 2.—THE DISTRIBUTION OF CERTAIN SUPERVISORY ACTIVITIES OVER A 
PERIOD OF TWO YEARS, 1921-1923. 


(conferences, meetings, ete.). The general directions for 
the study are given below: 


Time Stupy oF SUPERVISION (GENERAL DIRECTIONS) 


A. Preparation and Planning 


The time spent upon the preparation of specifie plans or ma- 
terials to be used in the schools. This includes preparation of 
lessons, materials for courses of study, the planning of exhibits, 
institutes, plays, pageants, drives, schedules, ete., testing, re- 
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search, surveys, and experimental work necessary in the prepara- 
tion of plans and material. Preparations and plans may be made 
by any of the methods in first column and in codperation with 
any person or persons in second column below. 


1. Conference (a) Administrative Officers 
2. Meetings (bo) Staff 
3. Committee (c) Supervisors 
4, Visits (d) District Principals 
5. Correspondence and Tele- (e) Principals 
phoning (f) Teachers 
6. Study and Work (deserip- (g) Outside Agencies 


tion) 


In making out time cards a committee meeting with teachers on 
formulation of a course of study would be listed A-3-f teachers. 
The total estimated time for correspondence and telephoning 
under all headings A, B, C, may be noted simply as A-5, B-5, or 
C-5 on the time card. 


B. Administration of Materials and Plans 


All time spent on giving assistance, instruction or demonstra- 
tion necessary to carry out the plans and use material described 
under heading A. 

Such plans, with the materials, therefore, may be administered 
through meetings of the district principals, high, intermediate, 
and elementary school principals and through direct contact with 
building principals, departmental heads (in school), and teachers 
or through meetings of teachers. These meetings and contacts 
may be either in or out of the offices. Plans and materials may 
also be put into operation through correspondence, or by tele- 
phone. The work under B concerns the execution of plans and 
materials of heading A. 


1. Conference (a) Administrative Officers 
2. Meetings (0) Staff 
3. Committees (c) Supervisors 
4, Visits (d) District Principals 
5. Correspondence and Tele- (e) Principals 
phoning (f) Teachers 
6. Demonstration (describing (g) Outside Agencies 


teacher-training) 
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C. General Administration 


This phase of a supervisor’s work deals with time spent on work 
that indirectly contributes to the exeextion of plans and prepara- 
tion of materials. 

This includes making lists of textbooks, budgets, reports, teach- 
ers’ lists, ete.; meetings, conferences and interviews dealing with 
general plans, policies, supplies and equipment; inspectional 
visits and transfers of teachers; duties of a professional nature, 
such as attending meetings of associations, institutes, profes- 
sional visits to and from other people. 


1. Conference (a) Administrative Officers 
2. Committee (0) Staff 
3. Meetings (c) Supervisors 
4. Visits (d) District Principals 
5. Correspondence and Tele- (e) Principals 
phoning (f) Teachers 
6. Study and Work (g) Outside Agencies 
D. Routine 


Refers to a regular course of action, such as checking lists, 
writing and approving requisitions, making daily reports and 
reports of progress, travel and delay. 

1. Checking lists, writing and approving requisitions 
Making routine reports 


2. 
3. Travel and delay 
4. Minor details not covered under other headings 


The time analysis of what supervisors did shows that 
the Detroit supervisors spend about 20 per cent of their 
time working directly with teachers; 2.7 per cent working 
with administrative officials; 5.2 per cent with staff; 5.4 
per cent with other supervisors ; 0.6 per cent with district 
principals; 2.6 per cent with principals; and 3.7 per cent 
with outside. agencies (see Table 74). The time given 
teachers is surprisingly large and the time given prin- 
cipals is surprisingly small, viewed from the point of view 
of the Detroit policy of supervision. (This lack of agree- 
ment between Detroit theory and practice will be dis- 
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eussed shortly.) The large amount of time given to dis- 
trict principals (0.6 per cent) is what might be expected 
considering the amount of time given to the training of 
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FIG. 3.—THE PERCENTAGE OF TIME GIVEN BY SUPERVISORS TO DIFFERENT 
SUPERVISORY ACTIVITIES. 


district principals for supervisory work. The amount of 
time given to outside agencies seems to be in sharp con- 
tradiction to the frequency of mention (21.6 per cent) 
in the analysis of supervisory reports just reported (see 
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Figure 3). It is difficult to know which represents the 
true situation. 

Supervisors spend 16 per cent of their time in confer- 
ences, 9.5 per cent in meetings, 0.5 per cent in committees, 
15.3 per cent in visiting schools, 7.5 per cent in correspond- 
ence and telephoning, 38.9 per cent in research and study, 
and 13.4 per cent upon routine matters. 

Attention is cailed here to the relatively large amount 
of time given to research and study. Further analysis of 
the data shows that 23.6 per cent of this time goes to the 
preparation of materials, 5.7 per cent to training activities, 
and 9.6 per cent to general administration. The term 
‘‘work and study’’ as used here is much more inclusive 
than the term ‘‘research’’ (9.2 per cent) used in the study 
of progress reports. Equally surprising is the small 
amount of time given to committee work. Theoretically, ~ 
the Detroit teachers shared to a considerable extent re- 
sponsibility for various instructional activities; actually, 
supervisors do not believe in the committee system. An- 
other interesting point is brought out by the data which 
relate to the training activities of supervisors. Supervisors 
spend all together 19.7 per cent of their time in training 
activities ; 2.6 per cent of this in conferences; 1.2 per cent 
in meetings; 0.05 per cent in committees; 7.0 per cent in 
visitation; 3.2 per cent in correspondence and telephon- 
ing; and 5.7 per cent in study and work. Classroom 
visitation (7.0 per cent) is the largest single item in the 
list of training activities. Supervisors spend altogether 
15.3 per cent of their time in visitation, but 7:5 per cent 
of this time is for purposes of general administration. 
Out of the 20.5 per cent spent upon field work and other 
training activities recorded in the tabulations of supervis- 
ory reports, 8.6 per cent was devoted to classroom visita- 
tion. 

One aspect of this report not yet remarked upon is the 
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‘large amount of time given to general administration. As 
defined in the time study the term ‘‘general administra- 
tion’’ is a very inclusive one, covering: (1) inspectional 
visits and all activities relative to the selection, appoint- 
ment, transfer, and appraisal of teachers; (2) all items 
having to do with budgets, textbooks, supplies, equipment, 
and buildings; (3) all items dealing with general policies 
and plans; and (4) attendance at staff meetings, depart- 
mental meetings, and professional meetings of all sorts.** 
Altogether 35.1 per cent of the supervisor’s time is given 
to such activities. If the corresponding group activities 
are totaled from the study of supervisory reports (Fig- 
ure 3) the percentage is 32.2, exclusive of community 
activities, 15.4 of which are given to the performance of ad- 
ministrative duties upon assignment. There can be no 
doubt about the large amount of time given to general 
administration, but the particulars here cited need further 
analysis. | 

General administration. While it is true that Detroit 
supervisors, according to the foregoing study, devote a 
considerable amount of time to so-called general adminis- 
trative tasks, these tasks are not administrative in the 
strict sense of the word. They are, however, instructional 
activities of an administrative type that supervisors seem 
best qualified to perform. This point is important in as 
much as the special supervisors in Detroit are expressly 
denied administrative responsibilities. These tasks, how- 
ever, are for the most part tasks to which supervisors are 
supposed to bring expert knowledge and assistance. A 
more or less typical list of these activities is given below in 
order that their exact character may be seen. 


*® This statement is taken from the general direction for the time 
study given above and should not be confused with a later definition 
of instructional administration. 
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Some GENERAL ADMINISTRATIVE ACTIVITIES PERFORMED BY 
SUPERVISORS 


1. Presented to the district principals materials on scout anni- 
versary week. 

2. Presented a schedule for transporting collections of paintings 
from the Detroit Institute of Arts to schools for exhibition - 
purposes. 

3. Planned work on Junior Red Cross Christmas ecards. 

4. Completed arrangements for the music memory contest. 

5. Completed committee work on the supervisor’s daily time 

card. 

Viewed films as a member of an informal censorship board. 

Prepared schedule of talks on fire prevention to be given by 

officers of the Fire Department. 

Began plans for the Red Cross old-clothes drive. 

. Supplied safety buttons and other materials to school safety 

clubs. 

10. Planned schedule of talks on safety education to be given 
by the Detroit Police Department. 

11. Completed plans for lecture-bureau service. 

12. Arranged conference with national representatives of the 
Typothete Educational Committee, the local Typothetz 
committee, and the State Supervisor of Industrial Education. 

13. Completed arrangements for weighing and measuring all 
pupils in elementary, intermediate, and high schools. 

14. Made plans for Memorial Day Chorus.” 


eee 


<2 


A careful study of these activities leads one to believe 
that ‘‘general administration’’ is not a good term to apply 
to them. Such activities as setting up a music memory con- 
test or planning fire prevention talks, ete., belong to spe- 
cialized departments, but are at the same time of an ad- 
ministrative character. That is to say, they are adminis- 


“For a more extended list see A. 8S. Barr, ‘‘An Analysis of the 
Duties and Functions of Instructional Supervisors,’’?’ Bureau of Edu- 
cational Research Bulletin, No. 7, Jan., 1926, University of Wisconsin, 
pp. 46-49. 
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trative in character and they are instructional in applica- 
tion. The term ‘‘instructional administration’’ is probably 
a more appropriate term for them. 

Theory and practice in the Detroit organization. The 
theoretical assignment of the duties of special supervisors 
in the Detroit public schools and the activities actually per- 
formed by them do not always agree. Theoretically, spe- 
cial supervisors in Detroit have no administrative func- 
tions ; actually, they devote a considerable portion of their 
time to what may be called instructional administration. 
If the term ‘‘instructional administration’’ is made to in- 
clude community activities this function consumes approxi- 
mately one-third of the average supervisor’s time. There 
is also no mention in the Detroit policy of an important 
group of advisory functions usually performed by special 
supervisors. These pertain to matters of teaching, person- 
nel, textbooks, supplies, equipment, building, survey test- 
ing, records, etc., to which Detroit supervisors give a 
significant amount of time (7.9 per cent). These activi- 
ties seem legitimate enough, and we shall designate them 
as ‘‘expert instructional advice.’’ Theory and practice do 
agree, however, in assigning major importance to (1) re- 
search and the experimental study of teaching; (2) the 
training of teachers (including the training of principals) ; 
and (3) inspection. If we add to this list of major activi- 
ties, the preparation of courses of study and other instruc- 
tional materials, the major functions of special supervisors 
~in Detroit public schools may then be said to be (1) re- 
search and the experimental study of teaching; (2) the 
preparation of courses of study and other instructional 
material; (3) the training of teachers (including the train- 
ing of principals) ; (4) field work and inspection; (5) ex- 
pert instructional advice; and (6) instructional adminis- 
tration. Unfortunately, the time study and the frequency 
study were made upon such different bases that the ar- 
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rangement of a composite list of activities ranked for 
importance is impossible. 

Other definitions of the functions of special supervisors. 
The foregoing definition is limited, representing as‘it does 
the point of view of a single school system. A number of 
definitions of the functions of special supervision have ap- 
peared in current educational literature. A statement by 
Jesse H. Newlon, Superintendent of Schools, Denver, Colo- 
rado, is reproduced in part below. 

After deploring the fact that supervision is still prin- 
eipally inspectorial in character, that it concerns itself 
chiefly with the mechanics of teaching, that it puts a pre- 
mium on automatons and rule-of-thumb teaching, that it 
neglects the background on which a knowledge of teaching 
might grow, Superintendent Newlon describes his concep- 
tion of the work of a supervisory force as follows: +5 


With this point of view in mind J shall outline my conception 
of the work of a supervisory force, rating the various activities 
in what I conceive to be the approximate order of their import- 
ance and indicating briefly the relation which the central super- 
visory staff, the principal, and the teacher should bear to super- 
vision. This outline will follow in part a circular which went to 
the teachers of Denver over my signature at the time of the reor- 
ganization of the Denver supervisory staff but in the preparation 
of which I was assisted by my colleagues: 


1. Organization of the teaching staff for the study of general 
professional problems. To my mind the highest type of super- 
vision will consist in the organization of the staff for the study of 
general educational problems and the revision of curricula and 
methods. The general supervisory staff has a great responsibility 
in this matter, but in the organization of teaching for study 
must work chiefly through the principal. 

2. Organization of the staff for the revision of curricula and 
‘methods of teaching. The time has passed when the superin- 
OMG SE hack Bee Pe EIN a CS 8 EE eee 


8 Jesse H. Newlon, ‘‘Reorganizing City School Supervision,’’ Jour- 
nal of Educational Method, Vol. 2, June, 1928, pp. 404-411. 
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tendent of schools and his immediate associates can prepare cur- 
ricula and announce them to the teachers. 


3. Research must play a role of ever-increasing importance in 
education. The supervisory staff must encourage experimentation 
in the schools and classrooms, 


4. Intelligence tests and educational tests must be used. 


5. Demonstration teaching constitutes a very important part 
of supervision. Formerly we thought that demonstration teaching 
must be done almost entirely by the supervisor himself. We 
now know that no general supervisor can be expert in all the 
phases of the work in the grades under his direction, while, on 
the other hand, ‘a skillful teacher can probably give a better 
demonstration of method in a particular situation than any super- 
visor. Demonstration teaching, therefore, should be done chiefly 
by the teachers, and it is one of the main functions of the super- 
visory corps to organize these demonstrations. 

6. Visitatson. Class visitation is an important form of super- 
vision. Class visitation may have a number of purposes, two of 
which I shall point out. One purpose is to afford the supervisor 
opportunity to observe how the courses of study are working 
out in the classroom. Another is to observe the work of the 
individual teacher with a view to getting good ideas and sug- 
gestions to carry to other teachers, or with a view to offering con- 
structive criticisms to the teacher himself. 

7. Conferences. Visitations should sometimes be followed by 
conferences. In these conferences the supervisor and the teacher 
must discuss the work of the classroom in an impersonal way, 
just as surgeons at a clinic discuss not the operating surgeon, 
but the method which he employs, which they do without reserva- 
tion or fear of giving personal offense. The teacher must have 
the same opportunity to speak frankly as does the supervisor. 


This definition is interesting, paralleling as it does, at 
least in spirit if not in detail, the Detroit policy quoted 
earlier in this chapter. The list of activities to be per- 
formed by supervisors, given in the order of their impor- 
tance, are: (1) the general improvement of teachers in 
service; (2) the general revision of curriculums and meth- 
ods of teaching; (3) research and the experimental study of 
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teaching; and then (4) three items of teacher training, 
namely, demonstration teaching, visitation, and confer- 
ence. The Denver and Detroit statements seem to agree in 
subordinating classroom visitation and conference to other 
supervisory activities. 

Statistical studies of supervisory functions. There is 
besides the materials already presented in this chapter, a 
considerable amount of statistical data bearing upon the 
functions of supervisors. A good study of this type is 
that made by Miss Delia C. Briggs. Her data were 
derived from an analysis of the statements of experts, 
superintendents of city school systems, rules of boards of 
education, reports from supervisors, professional litera- 
ture on the subject of supervision, and reports of school 
surveys. A summary of her findings is given in Table 
75. The duties most frequently mentioned are: (1) cleri- 
cal duties, (making reports, records, etc.) ; (2) classroom 
visitation and conference; (8) demonstration teaching; 
(4) determining methods used in own department; (5) 
conducting teachers’ meetings; (6) making courses of 
study; (7) organizing special classes; (8) making recom- 
mendations to the superintendents. There is a middle 
group of activities such as: (1) inspection; (2) teaching; 
(3) setting forth ideals; (4) conferring with principal; 
(5) exercising authority over the organization of subject 
matter; (6) urging attendance at summer school; and 
(7) urging attendance at association meetings. Finally, 
there is a group of less frequently mentioned activities, 
such as: (1) selecting textbooks; (2) setting up goals for 
each grade of instruction; (3) diagnostic testing; (4) 
charge of public functions; (5) codperation with outside 
agencies; (6) sending out bulletins; (7) explaining aims 

“Delia C. Briggs, The Duties and Responsibilities of the Super- 


visor, Master’s Thesis, Department of Education, University of Chi- 
cago (1925). 
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TaBLe 75.—TuE Cuier DUTIES OF SUPERVISORS AS DERIVED FROM 
AN ANALYSIS OF STATEMENTS FROM EXPERTS, SUPERINTEND- 
ENTS oF City ScHooLt Systems, RULES or Boarps or Epuca- 
TION, REPORTS FROM SUPERVISORS, PROFESSIONAL LITERATURE 
ON THE SUBJECT OF SUPERVISION, AND REPORTS OF SCHOOL 


SURVEYS * 
Frequency 
Duties of Mention 
I. Supervision 

A. Of the teaching act: 
Eye DELLINS LOTUIRTOCAES het). uteta'G e's aye) sie « 28 
De LY TSIEN SB NOOIS whe Cree genes ahs aroha dieters 58 
3. Inspecting instruction and results ... 32 
4, Dictating method used in his depart- 

TACT date eiale evisiatersiy ate vedas sv eisk ss (sfs 43 

5. Setting up goals for each grade ..... 18 
6. Giving demonstration lessons ....... 57 
7. Conferring with the principals ...... 26 

B. Of teacher training: 
1. Conducting teachers’ meetings ...... 42 
2. Having private conferences ......... 64 
3. Urging attendance at summer schools 25 
4, Urging attendance at associations .... 21 
5. Sending’ ont: bulletins i/o. fae 224). AY 
6. Sending out bibliographies ......... 17 

II. Selection and Organization 

A. Of subject matter: 
1. Authority over organization of content 24 
2x Making courses Ole study. et suka. ss 40 
CLE CLIN SLEKEDOOK Sy time re ca cine sia es $ 19 

B. Of material and arrangement: 
Pe OP PANIZ Te Grasse Wii. tas sty oUt e area ss 42 


Iit. Testing and Measuring 
Ls Doine diagnostic testing’ 3) ics a6 0's « 18 


IV. Rating Teachers + 


* Delia C. Briggs, The Duties and Responsibilities of the Supervisor, 
Master’s Thesis, University of Chicago (1925), pp. 95, 96 
j References negligible. 
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TABLE 75.—Continued 


Frequency 
Duties of Mention 
VY. Assist in Carrying Out the Educational Policy 
of the Community 
1. Explaining aims of department ..... a7. 
2. Cooperating with other organizations 
than SehGow tae 8 so) eect a ane te eat 18 


3. Having charge of public functions .. 18 
VI. Clerical Duties 


1) Making reports.) sre ea bee ee ee 94 

2. Recording schools*visited .......... 22 
VII. Cheeks on Supervisors’ Powers 

dee Hollowine programs (oss sles we wie oe 39 


VIII. Responsibility to Superintendent 
1. Giving recommendations to superin- 
CENCEME! Unrcre wi siats ls ciaieisls a's Sa eee tet 40 


IX. Experimentation * 
X. Supervisory Efficiency 


ib. Attending meetings. oi. ss o\e sais else ors 15 

2. Reading educational literature ...... 16 
XI. Using Expert Knowledge 

1. Teaching part of the time .......... 27 


* References negligible. 


of department; (8) sending out bibliographies; (9) read- 
ing educational literature; and (10) attending meetings. 
Experimentation and the rating of teachers appeared only 
a few times. 

Activities carried on by general supervisors. Another 
investigation of the same general character as that of 
Miss Briggs is one by Miss Daily, pertaining to the duties 
and responsibilities of general supervisors.17 Miss Daily 
secured from 6 leading educators, 116 superintendents, 
and 76 supervisors the theoretical assignment of the duties 


Mary Jane Daily, The Functions, Qualifications, and Working 
Relations of the General Supervisor in the Elementary Schools, 
Master’s Thesis, Indiana University (1925). 
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of the general supervisor. Tables 76, 77, and 78, give her 
findings. 

Both superintendents and supervisors attached the 
greatest importance to the duty, ‘‘to inspire the teacher 


TABLE 78.—MaIn DUTIES OF THE GENERAL SUPERVISOR AS GIVEN 
BY Six Leapinc Epucators 


Duties Frequencies 

1. The improvement of teachers in service ........ 6 

2. Inspection, or measuring the results of instruction 4 
3. To direct in the study and construction of the 
Greece rN 501. .)e sa aul eee ele Habits chore da aynis ante 
MELOY oko Viele ee eee aa ites ois aa) Siaiel a « Gas, as 
Deeemonstration, teaching ny. 41 ca\'s 4 s04 0060s, 4 ws 
6 
if 


DS DO GO 


PeVAGISALION. ANC) COM ErENCe (oye. kasi’ a oid eles dears 
. To stimulate teachers to maintain standards and 
make progress in their thinking ........ pie sie 2 
8. To act as leader among the teachers in their efforts 
to help themselves solve their own problems ... BE 
9. Selection of textbooks, instructional supplies, 
BUCS EGUIP MERE is ee ee Mone alee aes stern a cel aaie! s 1 
10. Assistance in the selection, assignment, and ap- 
Pomnment: OL < tewcheren oa Meat ysoe eb ood oes diatas e uf 
Pe RACOMMIMUDILY DCCIVILICRT: oho ele caste ig laca eine 'sie-a She ats 1 
a2) General administrative. matters) ..1...\.,..'. ses 1 
13. To interpret the policy of the school systems to 
PROITOACIEYS) 0% slurs cea sicers se Ones mew eae ee 1 
Ae OF PAC ULCACKETS (SPA. «cate! stots ents er ttkeh 315) d 1 
15. To conserve the advances made by individual 
POACIOLSLY 7, cutis: sissies tule ehalatsusta &tca state ch glug o's cians > af 


to be a constant student of his problems.’’ Ranking next 


to this came the duty, ‘‘to develop and fix the principles of 
the science of education,’’ and the duty, ‘‘to secure the 
cooperative study of educational problems by the teacher.’’ 
The only considerable difference of opinion occurred in 
the duty, ‘‘to direct the selection and organization of sub- 
ject matter,’’ which superintendents place second, and 
supervisors placed fourth. Both agreed in placing the duty, 
‘conduct an experimental and observation school,’’ last, 
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and the duty, ‘‘to supervise the details of instruction,’’ next 
to last. It is interesting to find the detailed supervision 
of instruction placed so low. Unfortunately, the items 
are not well enough defined to be certain of the real em- 
phasis brought out. The ranking of duties by six educa- 
tional experts seems to approximate the order of impor- 
tance found in the Detroit study, namely: (1) the training 
of teachers; (2) research; (3) inspection; (4) preparation 
of courses of study and other instructional materials; and 
(5) a group of miscellaneous advisory and administrative 
activities. 

Comparison with the Detroit study. A comparison of 
the data derived from these two studies with that of the 
Detroit study shows certain important similarities. The 
lists of activities given by Miss Briggs and the Detroit 
list taken as a whole are almost identical. The only items 
found in the Detroit list not specifically mentioned in Miss 
Briggs’s study are: educational publicity; advice on the 
selection, appointment, assignment, transfer, and appraisal 
of teaching personnel; study of supplies, equipment, and 
buildings; and instructional administration. Miss Briggs’s 
study and the Detroit study are, however, in marked dis- 
agreement in the importance assigned to certain activities. 
Research and the experimental study of teaching, for 
example, which were considered of great importance by 
Detroit supervisors, were among those items that were 
placed lowest on Miss Briggs’s list. Miss Briggs’s study 
also places considerable more importance upon the visiting 
functions of special supervisors than does the Detroit 
theory or practice. 

Other investigations by Risk*® and Halnon,’® reported 


* Thomas M. Risk, Supervisory Organization and Procedure in 
Public Schools, Master’s Thesis, University of Wisconsin (1925). 

* May Halnon, The Present Status of Elementary Supervision, 
Master’s Thesis, Indiana University (1924). 
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later in this chapter, seem to agree with Miss Briggs’s 
findings. The two studies, the Briggs study and the 
Detroit study, seem to agree, however, in assigning teacher 
training and inspection to places of importance among the 
activities to be performed by special supervisors. They 
also agree in assigning relatively less important positions 
to the selection of textbooks, the reading of educational 
literature, and attention to professional responsibilities. 
Cooperation with outside agencies is given a somewhat less 
important position in Miss Briggs’s study than in the 
Detroit study. The ranking of experts in Miss Daily’s 
study approximates the rankings given by Detroit super- 
visors. 

Other investigations of the duties of supervisors. Sev- 
eral other investigations 7° are available dealing with the 
duties of supervisors. For the most part these investiga- 
tions have not treated general and subject supervisors 
separately. Only one of these will be referred to at this 
point. Risk in a study of the amount of time given by 
special supervisors to various supervisory activities based 
upon returns from 159 supervisors from different parts 
of the United States in cities of a population of 20,000 
and over, found that supervisors spent about 5 per cent 
of their time on social and community activities; about 
10 per cent in such miscellaneous activities as surveys, 
research, selection of textbooks, supplies, and equipment, 
and the appointment, assignment, and appraisement of 
teachers ; approximately 10 per cent on office routine; about 
20 per cent in miscellaneous teacher-training activities; 
and 50 per cent in classroom visitation. The six major 
teacher-training activities (to which supervisors gave 20 
per cent of their time) named in order of importance 

*” Halnon, ibid., Risk, ibid., and Elmer T. Thune, The Place anaé 


Function of Supervisors of Special Subjects in City School Systems, 
Master’s Thesis, University of Washington (1926). 
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(after Risk) are: (1) individual conferences with teach- 
ers; (2) planning work for teachers; (3) demonstrations 
for teachers; (4) teachers’ meetings (general) ; (5) group 
conferences with teachers; and (6) course-of-study 
making, 

Risk’s findings differ markedly from the Detroit study 
in the amount of time given to classroom visitation. Risk’s 
findings are probably typical of the situation in the coun- 
try at large. Supervision means to most supervisors class- 
room visitation. Only 20 per cent of the supervisor’s time 
was spent, for example, on other training activities. Risk’s 
grouping of research under the heading of miscellaneous 
supervisory activities makes it impossible to ascertain just 
how much time is given to this particular activity, prob- 
ably not more than 5 per cent of the supervisor’s total 
time. Obviously, taking the country at large, the field 
work idea and not the research and expert service idea 
of supervision prevails. That is to say, if one may judge 
from this rather extensive investigation of present prac- 
tice, supervision is primarily classroom visitation. 

A working definition of the functions of special super- 
visors. The reader has observed, no doubt, that there is a 
a common.list of essentials running through the foregoing 
discussion. Despite some differences of wording and minor 
disagreements regarding the inclusion or exclusion of cer- 
tain details, the limits and major divisions of the field 
may be seen clearly. 

Some years ago on the basis of then existing data, 
Burton proposed a definition of the field of supervision 
which has been widely used. This definition includes the 
following five points: 74 (1) improvement of the teaching 
act; (2) the improvement of teachers in service; (3) 


2W. H. Burton, Supervision and the Improvement of Teaching 
(D. Appleton and Co., 1922), pp. 9-10. 
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selecting and organizing subject matter; (4) testing and 
measuring; (5) rating teachers. This statement was fol- 
lowed in 1926 by a new statement by Barr and Burton, 
containing seven points: 2? (1) the direct improvement of 
classroom teaching; (2) the general improvement of teach- 
ers in service; (3) the selection and organization of the 
materials of instruction; (4) research and the experimental 
study of the problems of teaching; (5) the evaluation of 
the effectiveness of teaching; (6) the development and 
maintenance of morale or esprit de corps; and (7) per- 
formance of professional and semiadministrative duties. 
While this statement was not prepared with particular ref- 
erence to special supervisors, it may, together with the 
data presented herein, be appropriately used as a general 
basis for delimiting their functions. 

Chapter summary. The following outline summarizes 
the chief functions assigned to supervisors: 


Crier FUNCTIONS OF SPECIAL SUPERVISORS 


I. The Provision of Expert Advice on Matters of Instruction 

1. Advice on matters of general instructional policy. 

2. Advice on the selection, appointment, placement, and 
appraisal of the teaching staff. 

3. Advice on the selection and purchase of the materials 
of instruction, textbook supplies, and equipment. 

4, Advice on buildings and building plans. 

5. Advice on any other matters pertaining to the general 
welfare of the school system. 


II. The Direct Improvement of Classroom Teaching 
1. Development of standards and other supervisory ma- 
terials for the use of principals in the supervision of 
instruction. 
2. The training of principals to supervise instruction. 


224.8. Barr and W. H. Burton, The Supervision of Instruction 
(D. Appleton and Co., 1926), pp. 17-18. 
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3. 


Classroom visitation and conference, with the prin- 
cipal primarily responsible for the instruction in his 
building. 

Teachers’ meetings. 


. Demonstration teaching for both principals and 


teachers. 


The General Improvement of the Teachers in Service 


ihe 
2. 


3. 


4. 


Stimulation of professional reading. 

Promotion of attendance at summer school, extension 
classes, ete. 

Preparation of written, printed, and mimeographed 
bulletins. 

Development of exhibits of school work and other 
visual aids illuminating good teaching. 

Planning for general participation in instructional 
policies. 

Provision of opportunities for self-analysis, self-criti- 
cism, and self-improvement on the part of teachers. 
Development and maintenance of morale or esprit de 
corps. 


The Development of Curriculums and Methods of Teaching 


6. 


Determination of goals of instruction. 

Construction of courses of study. 

Preparation of miscellaneous supplementary instruc- 
tional materials. 

Selection of textbooks and related materials. 
Preparation of descriptive materials on the care and 
use of textbooks, supplies, equipment, ete. 
Determination of methods of instruction. 


. Research and the Experimental Study of Teaching (per- 


taining to items of content, organization of subject matter, 
methods of teaching, and the physical conditions of learn- 


ing) © 


i 


Selection of tests. 


2. Construction of tests. 


3. 


The training of teacher, principal, and other adminis-. 
trative officials in the use of tests. 
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4. Location of problems in need of study. 

5. Development of experimental techniques. 

6. Guidance of teachers, principals, and other administra- 
tive officials in the experimental study of teaching. 


VI. Inspection (survey of the school system, the equipment, 
the means of instruction, the service, the personnel, the 
pupils, and other items of detail) 


1. Development of means of evaluating the personnel, 
equipment, methods of instruction, curriculum, and all 
other items pertaining to efficient instruction. 

2. Survey testing (use of tests to locate instructional 
shortcomings). 

3. Visitation of schools (for inspectional purposes). 

4. Study of general instructional conditions. 


VII. The Development and Maintenance of Morale, or Esprit de 
Corps. 


1. Through expertness in professional service rendered. 
(Teachers will have confidence in and give allegiance to 
supervisors who are known to be experts.) 

2. Through a willing and unselfish expenditure of time 
and energy in meeting problems and in rendering 
service. 

3. Through administering supervision in a kindly, sym- 
pathetic, and cooperative, but none the less firm, 
manner. 

4, Through inviting codperation in the solution of the 
problems arising within the system. 

5. Through giving full credit for all contributions from 
the teaching staff. 

6. Through providing opportunity for the exercise of 
teacher initiative in experimental work. 


VIII. The Performance of Certain Professional and Semi- 
administrative Duties 


1. Self-improvement (The activities listed under III above 
for the general improvement of teachers are equally 
applicable to the supervisor, i.e., the supervisor should 
constantly improve through professional reading, at- 
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tendance at summer schools, study during leave of ab- 
sence, self-criticism, ete.). 

2. The keeping up to date of such records as are neces- 
sary to effective supervision. 

3. Interpretation of instructional policies to teachers, 
principals, other administrative officials, and the gen- 
eral public. 

4. Attention to such matters of office routine as are essen- 
tial to the performance of one’s duties. 

5. Participation in the activities of civic bodies, clubs, ete., 
in behalf of the administration. 


The foregoing analytic summary outlines the chief funce- 
tions of special supervisors. This analysis, together with 
the evidence bearing upon the importance of special 
supervision, answers the problem raised in this chapter, 
namely, what part shall special supervisors play in the 
supervision of instruction? It would seem from the evi- 
dence at hand that special supervision has a distinctive 
place in the well organized school system. It is true that 
a school system can be operated without special super- 
visors; it is equally true that a school system can be 
operated without good teachers. <A good live principal 
operating on the monitorial system could do a fair job of 
teaching. The experiment has also been tried of reducing 
the principalship to a clerkship, but few administrators are 
inclined to think that this is a good policy. The point is 
that teachers, principals, and supervisors are all needed. 
Each has a peculiar contribution to make. No school 
system can afford to be without each of these contributions. 


CHAPTER V 
THE INTERRELATIONS OF SUPERVISORY OFFICIALS 


The two preceding chapters aimed at setting forth the 
special contributions of three groups of supervisory offi- 
cials: special supervisors, principals, and superintendents. 
Three questions were raised and discussed: (1) What part 
should each. play in the supervision of instruction? (2) 
What supervisory duties should each perform? (3) How 
much time should be given to these duties? These ques- 
tions lead to questions relating particularly to the organiza- 
tion of supervision: How are the functions of these various 
supervisory officials to be coordinated in a harmonious 
working organization? Where does the supervisory respon- 
sibility of special supervisors begin and where does it 
stop? What should principals expect of special super- 
vision? What should supervisors expect of principals? 
What should principals and supervisors expect of superin- 
tendents? The central problem of this chapter is one of 
supervisory interrelationships. The presence of three 
groups of supervisory officials in the field of supervision, 
all concerned intimately with the improvement of teaching, 
has led to no small amount of confusion and direct conflict 
of authority. This problem of establishing harmonious 
working relationships among teachers, principals, and 
supervisors has been a matter of really grave concern to 
many superintendents of schools. The success of the 
superintendent has in no small degree depended upon his 
ability to make happy adjustments of these relationships. 

Certain facts pertaining to the interrelationship of vari- 
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ous supervisory officials have already been brought out in 
the preceding discussions. Let us summarize and restate 
these again briefly in order to get a point of departure for 
the discussion of this chapter. In the first place, the prin- 
cipal is the supreme executive-in-chief in his school and 
responsible for the instructional conditions therein. We 
find in practice, however, a number of instances in which 
this responsibility seems to be disregarded or in which the 
function seemed to break down: (a) many supervisors in 
starting the year’s work deal directly with teachers—plan- 
ning, prescribing, and organizing their work for them; 
(b) many supervisors require daily, weekly, or monthly 
lesson plans without reference to the principal; and (c) 
many supervisors make frequent visits to the classroom, 
evaluate the work of teachers, and perform other activities 
in a manner which tends to make teachers responsible to 
supervisors rather than to principals. 

Secondly, supervisors ideally are instructional experts 
operating in chosen fields of activity, responsible for the 
general instructional conditions therein throughout the 
school system, but not administratively responsible for the 
work of the individual teacher. The duties of special super- 
visors may be grouped under seven major divisions: (a) 
expert advice on matters of instruction; (0) the direct 
improvement of classroom teaching; (c) the general im- 
provement of teachers in service; (d) the development of 
materials and methods of teaching; (e) research and the 
experimental study of teaching; (f) inspection; and (g) 
the performance of certain professional and semiadminis- 
trative duties. 

Theory and practice are in marked disagreement upon 
the visiting functions of special supervisors. A number 
of excellent theoretical statements upon this subject speak 
of classroom visitation as a more or less subordinate func- 
tion of special supervision. Practice, as reported by 
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Briggs, Halnon, and Risk, places it, however, at the top 
of the list of activities performed by special supervisors. 
This point will need further discussion. 

Finally, it is claimed that special supervision is an 
integral part of any well organized system of school super- 
vision. Special supervisors like teachers, principals, and 
superintendents have a peculiar function to perform and 
no school system can afford to deny itself these specialized 
services. 

Since many of the problems of interrelationship among 
supervisory officials arise at the point of convergence of 
their activities, that is, In the individual school, let us 
start the discussion there. What are the specific limits 
within which teachers, principal, and supervisors working 
within the same school building operate? This is a par- 
ticularly important point because no individual can best 
serve two masters. Superintendent Gosling of Madison, 
Wisconsin, has expressed this point: 1 


Good administration involves unity of executive functions. 
Two persons cannot drive the same team of horses at the same 
time and expect to drive well. <A school is a unity in which 
the teachers have various functions to perform and in which 
they look for guidance and assistance to the supervisors who 
come from the superintendent’s office. This situation, however, 
does not involve independent entities within the school; all the 
units are parts of one body, of which the principal, representing 
the superintendent, is the head. Any attempt on the part of the 
supervisor to impose his personality and his authority between 
the principal and the members of his department is destructive 
of good organization and of good administration. 


The principal is really the supreme executive-in-chief 
in charge of his building. What, then, is there left for the 
supervisors to do? 

+T, W. Gosling, ‘‘The Adjustment of the Duties of the Supervisor 


to Those of the Principal,’’ Elementary School sournal, Vol. 26, 
Sept., 1925, pp. 18-21. 
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Supervisors are instructional experts. The supervisor 
is the special technician of the school system, and the 
special advisor of the superintendent, of the principals, 
and of the teachers. As already pointed out, his principal 
work is to develop new curriculums, new methods and ma- 
terials of instruction, and to inspire teachers and principals 
to higher and finer standards of professional achievement. 
His responsibility is general in that he is not immediately 
responsible for the work of individual teachers, and special 
in that he is assigned to and responsible for a given field 
of special activity. The definition of special supervision 
as expert instructional advice has come to have very wide 
theoretical support. Three good statements of this point 
of view are quoted below. Fred M. Hunter, Superinten- 
dent of Schools, Oakland, California, says: ? 


The supervisor is no longer a time and performance checker, 
but a friend and leader to teachers, a teacher-helper. His prin- 
cipal work is to distribute and make universal the best things 
that are done by teachers anywhere, to bring to bear on the 
problems of the teacher the foremost philosophy of methods and 
educational processes, to inspire teachers to fine living and pro- 
fessional growth, to encourage them to be interested in and to 
participate in the creative functions of curriculum making. 


Charles L. Spain,’ Deputy Superintendent, Detroit Pub- 
lic Schools, assumes a similar point of view: 


A supervisor is a person who has been given general oversight 
over one or more related divisions of classroom activities through- 
out the system, or major division of the system. In general the 
function of the supervisor is to do such creative constructive 
thinking within his field as is essential to the vitality and progress 
of the school system as a whole. In other words his duty is to be 


2Fred M. Hunter, Superintendent’s Bulletin, Oakland Public 
Schools, Oakland, California, Series No. 30 (April 10, 1924). 

8 Charles L. Spain, ‘‘A Statement of the Policy Concerning the 
Supervision of Instruction,’’ The Detroit Journal of Education, Vol. 
3, May, 1923, pp. 393-394. 
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and to remain expert in his particular line. He should know 
more about the general conditions of instruction within his special 
field than anyone else in the system, and be more capable of solv- 
ing problems peculiar to his field. 

a 


Dr. Franklin Bobbitt, Department of Education, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, says: 


The supervisors of special subjects will look to the needs of the 
entire city. . . . This they will know intensively and minutely. 
Each should be the first authority within the city as to the details 
of his subject. 


Thus far we have said that the principal is the supreme 
executive-in-chief in his building and that special super- 
visors are supreme executives-in-chief in their fields of spe- 
cialization, both exercising these functions by right of dele- 
gation from the superintendent of schools. The special 
supervisor is a departmental officer, concerned with mat- 
ters of instruction; while the principal is an institutional 
officer concerned with the total activities of a school build- 
ing. We shall turn our attention now to some problems of 
interrelation growing out of these definitions of functions. 

What directive duties have special supervisors over the 
work of principals? According to the best theoretical 
statement upon this point, the special supervisor has no 
directive functions over the supervisory work of the prin- 
cipal. The special supervisor is an advisory officer. The 
principal is an administrative officer. The special super- 
visor’s suggestions are directed to the superintendent as 
recommendations or to one of his assistants to whom re- 
sponsibility for a division of the school system has been 
delegated. The line of direction is from superintendent to 
principal to teacher, not from supervisor to principal to 

*J. Franklin Bobbitt, The San Antonio Public School System—A 


Survey (San Antonio School Board, San Antonio, Texas, May, 1915), 
pp. 184-185. 
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teacher. Superintendent Hunter, who takes this point of 
view concerning the relation of supervisors to principals, 
expresses this principle as follows: ° 


In no sense are supervisors administrative officers except when 
specially delegated to perform a specific administrative task by 
the superintendent’s office. The line of administrative and execu- 
tive authority within the school system extends directly from 
superintendent to principal. The supervisor has no authority 
normally to command or to direct the principal. 


What assurance have supervisors that their policies 
will be put into effect? Just as the superintendent is ex- 
pected to determine the larger policies of the school sys- 
tem, special supervisors in turn are expected to determine 
within the broader policies laid down by the superinten- 
dent of schools, the policies for particular school subjects. 
Each supervisor is expected to have a policy and a pro- 
gram of action to realize this policy. Any activity of the 
superintendent that tends to diminish the responsibility of 
special supervisors for programs of action within their own 
special fields is ultimately detrimental to the best interests 
of the school system. If the superintendent lacks confi- 
dence in the technical advice of a particular supervisor, 
the supervisor should be removed from the position. Su- 
pervisors, unless they are clearly in error, have a right 
to expect full support and confidence from the superin- 
tendent of schools. The supervisor must have assurance 
that the policies legitimately associated with his office will 
be put into effect. 

In the first place, the superintendent of schools, after 
consulting teachers, principals, and supervisors alike, will 
lay down the general instructional policy of the school 
system. Each special supervisor and principal will then 


°Fred M. Hunter, Superintendent’s Bulletin, Oakland Public 
Schools, Oakland, California, Series No. 30 (April 10, 1924). 
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work out his own special application of this policy, the 
principal working out his interpretation of the policy from 
a local point of view, the special supervisor working it out 
from the point of view of a special subject. Subsequent 
recommendations for modification may come from either 
principals or supervisors, the superintendent relying upon 
special supervisors in the main for advice upon the plan, 
policies, and procedures of special fields of instruction, and 
upon the principal in the main for reports upon local 
‘conditions, special problems, and community needs. Such 
directions as are sent out for the guidance of principals 
and teachers are issued by the superintendent of schools, 
or upon his approval. 

In the second place, supervisors should develop for the 
superintendent’s office survey devices to facilitate the in- 
spectional work of principals, district principals, and other 
administrative officials. New pieces of instructional ma- 
terial should be accompanied by proper instruments of 
measurements: survey tests, systems of records, special re- 
ports, ete. Administrative officials, however much they 
may desire this information, are not in a position to pre- 
pare the necessary survey devices. If such devices are 
developed, special supervisors may keep themselves fully 
informed upon the general progress of instruction in their 
several fields of specialization. 

In the third place, supervisors may assure themselves 
that their policies are being put into operation by visiting 
schools to determine for themselves the success of various 
instructional projects. Inspection has always been ac- 
cepted as an integral part of supervision. There is some 
danger of overlooking this point. Many theorists have 
said that supervision is not inspection. What they really 
mean to say is that inspection, without improvement, fails 
to express adequately the modern concept of supervision. 
There was a time when supervision was primarily inspec- 
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tion. That time has passed. Inspection remains, as it 
has always been, a definite function of supervision. 

The inspectorial functions of the special supervisor, how- 
ever, will need to be very carefully defined, lest they over- 
lap functions already delegated to the principalship. Su- 
pervisors are responsible for success of an instructional 
program in a given field of specialization; principals are 
responsible for the achievements of a local school system 
and the individual teachers therein. Accordingly, super- 
visors in their inspectorial activities are not interested in 
determining the status of individual teachers, but are inter- 
ested in determining the general level of efficiency in a 
given segment of school activity. While supervisors visit 
individual teachers, they do not inspect them. The Detroit 
policy, for example, is very explicit on this point:® 

By field work is meant the survey of the school system, the 
equipment, the means of instruction, the service, the personnel, 
the pupils, or any other items of detail, to ascertain how effi- 
ciently instruction is being given. The primary purpose of such 
visits is to familiarize supervisors, through direct personal obser- 
vation, with the workings of the system as a whole and within 
particular schools. . . . Such survey activities of supervisors are 
carried on primarily for their own benefit. 


The status of supervisors in visiting schools. Much of 
the ill-will that exists in supervision has developed from 
misconceptions of the status of supervisors in visiting 
schools. We have already discussed inspectional visits. 
Nothing more needs to be said about this point. Visitation, 
and particularly the conference which follows it, have 
come, however, in practice, to be used extensively by spe- 
cial supervisors as a means of training teachers in service. 
There are thus two kinds of visits (a) visits of inspection; 
and (b) visits for the purpose of training teachers in 
service. Visits-of the first type, as has already been pointed 


* Spain, loc. cit. 
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out, are not directed toward the work of individual teach- 
ers, but are used by supervisors as a means of gathering 
through direct personal observation information about the 
general instructional conditions within the special field for 
which they are responsible. So long as this fact is kept in 
mind no difficulty is likely to arise. But an inspectional 
visit may and in many systems is expected to become a 
training visit at almost any time. Suppose that the 
teacher, realizing the supervisor’s ultimate responsibility 
for the field which he represents, asks for expert assistance. 
‘What should the supervisor do? The only practical answer 
that one can make, it would seem, is that the supervisor 
should help. Reverse the situation. Suppose that the 
supervisor observes a teaching situation that needs imme- 
diate attention. What should the supervisor do? This 
question is not so easily answered. .If the supervisor says 
nothing he has then failed to render service; if he says 
nothing to the teacher but reports to the principal, he is 
really a spy; he is not a teacher-helper. A few reports 
of this kind will lose for supervisors that fine spirit of 
cooperation that they must have from teachers in order 
to make their work most effective. If the supervisor takes 
the situation in hand, he may infringe upon the principal’s 
authority within the school, but this need not be fatal 
provided this authority is actually recognized. It is not 
the conference itself, but the manner in which the 
conference is conducted which constitutes the real infringe- 
ment. The Detroit policy, for example, is very explicit on 
this point: ? 


While supervisors are free upon all occasions to comment 
directly upon the work of a teacher, in making comments they 
should bear in mind that it is the principal who is responsible 
for the work of a particular teacher, and that the principal 


"Spain, op. cit., pp. 393-394. 
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should be duly informed of comments or criticisms that may 
affect the instructional conditions within his building. 


A further alternative and one frequently used in better 
developed systems of supervision is to have a supervisory 
conference including teacher, principal, and supervisors. 
Such a plan has definite advantages. 

If such definitions of functions are accepted in good 
faith by teacher, principal, and supervisors alike and 
rigidly adhered to, there can be really little cause for 
friction. The teacher is responsible to the principal, and 
the principal is responsible to the superintendent. In 
cases where principals are weak in supervisory ability, or 
limited by conflicting teaching duties, it is natural to 
expect the supervisor to give more direct aid to the teacher 
in service. Principals and supervisors thus are coordinate 
officials—one responsible for the school, the other respon- 
sible for the subject. Cases of conflict are settled by the 
superintendent of schools. 

A problem, very closely related to the above discussion, 
which has already been raised (Chapter IV), and which 
needs to be raised again, is the duplication of work in- 
volved when special supervisors rely upon visitation and 
conference as the sole means of training teachers in service. 
It has already been shown (Chapter IL) that special super- 
visors can seldom visit individual teachers with sufficient 
frequency to make visitation and conference an effective 
method of training teachers in service. If principals are 
competent the supervisor, at best, is merely duplicating 
the work of the principal, which would leave special super- 
vision in a. questionable position. In order to overcome 
unnecessary duplication of the work between special super- 
visors and principals, a few school systems have initiated 
a system of visits on call. The supervisor is looked upon 
as an expert to be called in cases of emergency and only 
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after the principal has done all that he can do to save the 
ease. The supervisor’s services are very much lke those 
of the physician. According to this plan expert service 
is brought to those most in need of it. Many superin- 
tendents and most supervisors are, however, very skeptical 
of this plan, feeling certain that special supervisors would 
never be called for service should such a plan be put into 
operation. Experience has shown, however, that when 
special supervisors have had services to offer and where 
superintendents have succeeded in making the plan thor- 
oughly understood, that supervisors are called and have 
after a time more calls than they can care for. Other 
arguments may be offered against the plan, but it is by 
no means without merit. 

The interrelationship of teacher, principal, and super- 
visors in activities other than classroom visitation. An- 
other supervisory activity in which teachers, principals, 
and supervisors are brought into close contact is that of 
developing new materials and methods of instruction. 
Given below is a statement of the general administrative 
channels through which new materials, especially if they 
are major projects, must pass before they become a part 
of the established procedure of the Detroit public schools. 
A tentative solution is first proposed which utilizes such - 
information as is available. This solution is then tested 
experimentally, after which new materials embodying the 
idea are developed. The new materials are next given a 
preliminary trial. If this trial is successful, then they 
are put into operation. As the materials are put into 
operation, training must be provided. The work is finally 
inspected and an evaluation placed upon it. Such a pro- 
cedure introduces many new points of contact between 
teachers, principals, and supervisors. The procedure is 
given below: 
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THE ROUTING OF SUPERVISORY MATERIALS 


I. Preparation of Materials 


LP ors on oa 


Systematic observation of instructional conditions. 
Selection of problems for study. 

Development of a plan or method of procedure. 
Tentative formulation of materials. 

Submission of materials to proper instructional and 
administrative authorities for preliminary approval. 


II. Experimental Testing and Standardization of Materials 


iis 
2. 


3. 


Experimental testing of materials through classroom use. 
Modification of materials upon the basis of experimen- 
tation. 

Standardization of materials. 


III. Administration of Materials 


ale 


Approval of materials by proper instructional and ad- 
ministrative authorities. 
Presentation of materials to district principals and prin- 
cipals (by supervisors). 


3. Presentation of materials to teachers (by principals). 
4, 
5. Development of standards for judging the quality of 


Putting of materials into operation (by teachers). 


classroom instruction. 


IV. Training 


1G 


2. 


3. 


The training of principals, district principals, and other 
administrative officers in the use of materials and in 
the use of standards for judging the materials (by su- 
pervisors). 

Assistance and directions in the use of materials (by 
principals). 

Specialized teacher-training (by supervisors). 


V. Appraisal 


uF 


Judging the effectiveness of materials (supervisors, 
principals, and teachers). 


Through the systematic observation of instructional con- 
ditions the special supervisor comes upon a problem for 
which she seeks a solution. In making some tentative 
formulation she will doubtless read widely in the literature 
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of her subject, consult with committees of teachers and 
principals, and seek the advice of her immediate superiors 
and if possible of the superintendent himself. After re- 
ceiving a tentative approval for her experimental project, 
she will probably consult with one or more principals to 
interest then in the experimental testing of the materials. 
If the results are encouraging, new materials embodying the 
idea are prepared, after which the supervisor will prob- 
ably appear at one of the regular meetings of principals 
or district principals to report her findings and ask for 
volunteers to try the plan out. If the material seems 
feasible, it is given a preliminary trial, after which a final 
report is made to the superintendent of schools. The 
project is usually discussed in its various aspects at one 
of the regular meetings of the superintendent’s primary 
administrative staff. If it is approved, it is put into opera- 
tion as rapidly as teachers and principals can be trained 
in its use, and as rapidly as proper equipment can be 
supplied. During the training period the supervisors hold 
many meetings for district principals and principals, train- 
ing them in the use of the materials. The materials are 
ultimately put into operation by the principal who supplies 
his teachers with such general preliminary training as they 
may need to have. Supervisors usually provide supple- 
mentary meetings (attendance voluntary) for teachers and 
principals who desire additional training. The results are 
finally judged and the work evaluated. 

An interesting feature of the training program in De- 
troit is the practice of developing for each major project 
or field of instruction ‘‘items to observe.’’® These items 
are meant to supply principals with standards of super- 
vision and to assist them in their supervisory efforts. A 


8A. 8S. Barr and others, Elementary School Standards for the Im- 
provement of Teaching (Ann Arbor, Mich., Edwards Bros.). 
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brief description of the training plan as described by one 
of the district principals is given below: ® 


The initiative in the development of the technique of super- 
vision in each case has been taken by the supervisor. He as- 
sembles those definite factors which seem to him to make for the 
success or failure of a recitation in his particular subject. He 
attempts at all times to avoid vague intangible terms and presents 
only those items which are definite and observable. 

After the supervisor has completed his “Items for Observa- 
tion,” he presents the material to the sixteen district principals, 
who, after careful study and experimentation in their own build- 
ing, suggest such changes, eliminations, or additions as seem ad- 
visable. The items are then revised to meet the criticisms offered 
and a series of observation lessons are planned at which the 
entire group of district principals under the supervisor and the 
head of the department of supervision apply the items to actual 
classroom situations. Following each lesson, a meeting is im- 
mediately held in which the various points are considered, and 
an attempt is made to harmonize the judgments of various mem- 
bers of the group relative to the evaluation of each item in the 
lesson. 

This harmonizing of judgments has invariably been secured 
only through the most persistent effort. KExperience in this type 
of training has shown us that the most difficult thing to aecom- 
plish is to train people to see things as they are. A check-up 
on the judgments of the group upon almost any definite item 
before the course in training has been given will show a sur- 
prising range of opinions, this range frequently extending from 
“excellent” to “poor” with most of the intermediate shades of 
value represented. And yet how self-evident it is that, if educa- 
tion is to arrive, there must be a complete, business-like under- 
standing, unbiased by personal opinion or personal prejudice, 
among supervisors and between supervisors and teachers as to 
just what constitutes merit in any type of instruction. 

After the district principal has been trained by the supervisor 
in the technique of supervision, he in turn trains the principals 


® George Birkham, ‘‘The Right Relationship of Cooperation between 
the Elementary School Principal and Supervisors,’’ Bulletin of the 
Department of Elementary School Principals (National Education 
Association, April, 1924), pp. 164-168. 
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of his district in the supervision of the particular piece of ma- 
terial on hand and later by cross-sectioning his district he makes 
certain that the principals have thoroughly trained their teachers. 


Problems of relationship growing out of the experi- 
mental development of new materials of instruction. 
Activities such as those in the two or three preceding 
pages involve many new points of contact. Who, for 
example, may see problems? May the principal take the 
initiative? Let us suppose that he does. Must he consult 
the superintendent? If the project is a major one he will 
probably do so. Must the superintendent decide? He 
may call for the supervisor. If the principal and super- 
visor can agree upon a course of action, and this course 
meets with the approval of the superintendent, the solution 
is a happy one. Let us suppose, however, that the super- 
visor says that he has tried the idea and that it is a 
poor one. The principal insists upon his plan. What 
then? The superintendent may ask for evidence. In the 
absence of evidence he may ask for an experimental try- 
out. He must decide. 

Who decides upon the feasibility of the new materials 
of instruction? The superintendent and his primary ad- 
ministrative staff assume ultimate responsibility for all 
materials and policies of instruction. May principals 
choose from among those projects presented to them the 
ones that they consider most feasible? Probably not. 
Have they then no authority over matters of instruction? 
They should have. The wise superintendent will provide 
opportunities for teachers, principal, and supervisors alike 
to participate in the instructional policies of the school 
system. But in the very large school system the superin- 
tendent will probably delegate much authority over mat- 
ters of instruction to special supervisors. Will super- 
visors provide means of participation? Everything should 
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be done to encourage free and open discussion of all prob- 
lems of instruction. May principals then exercise any 
choice in matters of instruction? Local conditions vary 
in this respect. Principals should be allowed great free- 
dom in making local adaptations of instructional materials. 
Such modifications should be made, however, with the 
knowledge of the supervisors within whose field of re- 
sponsibilities the modifications may fall and with the con- 
sent of the superintendent of schools. 

Who trains teachers for their new instructional respon- 
sibilities? The principal is accepted as the responsible 
head of his school. Directions are transmitted from super- 
intendent to principals, to teachers. The supervisor’s first 
responsibility is, therefore, the training of principals. 
Principals have a right to expect thorough and systematic 
training in those projects and fields of instruction that they 
are expected to supervise. The initial training of teachers 
under this plan will then be supplied by principals. Su- 
pervisors will later provide, if such is needed, supplemen- 
tary training for those teachers and principals who need it. 

Problems of interrelationships chosen from the field of 
curriculum making. The third illustration of the kinds 
of situations into which teachers, principals, and super- 
visors are thrown is taken from the field of curriculum 
construction. A superintendent of schools in a city of 
25,000 in population, interested in a thoroughgoing curri- 
culum revision in his school system, proposed and eventu- 
ally put into operation the following organization for 
curriculum construction. The director of research was 
put into immediate charge of the project. He was asked 
to spend the summer at a neighboring university to make 
special preparation for this work. The superintendent 
then collected samples of courses of study from various 
parts of the country and the latest materials on curriculum 
construction, and placed them in the school library. After 
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about a half year of preliminary discussion with various 
individuals throughout the school system, the superinten- 
dent called a joint meeting of principals, supervisors, and 
staff officers. For the most part these officials, through 
their own work and from individual conferences with the 
superintendent, were thoroughly alive to the need of curri- 
culum revision. The superintendent made the following 
suggestion: (1) that their own director of research be 
placed in immediate charge of curriculum construction ; 
(2) that special supervisors and outstanding teachers be 
used as chairmen of subject committees (two or three 
principals had well developed subject interests and ex- 
ceptions were made in their cases); (8) that principals 
be used as chairmen of grade committees; (4) that the 
work be done by committees of teachers, each teacher volun- 
teering her services for one or more grades and subjects. 
A meeting of the entire teaching corps was then called. 
This was not the first time that they had heard of curri- 
~culum construction. Many of the teachers had taken 
courses in curriculum construction at school. The general 
plan was explained including the plan for committee work. 
The teachers seemed glad to have the opportunity to par- 
ticipate in the instructional policies of the school system, 
and volunteered their services. The meeting was followed 
by numerous committee meetings and work upon the 
projects assigned. 

The teachers, however, as a whole seemed very much in 
doubt about the intricacies of curriculum construction. 
They asked for assistance. They asked for a series of 
meetings in which the underlying principles and problems 
of curriculum construction might be discussed. The super- 
intendent accordingly invited the curriculum specialist to 
outline in a series of ten discussions the exact steps in 
course-of-study making. Teachers, principals, and super- 
visors alike attended these meetings and took copious notes, 
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The local curriculum director supplemented these notes 
with definite summaries of procedures. As soon as tenta- 
tive materials were completed (in about a year) they were 
presented for experimental trial. Each teacher was fur- 
nished with a mimeographed copy of the new courses of 
study which she used in her teaching. These, with such 
suggestions and criticisms as the teacher had to offer, were 
later returned to the committee to be used in their final 
revisions. The entire project was guided throughout by 
a central steering committee composed of the director of 
research (chairman) and the chairman of the several grade 
and subject committees. 

A committee of the Department of Superintendence has 
worked with great diligence and effectiveness at this prob- 
lem, and has prepared what is probably the best available 
machinery and organization for devising, revising, and 
supervising the curriculum. Summaries of the recom- 
mendations of this committee are quoted below. The first 
question raised by them was: Whose services should the 
curriculum organization and machinery plan to use? Such 
is the problem involved in the brief description furnished 
above. Their statement is quoted below: ?° 


The best results have been secured when four groups of people, 
or representatives therefrom, have been used in due proportion. 
These groups are: (a) The administrative and supervisory group 
—those carrying responsibilities extending throughout the system 
or approximately so, and bringing to them an overview of the 
relationships within the system and a sense of the relative im- 
portance of things; (b) the classroom teachers who must finally 
execute the curriculum plans; (c) the subject matter expert, or 
specialist—the scholar in the subject under consideration; and 
(ad) the intelligent, interested lay citizen who has a constructive 
attitude toward the public schools. 


79H, B. Wilson, ‘‘Machinery and Organization for Devising, Revis- 
ing, and Supervising the Curriculum,’’ Second Yearbook of the De- y 
partment of Superintendence (1924), pp. 38-41. 
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Experience shows that the organization employed must pro- 
vide for: (a) Securing the right spirit throughout the process 
of curriculum development and improvement; (b) launching the 
problem or problems effectively from time to time; (c) insuring 
necessary detailed work; (d) providing for proper correlation be- 
tween subjects; (e¢) properly dovetailing the course longitudinally 
throughout the elementary and junior and senior high schools; 
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FIG. 4.—ORGANIZATION FOR THE REVISION OF THE ELEMENTARY CURRICU- 
LUM, LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA. 


(f) bringing the work on any course of study to a completed 
state where it is tentatively accepted administratively; (g) test- 
ing the satisfactoriness of the tentative result; (h) installing 
and operating the finished course satisfactorily in the system 
that it is to serve; (7) constantly improving the completed course 
of study. 


One point of special interest about the recommendations 
of the committee on machinery and organization for de- 
vising, revising, and supervising the curriculum is its 
present recommendation proposing wider participation of 
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TABLE 79.—COMPARATIVE IMPORTANCE OF CONTRIBUTIONS WHICH May 
Br MaAbDE BY PRINCIPALS TO CURRICULUM CONSTRUCTION AND 
REVISION, ACCORDING TO 31 SUPERINTENDENTS IN CITIES OF 
100,000 AND OvER 


Contributions of Principals| Final Or Ot ee 


to Curriculum Making {rating 


u) 2 3 4 0 
Determination of major ob- 

JECLLVER) ss 7. 0% ar sceleiete tsps 4 6 4 3 14 4 
Evaluation of subject matter} 3 6 5 12 4 4 
Gradation of subject matter} 1 12 12 5 2 0 
Adaptation of courses to 

teaching situation........] 2 ih 11 6 3 0 


teacher, principals, and supervisors in curriculum con- 
struction. 

Teachers should participate in curriculum construction, 
not only because of the practical assistance that they can 
render in making the materials more usable, but because 
of the training effects afforded them. Curriculum con- 
struction is both a means to an end and an end in itself. 
As a means of training teachers in service, no single school 
activity offers greater possibilities, 

The principal’s contribution to curriculum construction. 
According to data presented by Assistant Superintendent 
McClure, of Seattle, the two contributions which principals 
are best prepared to make are: (1) the gradation of sub- 
ject matter; and (2) the adaptation of courses of study 
to teaching situations. They may, however, contribute to 
other phases of curriculum revision including the deter- 
mination and evaluation of objectives and the evaluation 
of subject matter. His findings are summarized in Tables 
79 and 80. 


“Worth McClure, ‘‘ The Principal and the Machinery for Devising, 
Revising, and Supervising the Curriculum,’’ Second Yearbook of the 
Department of Superintendence (1924), pp. 50-51. 
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TABLE 80.—COMPARATIVE IMPORTANCE OF CONTRIBUTIONS WHICH May 
Be Mabe BY PRINCIPALS TO CURRICULUM CONSTRUCTION AND 
REVISION, ACCORDING TO 38 SUPERINTENDENTS IN CITIES oF 30,000 
To 100,000 


Number of ti t 
Contributions of Principals| Final SEED CEO Or ie 


to Curriculum Making _|rating Cae ead i 


rm cc | f | ee 


Determination of major ob- 


MORCIVOB A Fs Sates aida tne alee 4 9 3 4 14 8 
Gradation of subject matter} 2 12 16 10 u 0 
Evaluation of subject matter} 3 10 13 10 5 1 
Adaptation of courses to 

Class eeMAtiON: \ «6.45 0:0 6 1 20 8 5 6 0 


Further data presented by McClure pertaining to the 
types of service actually rendered by principals in curri- 
culum construction indicated that principals were taking 
an active part both as chairmen and as members of all 
types of committees. As chairmen they seem to be in 
charge of the subject committee considerably more often 
than they are of other types of committees. As members 
they serve most frequently upon the subject and reference 
committees. It is unfortunate that the data are not more 
complete. The preponderence of subject committees from 
the principals’ group, desirable as these may be, points 
toward a lack of proper participation on the part of teach- 
ers and supervisors. 

Location of responsibility for curriculum construction. 
The foregoing discussion stresses the cooperative develop- 
ment of curriculum materials, as does much of the recent 
literature on curriculum construction. In practice, teachers, 
principals, and supervisors share the responsibility for 
eurriculum construction. What part should the super- 
visor play in curriculum construction? Where should 
responsibility for curriculum construction be lodged? The 
general situation relative to this matter is indicated by the 
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replies from 261 supervisory officers located in cities of 
over 100,000 population made as a part of Thune’s study 
of supervisory practice. His figures are given below in 
Table 81. 


TABLE 81.—LOCATION OF RESPONSIBILITY FOR COURSES OF STUDY 
AMONG VARIOUS SUPERVISORY GROUPS 


After Thune 


TYPES or SUPERVISORS 


LOCATION OF Subject Service Divisional All 
RESPONSE Lis Vy eee ee ee a pee ere 
Num-| Per |Num-]} Per |Num-]}] Per |Num-|] Per 
ber Cent ber Cent ber | Cent ber | Cent 


a | 


OUPervisor ic vs cd. 95 | 56 14; 61 10 1)" 15 S919 SG 
Supervisor and As- 

sistants .....14% 15 ) Af LT, 0 0 19 rf 
Cooperative ...... 53 |. 31 3 | 13 46 | 68 | 102 | 39 
Superintendents .. fl 4 2 9 uy Be Bs 21 8 
BLDUGAS) le Hetetefaxsicih.s 170 | 100 23 | 100 68 | 100 | 261 | 100 


One hundred and nineteen supervisors, or 46 per cent, 
and together with assistants, 7 per cent more, report that 
they themselves are responsible for the course of study. 
Thirty-nine per cent act in cooperation with other officials, 
and in 8 per cent of the cases the superintendent is chiefly 
responsible for the course of study. There is, however, 
a very intimate connection between courses of study and 
responsibility for methods of instruction. Supervisors are 
generally held responsible for methods of instruction. 
Their responsibilities have already been mentioned at 
length. The data presented above do not seem to indicate 
that supervisors are generally responsible for this activity. 
No supervisor, however, can really be held responsible for 
the general instructional conditions in his special field 
without ultimate responsibility for course-of-study making. 
While emphasis upon teacher participation is in no manner 
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contrary to this point of view, it should not operate to 
relieve the supervisor of his curriculum-making responsi- 
bility. 

Problems of interrelationship growing out of a super- 
visory situation in which teacher participation predomi- 
nates. The fourth and final illustration of problems of 
interrelationships will be taken from the field of teacher 
participation. Barr reports in the Elementary School 
Journal a plan for securing the codperation of teachers in 
the improvement of instruction. It was proposed by him 
and used for some time in the Detroit public schools. 
It was his idea that teachers should be given a very 

real share in the development of the instructional mate- 
rials, methods, and policies of the school system. The 
plan is one for systematically collecting and conserving the 
best contribution of the teaching corps. The procedure to 
be followed in submitting materials is described below: 7? 


Detroit has a large force of keen, well-trained, and experienced 
teachers. Many of these teachers are making valuable contribu-. 
tions to classroom organization and management and to the 
technique of teaching, but, because of the very largeness of the 
system, many ideas and plans useful to the city as a whole are 
lost. A plan follows for systematically collecting and conserving 
for the entire teaching force the most valuable examples of ex- 
perimental teaching. For those teachers who make such con- 
tributions suitable recognition is provided. 

1. The plan as here outlined includes instructional experiments 
and variations from standard classroom procedure of the follow- 
ing types: (a) variations in instructional records and forms, 
(b) changes in the course of study, (c) suggestions for better 
classroom organization and management, (d) improved methods 
of teaching, (e) experimental investigations, and (f) child wel- 
fare. 

2. Teachers having such suggestions and modifications to sub- 
mit should state in not more than three hundred words (a) 


MA,S. Barr, ‘‘A Plan for Securing the Codperation of Teachers 
in the Improvement of Instruction,’’ Elementary School Journal, 
Vol. 24, May, 1924, pp. 662-672. 
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exactly what the experiment is (“experiment” as here used in- 
cludes all such variations in standard procedure as are listed in 
Paragraph 1), (b) when the experiment was started and when 
it will end, (c) why the experiment is especially worth while, and 
(d) how the results may be used throughout the school system. 
This statement should be accompanied by such printed and 
mimeographed materials and data as are available. The statement 
must carry the approval of the principal of the school concerned. 

3. On receipt, by the Department of Supervision, of a state- 
ment that an experiment is being conducted, the work will be in- 
spected by the supervisors concerned. The supervisor at the 
time of his visit will be glad to discuss the work and give such 
assistance as is possible. 

4, Each experiment or piece of work will be rated, A, B, or C. 
A “C” experiment is one worthy of mention but not recom- 
mended for further use in the system. A “B” is one of average 
promise and should be used as a basis for more extensive ex- 
perimentation. An “A” experiment is an exceptionally good 
experiment which can be put into immediate use throughout 
the schools. 

5. Only original experiments (experiments new to the system) 
will be accredited. Original experiments will be interpreted to 
mean those not covered by previous reports from teachers or by 
written materials from the supervisory and administrative groups, 
or by publications of the Detroit Board of Education. 

6. Each experiment will be recorded on the teacher’s efficiency 
rating card as evidence of professional leadership and ability. 

7. When materials have been accepted for city-wide use the 
contributing teacher may, if she so desires, present in person 
the materials to the district principal or principals. 

8. For those teachers who care to avail themselves of the op- 
portunity, credit will be given by the Detroit Teachers College. 
Teachers desiring such credit must make the request in writing 
at the time of initiating the experiment, in order that suitable 
conferences and readings may be planned. Credit can be given 
only under such conditions. 


The average school system is pretty well organized from 
the top down, but poorly organized from the bottom up; 
meaning that the organization of supervision has been 
viewed primarily from the standpoint of the superinten- 
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dent and seldom from the standpoint of the teachers. The 
effect is very much like that which one gets from viewing 
objects with a reversed telescope. Viewed from one end 
the objects are very plain and near at hand; viewed from 
the other they are very distant and indistinct. And so 
it may be with the organization of supervision. 

Teachers have much to contribute to the general im- 
provement of instruction. Interest in experimentation 
has become so general that a teacher must almost always 
be doing some projecting to be considered thoroughly alive. 
It is true that much of this work is merely the adaptation 
of more fundamental research, but it is just as valuable, 
nevertheless, and if supervisory officials will provide teach- 
ers with guidance, distributing facilities, and the freedom 
to try things out, the returns to the school system will be 
immeasurable. 

Such a concept of supervision involves, however, new 
ideas of relationship. While it in no manner affects the 
principal’s responsibility in the school or the supervisor’s 
responsibilities for a given segment of learning, it does 
affect the status quo by introducing a new source of ideas. 
Not merely principal and supervisors, but teachers too, 
may contribute. They may initiate experiments and sug- 
gest Improvements. <A good live-wire teacher with a fertile 
mind and the energy to back it up can very nearly revolu- 
tionize an entire school system. 

Real spirit of cooperative activity on the part of super- 
visors. As one examines the intimate workings of the 
better school systems to-day, one is impressed by the thor- 
oughly codperative character of the school supervision. 
The principal is responsible in his school; the special super- 
visor is Supreme in a chosen field of activity. The four 
types of activities discussed above: (1) the status of super- 
visors in classroom visitation, (2) the interresponsibilities 
of teachers, principals, and supervisors in the experimental 
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study of methods and materials of instruction, (3) the co- 
operative character of curriculum construction and revi- 
sion, and (4) problems of interrelationships growing out 
of teacher participation, thoroughly illustrate the codpera- 
tive character of special supervision. Each demands a 
high type of professional spirit and codperative enterprise. 
The whole undertaking is characterized by one of alternate 
leadership. 

A very interesting illustration of the thoroughly codp- 
erative character of school supervision is found in two out- 
lines prepared by members of the central staff of the 
Seattle public schools on ‘‘How the Principal May Help 
the Supervisor,’’ and ‘‘How the Central Staff May Help 
the Principal.’’ They are taken from outlines of talks 
given before’ the principals, supervisors, and teachers of 
Seattle by Worth McClure, assistant to the superintendent ; 
Frank E. Willard, assistant superintendent; and Miss 
Almina George, of the central supervisory staff. 

How the principal helps the supervisor.** The first sum- 
mary is from Willard’s presentation: 


The most helpful thing that a principal does can be defined 
only in general terms. It consists in creating for the supervisor 
a feeling of friendliness, in developing in teachers a spirit of 
receptive enthusiasm. Some specific forms of helpfulness which 
are appreciated by the supervisors are listed as follows: 


Administrative 


1. By calling the attention of teachers to notices of meet- 
ings, 

2. By distributing outlines and helps to teachers as soon as 
received 

3. By providing all needed supplies as promptly as possible 

BABES Ey 2 SN BO AS NE Se) Ue ee ee ee 

1A §. Barr and W. H. Burton, The Supervision of Instruction 
(D. Appleton and Co., 1926), pp. 50-54. 


18. 
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Admimstrative and Supervisory 


By bringing to the attention of supervisors the good things 
teachers are doing, by encouraging teachers to send to the 
office specimens of excellent work, and by giving some 
kind of recognition to class work of special merit 
By informing supervisors of special programs, reports on 
projects, ete. 

By informing the supervisor of experiments or special 
types of work in some field which teachers may desire to 
undertake so that the office may cooperate 

By keeping the office informed at all times of teachers who 
need help 

By speaking frankly of the weakness and strength of teach- 
ers so that the supervisor may better help and command 
By arranging to talk over conditions with a supervisor after 
a visit to the building 


. By discussing frankly the effect on the teachers of a super- 


visor’s visit, whether favorable or unfavorable 


. By encouraging teachers to codperate through committees 


in planning for the use of special material 

By consulting with the supervisor before arranging for 
exchange of work among teachers 

By consulting the supervisor before making essential changes 
in outline of work or material for any class 


. By seeking opportunities to make use of school exercises, 


and by maintaining school standards on special occasions. 
Outside entertainers are not always good models for the 
children. 


. By bringing to the attention of the supervisor new and 


valuable books, magazine articles, and equipment. 


. By helping to secure needed educational reading matter 


for the teachers; such as professional magazines, reports, ete. 


. By maintaining a well-balanced sense of values, giving to 


each phase of school work the attention due it 


Supervisory 


By knowing the work that the supervisor is trying to’ 
accomplish through the teacher and by understanding its 
presentation well enough to be able to give helpful approval 
of the efforts of the teacher and judicious praise of results 
obtained 
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19. 


20. 


21. 


22. 


23. 


24, 


20. 


By talking over with teachers the suggestions made in a 
meeting, having reviewed them in building meetings, or 
following them up in some other way 

By reporting to the supervisor difficulties that arise in 
carrying out outlines or out of misconceptions of ideas 
presented at a meeting 

By helping the teacher to know the points that she needs to 
discuss with the supervisor and by encouraging her to make 
a list of the questions that she should talk over with the 
supervisor 

By arranging conferences between the teacher and the super- 
visor so that questions concerning the work may be answered 
both for teacher and principal 

By watching for and commending the application of ideas 
suggested in bulletins 

By being familiar with the contents of new reference books 
and suggesting them as helps in meeting special needs or 
situations 

By interpreting as generously and considerately as possible 
any apparent failure of the supervisor to measure up fully 
to the needs of any situation and frankly asking for more 
help. 


How the administrative and the supervisory staffs help 


the principal. The other side of the picture is found in 
the outline of a talk made by Miss Almina George of the 
supervisory staff: 


1. Visitation 


2. 


(a) More frequent visits. The inspiration and help which 
they give makes them important. 

(b) Frank discussion of work by supervisors with teachers, 
in general desirable 

(c) General survey of condition of building with principal, 
with suggestions as to where he can help effectively 

(d) No suggestions to teachers regarding exchange of work 
without first having consulted principal 


Meetings 


(a) Not too many meetings 
(b) Fewer Saturday meetings per teacher 


3. 


4, 


5. 
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(c) Meetings after school not longer than one hour 
(Meetings are very helpful to teachers. They consider 
them a good course in education, but too crowded to be 
assimilated. ) 


Outlines 

(a) Fewer outlines. Give us opportunity to “chew and 
digest” some of the many fine things sent out by super- 
visors, or found in magazine articles and books. 

(b) Time should be left for educational studies not directly 
professional. We need intellectual breadth as well as 
height. 

(c) No tests of any character after the second week in May. 
Material for special days has been appreciated. 


General 

(a) Notices, questionnaires, and requests sent out in time to 
enable teachers and principals to give deliberate thought 
to replies 

(6b) Duplicate blanks and questionnaires for files in prin- 
cipal’s office 

(c) More remedial devices 

(d) More standard tests available upon request 

(e) Leave us more time to think. 

Relationship 

(a) Is most cordial and codperative 

(ob) A finer administrative and advisory group cannot be 
found. 


The recommendations of the principal regarding super- 


visor’s helpfulness to teachers. Still a third angle is found 
in the following summary of recommendations from the 
principals concerning supervisory assistance given to teach- 
ers. The outline is taken from a talk by Worth McClure: 


1K 


Visitation 

(a) Schedule of visits 

(b) Confer with principal before visiting rooms 

(c) Give first and major attention to new or “problem” 
teachers; less time to those who are satisfactory 

(ad) First visit to be largely demonstrational 
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2. 


3. 


(e) Give principal a written memorandum of suggestions 
made to teachers where follow-up is desired. Suggestions 
not to be through principal 

(f) Principal to be held responsible for ehowaten “follow-up” 
of suggestions 

(g) Teacher to prepare memorandum of points not clear 

(h) Principal to make occasional survey of rooms with super- 
visor to get his point of view 

Meetings and Outlines 

(a) Fewer of both 

(b) Make certain of arrival and delivery to buildings of new 
books before announcing their availability to teachers 
(mentioned twice) 

(c) The supervisor should summarize printed outlines, ex- 

‘ plaining special points, instead of reading outline where 
meaning is clear. 

(ad). Work displayed should be work of average teacher and 
average pupil, rather than of expert. Display of ex- 
ceptional work sometimes discouraging. 

Relationship 

(a) In Seattle the principals are well satisfied with the 
point of view of the central staff. 

(b) “Supervision is in excellent shape.” The supervisors 
are working in the interests of the individual teachers, 


| Summary 


(a) The spirit of the reports is a reflection of the helpful 
attitude of supervisors in Seattle. 

(b) Principals are ready to learn from the central staff and to 
accept responsibility in advancing central supervisory 
aims by “follow-up” in the building. 

(c) A timely problem is “How ean the services of the prin- 
cipal be used in furthering the effectiveness of central 
supervision in Seattle?” 


The relation of the superintendent to the technique of 


cooperative supervision.** Upon the superintendent falls 
the duty of harmonizing the activities of all those under 


* Worth McClure, ‘‘The New Technique of Codperative Super- 


vision,’’ Official Report, Department of Superintendence, Washington, 
D. C., Feb., 1926, pp. 176-185. 
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his direction for the benefit of the system as a whole. 
Upon his clearness of vision, integrity, and sincere interest 
in the welfare of the school system rests the hope of better 
instruction. He has certain very definite responsibilities 
to discharge: 

1. He should clearly outline the functions and interre- 
lationships of various supervisory relationships. A num- 
ber of superintendents have done just this thing. The 
statements by Newlon, Hunter, Spain, Gosling, and others 
reproduced elsewhere are illustrative of the kinds of state- 
ments needed. 

2. The superintendent should provide the machinery of 
organization necessary to facilitate the codperative activi- 
ties of the entire teaching and supervisory corps, namely, 
(a) regular weekly meetings of the primary administrative 
staff; (b) regular meetings of principals; (c) regular 
meetings of the supervisors of special subjects; (d) official 
procedure and routine; (e) means of utilizing expert ad- 
vice on administrative and semiadministrative matters; 
(f) means of utilizing the contributions of teachers, ete. 
This machinery is important. A cooperative spirit must 
be translated into cooperative activities and means of act- 
ing. The machinery set up in typical school systems is 
described in the succeeding chapters. 

3. The superintendent should provide a clear definition 
of the functions of the positions to which individuals are 
assigned. There is nothing so disintegrating in a school 
system as indefiniteness of assignment. 

4. The superintendent should delegate authority, id 
support the official to whom the authority has been 
delegated. The principal is responsible for the instruc- 
tional condition in his school; the special supervisor is 
responsible for the general instructional level of the school 
system in the subject to which he has been assigned. The 
superintendent should respect these assignments. 
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5. The superintendent should provide for the systematic 
training of principals in service. The Detroit program 
already referred to above in a quotation from Birkham, 
illustrates the kind of thing that is needed. Practically 
none of the principals now in service have been trained 
for the new instructional responsibilities placed upon them. 
Principals cannot be made responsible for instructional 
conditions by merely saying’ that they are so. Responsi- 
bility implies knowledge and intelligence, and such respon- 
sibility, like one’s spurs, must be won through demon- 
strated ability. 

6. The superintendent should issue, from time to time, 
statements of educational policy for the guidance of the 
entire school system. 

Upon the superintendent of schools rest these responsi- 
bilities. Upon his leadership, upon his ability to promote 
understanding, and upon his ability to secure self-devotion 
to the cause of good teaching, rests the success of codpera- 
tive supervision. 

Democracy must characterize the interrelationship of 
supervisory officials. Cooperative supervision is at heart 
democratic supervision. Democracy must characterize the 
interrelationships of all supervisory officials. The fact 
that a supervisory official is delegated, for the time being, 
a good deal of authority, does not justify him in becoming 
an autocrat or absolute monarch. To do so is neither wise 
nor humane, nor to the best interests of the school. The 
supervisor’s function as defined by Hosic is ‘‘that of 
democratic leadership in a group of co-workers, to the end 
that the pupils of the schools may make the largest possible 
growth in desirable ideals, interests, knowledges, powers, 
and skills, with the least waste of energy and the greatest 
amount of satisfaction to all concerned.’’*® 


*% James F. Hosic, ‘‘The Democratization of Supervision,’’ School 
and Society, Vol. 11, March 20, 1920, pp. 331-336. 
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Such a concept of supervision assures that the school 
community will be guided by common aims, which all 
know and seek to realize; it will be moved by the spirit 
of codperation and shared responsibilities ; it will recognize 
the principle of delegated authority and alternate leader- 
ship; it will encourage individual initiative, variation, and. 
freedom within certain definitely prescribed limits; and it. 
will foster the spirit of professionalism, impersonal stand- 
ards, and the scientific methods. It assures that supervision. 
is a very human undertaking, taking into consideration 
the limitations of the many individuals who must con- 
tribute. 

Barr’s principles of democratic organization. <A rather 
complete statement of the principles that should character- 
ize a well organized scheme of supervision may be found 
in Barr’s Detroit ‘‘Statements of Principle.’’ This out- 
line which was first prepared as a set of general principles. 
for the guidance of all supervisory activity and technique 
summarizes very well the basic principles of interrelation-- 
ships presented in this chapter. His statement is pre- 
sented below: 7° 


PRINCIPLES OF SUPERVISION 


1. Supervision Must Center upon the Improvement of Teach- 
ing. That is, expert supervision (a) should lead teachers to a 
broad vision of teaching problems so that the numerous activities. 
of teaching may be understood and interpreted in terms of child. 
growth and the final outcomes of instruction; (b) should lead. 
teachers to master the technique of classroom instruction, to estab-. 
lish good teaching habits, and to develop high standards of teach- 
ing efficiency; (c) should lead teachers to a persistent study of 
teaching problems, to experimentation, and to the use of the class- 
room as a pedagogical laboratory in which to revise and improve 
methods of instruction. 


7% A. S. Barr and W. H. Burton, The Supervision of Instruction. 
(D. Appleton and Co., 1926), pp. 83-85. 
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2. Supervision Must Be Guided by a Clearly-Defined, Organ- 
ized Program. This program should be progressive from year to 
year and include (1) a statement of the program; (2) the means 
for arriving at the established goals; (3) the checks by which 
progress is to be measured. 


3. Supervision Must Distinguish between Instruction and Ad- 
ministration. This can be done: (a) through the clearance of all 
administrative matters through regular administrative channels; 
(b) through the recognition of the principal as responsible for 
instructional conditions within his building; (c) through the 
recognition of instructional experts as responsible for general 
instructional conditions and for the adequacy of instructional 
programs in the several fields of instruction. 


4, Supervision Must Be Scientific. This should find expres- 
sion through: (a) a common scientific background for principals, 
teachers, and supervisors; (b) the development of definite, well 
understood objective standards for judging and improving the 
quality of instruction (such standards as are used should be 
known in advance by those whose work is being judged); (c) 
an experimental and laboratory study of instructional problems; 
(d) interpretative measurements of results. 

5. Supervision, While Scientific, Must Be Kindly and Sympa- 
thetic, Sensitive to the Human Factors Involved. (a) Supervision 
should stimulate and encourage initiative, self-reliance, responsi- 
bility, and the intelligent interpretation of instructional policies 
on the part of teacher, principal, and supervisor. (b) Supervision 
must recognize and deal sympathetically with the problems of 
human relationships in their efforts to improve instruction. (c) 
Supervision should represent “democratic leadership in a group 
of co-workers, to the end that the pupils of the schools may 
make the largest possible growth in desirable ideals, interests, 
knowledge, powers, and skills, with the least waste of energy 
and the highest amount of satisfaction to all concerned.” 


6. Supervision Must Be Democratic, a Codperative Undertaking 
of Teachers, Principals, and Supervisors. This can be accom- 
plished: (a) through the recognition of the peculiar contribution 
that each has to make to the improvement of instruction; (6) 
through a clear definition of responsibilities; (c) through the 
realization that not only teachers but principals and supervisors 
as well, are learners in the study and observation of classroom 
problems; (d) through the encouragement and conservation of 
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contributions from teachers as well as from heads of departments, 
principals, and supervisors; (e) through the organization, evalu- 
ation, and co-ordination of the efforts of all those concerned with 
the improvement of instruction. 


CHAPTER VI 
SCHEMATIC TYPES OF SUPERVISORY ORGANIZATION 


The three immediately preceding chapters have dealt 
with the distribution and interrelationships of supervisory 
functions. It will be the aim of this chapter to continue 
these discussions especially from the point of view of 
certain schematic types of supervisory organization. There 
are certain problems of organization that are best under- 
stood when approached from this point of view. Judged 
from such materials as are available there seem to be three 
schematic or idealistic types of supervision: 

1. The extrinsic-dualistic system, in which supervisors 
and principals work relatively independently of each other 
under the common direction of the superintendent of 
schools, the teachers being responsible to both supervisors 
and principals. 

2. The line-and-staff system, in which the functions of 
administrators and special supervisors are distributed upon 
a line-and-staff officer basis with varying degrees of co- 
ordination between the two groups. 

3. The coordinate divisional system, in which the activi- 
ties of building principals and special supervisors are co- 
ordinated under the primary administrative control of 
divisional superintendents. 

It will be the purpose of this chapter to describe and 
illustrate each of these types of organization and discuss 
their bearing upon the organization of supervision. Each 
of these types has come to be well established in school 
practice, and is not without its special devotees and its 
peculiar advantages. 

210 
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The extrinsic-dualistic system. The extrinsic-dualistic 
system is probably the most common of the several super- 
visory organizations. By this plan the teacher is responsi- 
ble to two officials, the principal and the special super- 
visor; the principal having somewhat general charge of 
the building, including attendance, discipline, program of 
studies, promotions, supplies, equipment, janitorial serv- 
ices, etc.; the special supervisor having general direction 
of the improvement of instruction. The genesis of this 
system is to be found in its dual origin in the history of 
supervision. 

In addition to the dualistic notion just discussed, this 
system of supervision is based upon the concept that 
special supervision is external or supplementary rather 
than intrinsic or essential to school organization. The 
truly essential elements of an efficient school organization 
are contained in the teacher-principal-superintendent com- 
bination. Accordingly, supervision is esteemed to be an ad- 
ventitious growth rather than an organic part of school 
life. Special supervision, thrifty enough during periods 
of financial prosperity, is cut down or eliminated during 
times of financial depression. The accessory position of 
the supervisor is apparent and is in contrast to the more 
fundamental positions of the teacher, principal, and super- 
intendent. The position of the supervisor under the ex- 
trinsic-dualistic plan of organization is brought out in 
Figure 5, which is a schematized diagram of this general 
type of supervision. 

As may be seen from Figure 5, the superintendent of 
schools is the coordinating and integrating head of the 
administrative and supervisory staff. The heavy lines 
express direct channels of authority running from the 
superintendent to principals and supervisors. The posi- 
tion of the supervisory staff is poorly defined and leads, as 
has been indicated in an earlier chapter, to many misun- 
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derstandings between teachers, principals, and supervisors. 
The supervisor’s activities are likely to be organized upon 

a personal basis, varying from school to school, from de- 
- partment to department, and according to the person- 
alities of the respective teachers and principals, rather than 
being truly professional in character. 


SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS 


SUBJECT 
SUPERVISORS 


SERVICE 
SUPERVIS ORS 


SECONDARY 
PRINCIPALS 


SECONDARY 
TEACHERS 


ASS/STANT 
SUPERINTENDENTS 


ELEMENTARY 
PRINCIPALS 


ELEMENTARY 
TEACHERS 


FIG. 5.—THE EXTRINSIC-DUALISTIC TYPE OF SUPERVISORY ORGANIZATION. 
Connecting lines indicate direction of authority. 


Illustrations of this type unnecessary. This type of or- 
ganization is very common and will not be specially illus- 
trated. Probably no school system to-day would appreciate 
being singled out as the best example of the dualistic plan. 
Most of these school systems prefer to imply, at least in 
theory, that principals are responsible for the work of 
individual teachers and that teachers do not serve two 
masters. The practice in some of these very same schools, 
however, is such as to lead one to doubt if principals are 
actually responsible. Ample evidence was presented in 
Chapter II to support this statement. There appears to 
be a general sentiment in these schools that supervisors 
are merely a necessary evil. Some superintendents seem 
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moved to offer an apology for such supervisors as they may 
have whenever the subject is raised. For these reasons it 
is not necessary or desirable to make further mention of 
the extrinsic-dualistie type of supervisory organization, 

The line-and-staff system. The organization of super- 
vision under -the line-and-staff system may be classified 
into three subordinate types, namely: (1) the line-and- 
staff organization, with special supervision subordinated ; 
(2) the nondivisional line-and-staff organization, with a 
department of special supervision vertically organized; (3) 
the divisional line-and-staff organization, with a depart- 
ment of special supervision vertically organized. Each 
represents an attempt to correct the administrative diffi- 
culties of the extrinsic-dualistic system of organization 
already described, the direct line of authority being from 
superintendent to principal to teacher. 

The line-and-staff system, with special supervision sub- 
ordinated. According to this type there may or may not 
be special supervisors. The superintendent, principals, 
and teachers assume complete charge of directing the af- 
fairs of the school system and relegate to a subordinate 
position specialists and expert assistants. There may or 
may not be divisional superintendents. This type of or- 
ganization has frequently evolved as a reaction to the 
dualistic scheme, efficiency being subordinated to the inter- 
est of harmony. The system, while it has certain elements 
of strength, is fundamentally weak since it places too much 
responsibility upon otherwise overworked general adminis- 
trative officials. However efficient these administrative 
officials may be, they cannot be expected to take the place of 
subject specialists. Such services are far too detached and 
specialized to fit into the administrative responsibilities 
of a generalist. 

The Chicago Principals’ Club statement. The point of 
view that subject supervision is not a success is expressly 
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taken by the Chicago Principals’ Club. According to their 
belief, special supervisors have not the proper perspective 
to advance the unity of the school. Their interests are in 
the subject, not in the development of the child. An 
excerpt from the statement of the Chicago Principals’ 
Club is given below: ? 


The elementary school principal was originally freed from 
the duties of teaching that he might become a leader of teachers 
in the educational policies of his school. The strongest part of 
leadership is in the personality of the individual, and the per- 
sonality of the principal goes into his school through supervision. 
He is the logical person upon whom this duty falls. He under- 
stands the community in which his school is situated, and can 
lead in fitting the course of study to its needs better than anyone 
else. He is the only person in the system who has a close and 
constant view of the work going on in his building. He knows 
the teachers well enough to offer the most constructive criticisms. 
He sees the work from all angles and can make comparisons 
and form judgments as to the relative values of different sub- 
jects and types of teaching. 

The elementary school does not exist to emphasize subject 
teaching and the specialist should there be avoided. The child is 
living his life at the present, and our problem is to subordinate 
the demands of the matter to the needs of the child, to utilize 
subject matter, not as an end in itself, but as one of many 
agencies of the school which contribute to the child’s develop- 
ment. Supervision by the principal will prevent the fault of 
dividing education into blocks of subjects taught by specialists. 

The whole institution of the school must be a unit and it is, 
therefore, necessary to subordinate all subjects to the curriculum 
asa whole. The special supervisor has not the proper perspective 
to advance the unity of the school. His best work tends in the 
opposite direction—toward emphasis of his subject. Mr. Worth 
McClure, assistant superintendent of schools in Seattle, writing 
for the bulletin of the Department of Elementary Principals of 
January, 1923, says: “The trouble with subject supervision is that 
the balance of emphasis amongst the various subjects is more 


1¢¢Supervision,’’? Report by the Education Committee, The Chicago 
Principals’ Club, Bulletin No. 2, 1924, pp. 24-27. 
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apt to be determined by the comparative ability of the super- 
visors than by the educational demands of the community or 
the individual school.” 

Peterson, director of research in Flint, Michigan, after carry- 
ing on for some time educational experiments with subject super- 
vision has returned to unit supervision. In Madison, Wisconsin, 
as vacancies occurred in supervisors’ positions, the superintend- 
ent did not fill them, but shifted the duties to the principals, 
who, he said, were in the strategic position for supervisory 
service. In a lecture before the recently appointed Chicago 
Educational Commission, Mr. Spain, of Detroit, told how the 
subject supervisors in that city were becoming subordinate to the 
principal and were being placed under his direction. Other ex- 
amples might be cited to show the present trend, but it is clear 
that the fact is generally recognized that the principal is the 
coordinator of subjects in their relation to the best development 
of the child and, as such, he must have full supervisory powers. 


Gosling on supervision without supervisors. An excerpt 
from Superintendent Gosling’s statement referred to in 
the report of the Chicago Principals’ Club above, is given 
below.? In this report Superintendent Gosling described 
a plan used in Madison, Wisconsin, wherein the supervision 
of instruction is cared for by principals without special 
supervisors. The plan is an admirable one in that it shows 
what a live superintendent can do without special super- 
vision. The authors would hardly agree, however, that the 
elimination of special supervision is a practical solution of 
the problem of supervision. 


Now if there is ever to be adequate supervision, the work 
must be done mainly by the principals. This statement applies 
to large schools as well as small ones. Principals are or should 
be in intimate daily contact with the teaching process in their 
buildings. For this reason they are in a strategic position for 
rendering a maximum of supervisory assistance. It follows from 
this situation that the most effective method of securing adequate 


*T. W. Gosling, ‘‘Supervision without a Supervisor,’? Journal of 
Educational Method, Vol. 1, April, 1922, pp. 306-311. 
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supervision is to exalt the office of principal, to invest the prin- 
cipal with greater responsibility, and to expect in return a large 
measure of initiative, of leadership, and of helpfulness. 

The Madison plan of supervision without a special supervisor 
has aimed definitely to make the various principals the real super- 
visory officers of the schools. To this end the superintendent 
has devoted a large part of his time to conferences with the 
principals, both in their buildings and at his office. Fortunately, 
the school system of Madison is not so large as to require the 
superintendent to devote most of his time to administration. He 
reserves a large part of both his time and his energy for super- 
vision. 

Under the Madison plan the principals make frequent reports, 
usually by the week, upon the work which they have done in 
their schools. These reports indicate to the superintendent the 
problems which the principals have been studying and the solu- 
tions which they have offered. The teachers have shared in the 
work of supervision to the extent that they have made suggestions 
for remedial measures in reading and in arithmetic and for 
changes in texts. [Then follow some quotations from principal’s 
reports. | 

Many pages of material like the foregoing could be given to 
show the type of work which the principals and teachers are doing 
under the Madison plan of supervision. The sole purpose of 
giving these quotations is to show that when the principals and 
the teachers are required to make formal reports upon their 
work, valuable results may be secured even when a special super- 
visor is not at hand. The time doubtless will come, of course, 
when a special supervisor will need to be employed. When that 
time arrives the way will be prepared, because there will be 
clear understanding of function. The special supervisor will be 
a helper, bringing to principals and to teachers the results of her 
studies and investigations, making constructive criticisms, and 
giving stimulus in many directions. The principals, however, 
having come to a full realization of the importance of their 
duties, will continue to be the immediate supervisory forces in the 
system. The expense of special supervision is heavy. The re- 
sults of special supervision are very limited unless there is active 
cooperation with the principals. 

We hear a great deal said about the next step in supervision. 
In my judgment the next step is to train principals in such a way 
that they will understand and practice the art of supervision; 
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to give such principals the utmost of confidence and of responsi- 
bility; and finally, to hold these principals to strict accountability 
for the success of the work in their schools. 

Principals who do not have the opportunity for creative ac- 
tivity grow stale on the job. They lose enthusiasm, and become 
mere mechanics in their trade. On the other hand, the oppor- 
tunity for initiative, for responsibility, and for adequate expres- 
sion of their professional ideals tends to make them real leaders in 
the work of the schools. 


The nondivisional line-and-staff organization, with a 
department of special supervision vertically organized. 
The nondivisional line-and-staff organization, with a de- 
partment of special supervision vertically organized, rep- 
resents an entirely different concept of supervision.? In 
the first place, according to this plan, supervision is a 
specialized service. The supervisor is a specialist and 
expert advisor to the school system as a whole concerned 
primarily with matters of instruction, methods, materials, 
standards, and the tools of supervision. The superinten- 
dent, aided by a deputy superintendent, is in general charge 
of the school system. ‘There are no divisional assistant 
superintendents in charge of elementary, junior, and senior 
high schools, these functions having been absorbed by the 
deputy superintendent aided by special departments (1) 
of surveys and records, including educational tests, meas- 
urements, statistics, records, and reference; (2) of super- 
vision, including instructional research, teacher-training, 
curriculum making, ete.; (3) of personnel, including em- 
ployment, placement, and rating of teachers; (4) of educa- 
tional expenditures, including buildings, equipment, and 
supplies; and (5) of special education, including psycho- 
logical testing and special courses of various sorts. The 


*This plan is one among a number of others proposed a few years 
ago by William H. Conners, director of Research, Cleveland, Ohio, 
for the administrative reorganization of the Cleveland Public Schools. 
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superintendent, deputy superintendent, and the several 
staff officers constitute the primary executive staff. 

As may be seen from Figure 6, the deputy superintendent 
becomes the chief coordinator of the activities of the entire 
school system from within. He has as his immediate staff 
some five or six service directors, each responsible for a 
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given segment of work through all grades (one to twelve). 
There are no divisional assistant superintendents, the 
deputy superintendent meets in turn with the principals 
of each division. All administrative matters clear directly 
through the deputy superintendent, to principal to teach- 
ers. The administrative and instructional activities of 
the entire school system are highly coordinated. 

The plan is commendable in that: (1) supervision is 
intrinsic; (2) dualism and divisionalism are avoided; (3) 
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coordination is secured: (a) administratively through a 
deputy superintendent, (0) instructionally through special 
supervisors with vertical responsibilities (grades one to 
twelve); (4) authority is centralized and responsibility 
fixed; and (5) administrative equilibrium may be main- 
tained. Many supervisory schemes have failed because of 
the dominance of some divisional superintendent. 

Illustration of the nondivisional line-and-staff organiza- 
tion. No good example of the nondivisional line-and- 
staff organization is available. The plan came up for 
extensive discussion a few years ago in one of the larger 
school systems of the country, but failed in adoption. It 
has sufficient merit, however, to warrant serious considera- 
tion. The chief lines of supervisory responsibility are 
displayed in Figure 6. 

The divisional line-and-staff organization with a verti- 
cally organized special department of supervision. A de- 
tailed description of the third type of line-and-staff or- 
ganization is not essential. It is essentially the same as 
the second type except that the duties of the single major 
administrative official are discharged by divisional assistant 
superintendents, one for each of the three major divisions 
of the school system, namely, elementary schools, junior 
high schools, and senior high schools. It differs from the 
coordinate divisional plan, to be described immediately, in 
that the department of supervision is a single independent 
department administered by an assistant superintendent 
directly responsible to the superintendent of schools. All 
special supervisors for all grades (one to twelve) operate 
through this department. Special supervision is thus said 
to be vertically organized. It is thus different from the 
coordinate divisional plan wherein special supervisors are 
not in one department but responsible to the divisional 
superintendent. Those supervisors who operate in the ele- 
mentary grades, for example, are responsible to the divi- 
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sional assistant superintendent in charge of these grades. 
Similarly, special supervisors operating in grades seven, 
eight, and nine, or in grades ten, eleven, and twelve, are 
responsible to the divisional superintendent in charge of 
these divisions. Thus, special services and institutional 
services are coordinated on divisional levels. The chief 
advantage of this third type of line-and-staff organization 
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is that it lessens and decentralizes the administrative re- 
sponsibility of the deputy superintendent, and yet provides 
vertically organized and correlated special supervision. Its 
chief weakness is the unlikeliness of maintaining an admin- 
istrative equilibrium. Figure 7 indicates its chief aspects. 

An illustration of the divisional line-and-staff organiza- 
tion. The Detroit supervisory scheme is probably one of 
the best examples of this plan of organization. For the 
period described herein, Detroit employed one superin- 
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tendent of schools, one deputy superintendent, three as- 
sistant superintendents, and two directors. These officials 
assembled constitute the superintendent’s primary ad- 
ministrative staff. The deputy superintendent is charged 
with the general direction of the internal organization of 
the school system with immediate responsibility for ele- 
mentary schools and the building program. One assistant 
superintendent is assigned to the administration of high 
schools with a supervising principal in charge of junior 
high schools; another is assigned to the selection, appoint- 
ment, transfer, and assignment of teachers, selection of 
textbooks, extended use of the school plant, and complaints; 
a third has charge of educational expenditures including 
records, child accounting, attendance, personal service, 
furniture and equipment, books and supplies, internal ac- 
counting, and financial and administrative research. Of 
the directors, one has charge of instruction (supervision), 
teacher-training, and research, and another has charge of 
special education. 

The department of supervision is made up of an assis- 
tant director in charge of supervision and some fifty sub- 
ject specialists. There are within this department super- 
visors of vocational education, health education, commer- 
cial education, social sciences, exact sciences, foreign lan- 
guages, art, music, English, reading, handwriting, visual 
education, children’s museum, work for foreign born, girls’ 
activities, and kindergartens. The work of the department 
is coordinated through a supervisory council which meets 
weekly to discuss all matters of instruction and such ad- 
ministrative matters as affect the operation of these special 
departments. Some of the topics which have engaged the 
attention of this group over more or less extended periods 
of time are: course-of-study making, provision for indi- 
vidual differences, standards of achievement, the selection 
of textbooks, teacher rating, the use of educational tests, 
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and experimental study of teaching. The operation of the 
department is such as to bring unity into the work of all 
grades. 

Supervisors are responsible for the instructional activi- 
ties of their several special subjects for grades one through 
twelve. The purpose of this extension of responsibility is 
to give added unity to the work of the school system. In 
the first place, the instructional activities of the three 
divisions—elementary, junior high, and senior high schools 
—are closely coordinated by making one special department 
responsible for the unity of treatment of each school sub- 
ject throughout all grades. A committee and three sub- 
committees of teachers working under the direction of 
the supervisor of exact science, for example, spent some 
time in developing a unified program of mathematics in- 
struction throughout the elementary, junior, and senior 
high schools. A committee in reading performed a similar 
function for this subject. The instructional program is 
further unified through the discussions of the supervisory 
council already referred to above. 

The work of the Detroit schools is also codrdinated from 
an administrative point of view through the superinten- 
dent’s primary administrative staff which meets weekly 
to discuss problems of administration and of instruction; 
and through weekly divisional meetings of principals and 
district principals, who meet under the direction of an as- 
sistant superintendent, deputy superintendent, or supervis- 
ing principal for the purpose of discussing matters of educa- 
tion. Instructional projects recommended by special super- 
visors and approved by the proper administrative officials, 
are brought into these meetings for discussion. These proj- 
ects cover a wide range of topics including discussions of 
almost every aspect of instruction. In order to facilitate the 
transmission of these discussions from principals to teach- 
ers, each report is usually accompanied by a mimeographed 
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summary. In as much as several such reports are presented 

at each meeting of principals or district principals, it has 
been found best to prepare a regular weekly bulletin, 
which is placed in the hands of each principal or district 
principal at the beginning of the meeting. The outside 
cover contains a schedule of the topics to be discussed and 
the folder the mimeographed summaries. These bulletins 
along with such notes as may be taken during the super- 
visor’s discussion are later used by principals in presenting 
these materials to their teachers. A list of more or less 
typical topics for one week’s meetings is given below: 


1. Reading exercises 
2. Health education (an announcement) 
3. Art appreciation project 
4. Instruction in intermediate school libraries 
5. Silent reading 
6. Elementary-school library standards 
7. Use of building by outside agencies (administrative an- 
nouncement) 
8. Call for meeting of nature-study teachers 
9. Call for meeting of teachers new to city system 
10. Postal service project (social science) 
11. Request for test materials (announcement) 
12. Report upon test results 
13. Instructional problems of teachers 


In matters of relationships, the line officers of each ad- 
ministrative level are responsible for the administration 
and supervision of all activities (including instruction) of 
lower administrative levels. That is, the principal is 
responsible for the administration and supervision of the 
activities within his own building (including instruction) ; 
the district principal is responsible for the administration 
and supervision of his district; and the assistant superin- 
tendent charged with the responsibility for some one 
division of the school system is responsible for the admin- 
istration and supervision of this division. Supervisors, as 
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has already been pointed out, are not responsible to divi- 
sional superintendents but act independently under the 
assistant director in charge of supervision and the superin- 
tendent of schools in formulating instruction programs 
and policies. This does not mean, however, that teachers, 
principals, and divisional superintendents are not con- 
sulted. The reverse is the situation. Major instructional 
projects are in all cases thoroughly threshed over by 
committees of teachers, principals, and district principals 
before presentation to the primary administrative staff 
for approval. This procedure adds much to the practical 
character and soundness of many of the projects presented 
and provides a suitable background for harmonious rela- 
tionships. 

The coordinate divisional system of supervisory organ- 
ization. The coordinate divisional system of supervision 
has been organized upon the educational theory that the 
departmental activities of subject and service supervisors, 
and the institutional activities of elementary- and secon- 
dary-school principals are coordinate functions in the gen- 
eral educational program, and as such should be kept equally 
subservient to the general guidance of a primary adminis- 
trative staff whose chief function is to integrate the out- 
come of the various departmental and institutional services 
into a unified educational outcome. Under this system, the 
local principal of a building in charge of institutional 
supervision is held to be functioning at the same organic 
level as the director of a special department in charge of 
a subject or a service. As supervisors, both principal and 
director are assumed to be equally interested in the im- 
provement of educational procedure; as administrators 
each is assigned codrdinate responsibility—the principal 
over a group of teachers and pupils, the director over a 
group of assistants and special services, and as coworkers 
they are expected to codperate deliberately, working at the 
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same administrative level under conditions set up by the 
superior primary administrative staff. The coordinate 
divisional system places little emphasis upon developing 
supervision and administration separately as distinct edu- 
cational services leading to separate sets of school officers 
in charge of each, but instead assigns its duties upon a 
purely functional basis, grouping them around two major 
coordinate forms of service, namely, departmental and 
institutional. 

A schematized plan for the administrative organization 
of supervision on the codrdinate basis is exhibited in 
Figure 9. 

The superintendent of schools (see upper block) is the 
executive head of the entire school program and all other 
school officers are directly or indirectly responsible to him. 
Five phases of education rise to the importance of major 
divisions of the educational program (see second tier of 
blocks), namely: (1) business division, (2) extension di- 
vision, (3) elementary education division, (4) secondary 
education division, and (5) special service division. Hach 
of these divisions is presided over by an assistant super- 
intendent of schools. Under the leadership of the super- 
intendent of schools, and together with him, the five assis- 
tant superintendents make up a primary administra- 
tive staff (see heavy lines) within which rests the chief 
responsibility for correlating and integrating the 
aims and accomplishments of the school program as a 
unit. 

In earrying out this work of general integration the 
primary administrative staff is in general charge of two 
main forms of educational service, the one consisting of 
numerous special services which are organized as special 
departments, the other consisting of institutional services 
which are organized as local or community schools. To 
bring these special services and special institutions into 
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effective cooperation, direct general responsibility for each 
is assigned to individual members of the primary adminis- 
trative staff. Although each member of the primary ad- 
ministrative staff thus assumes direct charge of a somewhat 
specialized division, his major service is the one of integra- 
tion and not that of differentiation. For example, it may 
be seen in Figure 9 that the assistant superintendent in 
administrative charge of the elementary division (see cen- 
tral division in Figure 9) is held responsible for the 
Services associated with the departments of (1) special 
subjects, (2) kindergarten education, (3) primary educa- 
tion, and (4) teacher-training. He is also in executive 
charge of the institutional services which are being ren- 
dered by the elementary schools. Naturally the assistant 
superintendent of this division will be greatly interested 
in the success of elementary education, but as a member 
of the primary administrative staff his major service is 
that of integration, and not that of specialization. He 
will work to promote the efficiency of the elementary 
schools, but not at the expense of the other divisions. As a 
primary administrator he must discern the most effective 
contribution of elementary education to the entire school 
program. He will coordinate the work of the various units 
within the elementary division, using his broader point 
of view to counteract the disintegrating tendencies of 
modern specialization and diversification. No less im- 
portant, although commonly less satisfactorily accom- 
plished, is the assistant superintendent’s duty to harmonize 
the work of his division with that of the four other major 
divisions. It is here that he rises to the true educational 
service which best characterizes the integrating function 
of the primary administrative staff. To bring about this 
higher type of service it is necessary for the superintendent 
of schools to place a premium upon it by emphasizing its 
value and by providing a schedule of primary staff meet- 
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ings and other means of special contact among the several 
divisional heads. 

Under the codrdinate plan the subjects and activities of 
the school program which have become sufficiently im- 
portant to require special supervision are departmental- 
ized, and placed either singly or in groups immediately 
under a full-time director. In cases where it is not 
possible to have a full-time director for each special service, 
the superintendent or an assistant superintendent may 
serve as acting director; one director may serve as head 
of a number of departments; or a specially adapted prin- 
cipal or teacher may be called upon for part-time director- 
ship. All departmental heads are directly responsible to 
some divisional assistant superintendent. Some depart- 
ments fit naturally under certain divisions; for example, 
the kindergarten-primary department under the division 
of elementary education. Figure 9 exhibits a conventional 
arrangement of departments by divisions. Other things 
being equal, however, a special department is assigned to 
the divisional officer who can best adapt its services to 
the interests of the entire system. It is not essential, 
therefore, that the assignments should correspond to the 
-exact arrangements depicted in Figure 9. (See lower tier 
of blocks.) The size of the city, the personnel of the 
staff, the special interests of the community, and other 
local conditions make it advisable to modify the plan. It 
may serve the purpose of integration occasionally to as- 
sign an assistant superintendent a department not pri- 
marily within his own division. The integrating principles 
of the plan, however, are vital to the unification of super- 
visory organization. Directors are given large freedom in 
the planning and execution of work within their depart- 
ments, but they keep in close contact with the primary 
administrative staff. 

Administratively distinct from the departmental services 
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just referred to are the institutional or local school serv- 
ices. Principals of local schools or institutions are codr- 
dinate in authority and responsibility with directors of 
departments. Each is similarly responsible to a particular 
divisional superintendent, but represents ‘a different line 
of administrative service. The work of the school principal 
has been fairly well standardized and needs but little 
change in the majority of the large school systems in order 
to effect a better general integration of public-school serv- 
ice. Under the coordinate plan he is given general ad- 
ministrative charge of his school building; made aware of 
his immediate administrative, supervisory, teaching, and 
clerical responsibilities ; made especially responsible for the 
utilization of the special services provided by supervisory 
departments; and encouraged to think of his building as 
a unit in the larger school system. The work of the 
departmental supervisor and specialist in contrast to that 
of the principal is far from being standardized. One is 
able to speak with less conviction at the present time as to 
the best forms of ultimate standardization for these special 
services. It seems desirable, however, to assign specific 
responsibility and authority to the directors of the various 
departments. Under the coordinate plan of organization 
they are brought definitely under the divisional leadership 
of an assistant superintendent in order that their services 
may be coordinated more effectively with the major objec- 
tives of the general educational program. 

The coordinate plan in Seattle, Washington. One of the 
most successful approaches to a schematic type of super- 
visory organization made by any of the larger cities in 
the United States is that which has been set up in the city 
of Seattle, Washington. The supervisory organization of 
the Seattle public-school system so closely follows the 
principles of organization which characterize the coordin- 
ate divisional system described in the preceding pages, 
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that a descriptive survey of the Seattle plan may well be 
used to conclude a chapter devoted primarily to schematic 
types of supervisory organization. 

General supervisory organization in Seattle. The gen- 
eral administrative organization of supervision in Seattle 
is shown in diagrammatic form in Figure 10, which is taken 
from a survey made in 1925.* 

The arrangement of the various rectangular blocks in 
Figure 10 indicates the administrative relations of the vari- 
ous officers and departments. The superintendent of 
schools (see upper block) is the administrative head of the 
entire group, and all subordinate officers are directly re- 
sponsible to him. The school system as a whole is divided 
into three major divisions (see second tier of blocks): (1) 
high-school division, (2) elementary-school division, and 
(3) special service division. Each of these three divisions 
is headed respectively by an assistant superintendent. 
The superintendent of schools serves as acting head of the 
special service division. The superintendent of schools 
and assistant superintendents make up the primary ad- 
ministrative staff within which rests the chief responsi- 
bility of correlating and integrating the aims and accom- 
plishments of the school system as a whole. Certain items 
of this responsibility are shared at times with the subordin- 
ate officers shown in the blocks in heavier outline (see 
second and fifth tiers of blocks), and with certain commit- 
tees which do not appear as part of the supervisory organ- 
ization. The primary administrative staff as a unit is in 
charge of two general types of educational service (see 
third and fourth tiers of blocks) : the one, which is labeled 
departmental service, consisting of the supervisory and 
special services which are organized as central depart- 
ments; the other, which is labeled institutional service, 


*Fred C. Ayer, Studies in Administrative Research, Vol. II, Fig. 1, 
p. 56, 
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consisting of the instructional services which are organ- 
ized as local community or school building units. Each 
primary division is composed of a group of related depart- 
mental and institutional services. 

The immediate departmental services are in executive 
charge of supervisors or similar officers, while the insti- 
tutional services are in charge of principals or similar 
officers. The major departmentalized and institutionalized 
services which are featured in the Seattle administrative 
organization are given at the bottom of the diagram ar- 
ranged in vertical blocks. The radiation of administrative 
control from the superintendent of schools down is indi- 
cated by continuous lines. In several cases where the 
administrative control is divided or broadly supervisory 
in character the relationship is indicated by a dotted line. 
It may be seen from examination of the diagram that the 
distribution of the various departmental and institutional 
services for primary administrative control among the 
three assistant superintendents has been partly on a logical 
and partly on a personal basis. For example, the depart- 
ments and schools which are logically attached to secon- 
dary or elementary education have for the most part been 
assigned to the assistant superintendent respectively in 
charge of the division of high schools and the division of 
elementary schools. Other departments, however, have 
been assigned because the particular assistant superinten- 
dent is personally best fitted to take charge. 

The assistant superintendent of the division of high 
schools is administratively in charge of the departments 
of vocational education, vocational guidance, and attend- 
ance (see lower tier of vertical blocks in the diagram). 
He is also administratively at the head of the following 
institutional services: nine high schools, the evening schools, 
the boys’ parental school, the opportunity school, and the 
vocational schools. The assistant superintendent of the 
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division of elementary schools is administratively in charge 
of the departments of cadet training, child study, nature 
study, and penmanship. He exercises in addition a super- 
visory control over certain phases of the work of the assist- 
ant to the superintendent. He is also administratively at 
the head of the following institutional services: girls’ 
parental school, thirty-three special classes, three speech 
classes, the orthopedic schools, eighty-five elementary 
schools, and the child study laboratory. 

Thus far, the assignment of administrative services to 
the divisional assistant superintendents is direct and 
undivided. There remain, however, two features which 
involve a sharing of responsibility between divisional 
heads. The first feature pertains to the services attached 
to the departments of fine and industrial arts, music, 
manual training, physical education, home economics, and 
lunch rooms. As may be seen from the diagram, the 
administrative control of these departments is jointly 
attached to the elementary-school and the high-school divi- 
sions. The second feature is the introduction of a second 
group of officers between the assistant superintendent of 
elementary schools and the supervisors in charge of the 
various subsidiary departments and schools within this 
division. This has been brought about by the splitting 
of certain aspects of the administrative responsibility 
attached to the elementary schools into three parts on the 
basis of the elementary grades concerned. Thus grades 
four, five, and six have been assigned to one officer, grades 
seven and eight to a second officer (in this case the assist- 
ant superintendent himself), and the kindergarten and 
primary grades to a third officer. Besides sharing the 
administrative responsibilities attached to the grades indi- 
eated, the head of grades four, five, and six has general 
supervisory charge of the girls’ parental school and various 
special classes, and holds joint responsibility with the head 
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of the kindergarten and primary grades over the head 
teacher in charge of cadet training. 

The superintendent of schools is acting head of the 
special service division.» As a whole these services are 
newer and not so well organized as those which are 
attached to the elementary and high schools. Here, again, 
certain administrative responsibilities have been shared by 
intermediate officers—in this case, the assistant to the 
superintendent and the director of research. The assistant 
to the superintendent, in addition to being administrative 
head of the departments indicated, participates in the 
councils of the primary administrative staff. The director 
of research has no administrative responsibility or duties 
as such, but is subject to consultation concerning adminis- 
trative problems. The special service division includes but 
two institutional services: the school for the deaf and the 
sight-saving school. The other special schools are subject to 
the control of the elementary-school division, as has been 
indicated. Subject to the intermediate control of the inter- 
mediate officers indicated, the head of the special service 
division is also in charge of the following departmental 
Services: visual education, measurement, supplies, publi- 
cations, and administrative research. He has direct 
charge, with the assistance of a secretary, of the clerical 
and personnel departments. 

Little need be detailed concerning the administrative 
organization within the separate schools and departments. 
The elementary and high schools generally conform to the 
common practice of having a principal as the administra- 
tive head. In the larger schools they are freed from 
teaching and certain clerical duties in the interests of 
their supervisory and administrative duties. The parental 


*In 1925 the assistant to the superintendent was made assistant 
superintendent in charge of this division, including the newly organ- 
ized junior high schools. 
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schools are headed by ‘‘superintendents’’ acting in the 
same, although a somewhat broader, capacity as does the 
principal. The schools for the deaf and the sight-saving 
schools are in charge of single heads, but are located in 
school buildings which are in charge of regular elementary- 
school principals. The other special schools and classes 
are scattered in various elementary schools. They are 
under a single head, but the elementary principal in each 
case assumes a general institutional responsibility for the 
special children within his building. The opportunity and 
part-time schools are located in a high-school building 
under separate administrative heads. The night school is 
in charge of a special principal who is also an elementary- 
school principal. The industrial work in the night schools 
is in charge of special codrdinators from the vocational 
and attendance department. The child study laboratory 
is in separate charge of a single head whose administra- 
tive activities, however, reach out in connection with the 
special schools. 

Special supervisory departments in Seattle.© There are 
in the Seattle public schools a number of central service 
departments, the activities of which are connected with 
the school system as a whole rather than attached to local 
communities or to local school buildings. We may, there- 
fore, refer to them generally as central activities or de- 
partments in distinction from those activities or depart- 
ments which are administered as local or building units. 
Omitting for purposes of this section such major school 
board departments as buildings or finance, which in Seattle 
are administratively upon a different level, there are six- 
teen types. of service in the Seattle schools which from 
the functional point of view may be said to be central 
supervisory departments. The departments follow: (1) 


* Ayer, op. cit., pp. 44-54, 
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Grammar Grades; (2) Intermediate Grades; (3) Primary 
Grades; (4) Supplies and Publications; (5) Administra- 
tive Research; (6) Fine and Industrial Arts; (7) Home 
Economies; (8) Music; (9) Vocational Education and 
Attendance; (10) Physical Education; (11) Manual 
Training; (12) Penmanship; (13) Nature Study and 
Visual Education; (14) Child Study and Special Educa- 
tion; (15) Cadet Training; and (16) Personnel and 
Clerical. 

In considering the sixteen departments indicated above, 
a general statement touching upon the major administra- 
tive features of each will be given, including, in so far as 
may be possible for each, brief references to the personnel 
of the staff, to certain major responsibilities, to character- 
istic duties, and to the needs for improvement as reported 
by each department. No attempt will be made to make 
a complete description, the purpose being merely to effect 
a general understanding of the various departments which 
now enter into the Seattle plan of administrative organ- 
ization. 

Each service department in the Seattle organization is 
normally in charge of a separate supervisor or director. 
When this is not the case some other school officer acts in 
that capacity. Some of the departments distribute the 
activities among the several members of the department on 
a numerical basis; some according to high-school and ele- 
mentary-school divisions; some according to functional 
specialization; and others by some combination of the 
foregoing. 

1. Grammar Grades. The supervisory work in this de- 
partment pertains to the general interests of the seventh 
and eighth grades throughout the city. It is carried on 
by the assistant superintendent in connection with his 
general administrative duties: which involve the élemen- 
tary schools of the city as a whole. He is responsible to 
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the superintendent of schools. The courses of study for 
the seventh and eighth grades are made and revised by 
committees of principals or by supervisors of the special 
subjects. Teachers codperate in tryouts; the assistant 
superintendent is the general director; and final approval 
rests in the superintendent’s office. Supervisors are ulti- 
mately responsible for methods, but much freedom is 
allowed teachers and principals. Additional supervisory 
assistance is reported as the chief departmental need. 

2. Intermediate Grades. The head of this department 
acts as general director and supervisor. <A clerk is detailed 
from the central clerical office as needed, and the head 
teacher in charge of cadets cooperates in cadet training. 
The chief work of the department pertains to the general 
interests of the fourth, fifth, and sixth grades. The head 
of the department is directly responsible to the assistant 
superintendent in charge of elementary schools. She is 
given large freedom in carrying out plans, but confers 
frequently with her superior officer. She has charge of 
methods for intermediate grades and gives frequent dem- 
onstrations. Numerous conferences are held with teachers, 
singly and in groups. She aims to visit each teacher at 
least once a year. She cooperates on course of study and 
rates candidates for teaching positions. The chief needs 
of the department are indicated as better selection of new 
teachers and more assistance to new or weak teachers. 

3. Primary Grades. The head of this department acts 
as general director and supervisor. Assistants and duties 
are similar to the previous department save that they per- 
tain to the primary and kindergarten grades. The director 
is directly responsible to the assistant superintendent in 
charge of elementary schools. She is given very large free- 
dom, but confers freely with her superior officer. The 
chief departmental needs are reported to be extension of 
the modern equipment which is now supplhed in new 
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buildings to all schools, adequate assembly rooms for 
demonstration exercises, and facilities for exhibits of work. 

4, Supplies and Publications. This department is very 
active functionally. The work is in charge of an officer 
entitled superintendent’s assistant, in connection with nu- 
merous other duties connected with that office. <A special 
clerk is detailed from the central office as needed, and the 
natural contacts of the office render special assistance 
available from other departments from time to time. The 
director is responsible to the assistant superintendent of 
elementary education for certain phases of his work, and 
to the superintendent of schools for others. He is freely 
permitted to exercise his own initiative, but the nature of 
the departmental work is largely of a codperative char- 
acter. As head of the above department he articulates 
the educational needs of the elementary schools with the 
business management of the general department of sup- 
plies. He also has executive control of school accounting 
forms, general publications, and educational publicity. 
The chief needs of the department are reported to be a 
‘‘somewhat clearer definition of functions, better office 
facilities, and additional clerical service.’’ 

5. Administrative Research. This department is in 
charge of a part-time director assisted by a full-time 
clerk. He is responsible to the superintendent of schools, 
and is given full freedom in the choice of methods and 
the nature of reports being made from time to time. His 
work consists chiefly in conducting research studies and 
making reports upon a number of administrative problems 
set before him by the superintendent of schools. He is 
also subject to consultation on the part of various admin- 
istrative officers. The chief needs for the improvement of 
the department are better facilities for filing and reference. 

6. Fine and Industrial Arts. This department is com- 
posed of a director at the head and three subordinate 
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supervisors. There are in addition a number of special 
teachers who are largely selected and directed by the de- 
partment, These include one part-time and fifteen full- 
time high-school teachers, eight full-time and three part- 
time special elementary-school teachers. The director of 
the department is responsible to the assistant superinten- 
dent of elementary schools and the assistant superinten- 
dent of high schools. The three supervisors and the special 
teachers are responsible to the director of the department. 
‘* All requisitions for material used in this department are 
referred to one of the assistant superintendents. Selection 
of special teachers and supervisors is largely left to the 
director’s judgment. Revision of the course of study is 
referred to the superintendent before it is sent out. Any 
restrictions are merely for the sake of working in har- 
mony with other departments.’’ The director is primarily 
responsible for the course of study used, but it is largely 
the result of codperative effort on the part of the members 
of the department. The director has immediate super- 
vision of high-school and semidepartmental elementary- 
school work; one supervisor has special charge of indus- 
trial design in thirty-four elementary schools; and the 
three supervisors share the remaining responsibilities of 
elementary-school supervision in common. ‘The depart- 
ment recommends methods, but teachers are ultimately 
responsible for the methods used. The chief needs for 
the improvement of the department are reported as fol- 
lows: ‘‘ A large, well-equipped room for meetings; a larger 
office with adjoining work room where a supervisor could 
work with one or more teachers; a clerk to file material, 
mount and arrange demonstrations, to attend to requisi- 
tions and materials, and to make appointments; some 
scheme for a more rapid distribution of supplies; an illus- 
trated course of study would be very helpful; filing cabi- 
nets, more cupboards for material in the old buildings, 
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and strong folios for holding unfinished work; more source 
material; books, blue prints, pictures, magazines.’’ 

7. Home Economics. The personnel of the home eco- 
nomics department includes a director, one supervisory 
assistant, and one half-time clerk. The work of the de- 
partment involves supervision and control of the instruc- 
tion in home economies in elementary and high schools, 
and the direction of lunch rooms in thirty-two elementary 
schools. The administration of instruction in the thirty- 
two elementary schools offering home economics is in the 
hands of thirty-nine special teachers; and in the nine high 
schools home economies instruction is given by eighteen 
special teachers. The director is responsible to the assist- 
ant superintendent in charge of elementary schools for the 
work which is done in the elementary schools; and to the 
assistant superintendent in charge of high schools for the 
work which is done in high schools... There is no funda- 
mental specialization between the two members of this 
department. The relationship is cooperative, the director 
assuming the major part of the responsibility, the assistant 
caring for routine and detail matters. Major needs of the 
department are expressed as ‘‘a seventy-five-minute period 
in all elementary classes, and better classroom facilities.’’ 

8. Music. The department of music is made up of a 
director and four supervisors—three of vocal music in 
the elementary schools and one of elementary-school 
orchestras. High-school instruction in music is given by 
eight special teachers; and there are eight full-time spe- 
cial teachers for the elementary schools. The director is 
responsible to the assistant superintendent in charge of 
elementary schools and to the assistant superintendent in 
charge of high schools for work done respectively in ele- 
mentary and high schools. She has much freedom in 
making and executing plans for the work of her depart- 
ment, and chooses her own assistants. The course of 
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study is a product of codperative action on the part of 
the director and the supervisors. The same is true of the 
teaching methods. The chief needs of the department are 
reported to be additional supervisory assistance and em- 
ployment of regular elementary-school teachers who are 
able to teach music in their own grades. 

9. Vocational Education and Attendance. This depart- 
ment is headed by the assistant superintendent of schools 
in charge of high schools, who also serves here under the 
title of ‘‘director of vocational guidance and attendance.”’ 
As such he is responsible to the superintendent of schools. 
He acts with full responsibility in matters of established 
policy and confers with his superior concerning new prob- 
lems. His general duties in connection with the adminis- 
tration of the high schools, however, compel him to delegate 
the executive work of the department largely to subordi- 
nate officers. There are three chief officers: a supervisor 
of attendance, who has general supervision of attendance 
and handles all juvenile court cases; a coordinator of 
trades and industries, who has special supervision of the 
industrial work and vocational guidance of boys in oppor- 
tunity and part-time schools; and a coordinator of com- 
merce, who has general charge of the commercial work 
and vocational guidance of girls in opportunity and part- 
time schools. The supervisor of attendance works in entire 
freedom save in matters of new policy. He is assisted 
by two attendance officers, a home visitor, an office man- 
ager, and a clerk. Their work deals with the customary 
routine of compulsory attendance, school leaving, and labor 
permits. The codrdinator of trades and industries follows 
a general outline of work according to his own initiative 
and judgment. In connection with the codrdinator of 
commerce he is in direct administrative charge of the 
teachers in the various opportunity, Smith-Hughes, part- 
time, and night industrial schools. He is responsible for 
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the course of study and methods used in connection with 
the industrial work in the above schools. The codrdinator 
of commerce has duties, responsibilities, and powers similar 
to those of the coordinator of trades and industries, save 
that they apply to teachers of commercial subjects in the 
same schools. The foregoing three officers of the voca- 
tional attendance department, in codperation with the 
director, are responsible for the appointment of the vari- 
ous subordinate office, field, and social workers. More 
help is quite generally reported as the chief need of the 
department, and a separate building is recommended for 
the special vocational courses. | 

10. Physical Education. The department of physical 
education is made up of a director and three supervisors. 
There are seventeen special teachers of physical education 
in the high schools, and seven special teachers of physical 
education in the departmentalized elementary schools. 
The director is responsible to the assistant superintendent 
in charge of high schools for physical education in the 
high schools, and to the assistant superintendent in charge 
of elementary schools for physical education in the elemen- 
tary schools. The members of the department are given 
much freedom in their work, but they keep in close touch 
with superior administrative officers through frequent con- 
ferences. The director of the department chooses his own 
assistants and teachers. Supervision of the first three 
grades in regular elementary schools is assigned to one 
supervisor; elementary-school hygiene and regular inter- 
mediate- and upper-grade physical education in thirty-eight 
elementary schools are assigned to a second supervisor; 
activities in the public-school athletic league and regu- 
lar intermediate- and upper-grade physical education in 
twenty-seven elementary schools are assigned to the third 
supervisor; and supervision of all high-school physical 
education and athletic activities is cared for by the director. 
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The chief need of the department is ‘‘an increased person- 
nel, so that a more extended program may be given.”’ 

11. Manual Traamng. The director of this department 
is in charge of boys’ industrial arts in the elementary and 
high schools. There are seven heads of local building de- 
partments and nineteen special teachers in the elementary 
schools. The director is responsible to the assistant super- 
intendent in charge of high schools and to the assistant 
superintendent in charge of elementary schools for the cor- 
responding phases of his work. He reports ‘‘general free- 
dom in matters pertaining to the course of study and 
teacher assignment; guidance in budget making, establish- 
ing centers, and determining time allotments.’’ Responsi- 
bility for the course of study and methods rests with the 
director of the department, but they are being recon- 
structed with the codperation of local building depart- 
mental heads and special teachers. No special departmen- 
tal need is reported. 

12. Penmanship. The director of handwriting is in 
charge of penmanship in elementary schools, and is re- 
sponsible to the assistant superintendent in charge of ele- 
mentary schools. She has no assistants, and carries on 
her work by direct supervision in the elementary schools, 
supplemented by conferences. She has ‘‘a considerable 
amount of freedom, little restriction.’’ The course of study 
and teaching methods are outlined almost exclusively by 
the director. The chief need of the department is compe- 
tent assistants. 

13. Nature Study and Visual Education. The work in 
the fields of nature study and visual education is carried 
out by a head teacher with the assistance of one half-time 
clerk in visual education. The head teacher is responsible 
to an assistant superintendent for the nature study phase 
of her work and to the superintendent’s assistant for the 
visual education work. She reports ‘‘full freedom to de- 
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velop both lines of work, with every possible codperation 
from both superior officers.’’ Nature study material is 
presented by the regular elementary-school teachers, the . 
contacts of the head teacher being chiefly supervisory. The 
head teacher has been responsible for the course of study in 
nature study and for the methods of teaching. The visual 
education work involves central supervision of the visual 
education movement which is gradually being introduced 
into the public schools. The chief needs of the depart- 
ment are a more general recognition of the educational 
values of the activities in question, and additional clerical 
assistance to care for visual education and nature study 
files. 

14. Child Study and Special Education. This group of 
related supervisory activities and services is herein listed 
as a single department because the existing child study 
department is in control of an important amount of spe- 
cial education. There exists separately, however, a sight- 
saving school under the supervision of a combined director 
and head teacher, assisted by three special teachers and a 
part-time clerk; and a school for the deaf under a head 
teacher assisted by five special teachers. These two are 
sometimes referred to as departments in the local school lit- 
erature. As a matter of fact these two head teachers exer- 
cise the freedom, responsibilities, and duties ordinarily 
attached to a service department, and act at the same time 
in the general capacity of teaching principals. They are 
directly responsible to the superintendent of schools. Their 
work is highly specialized and filled with numerous ad- 
ministrative as well as instructional problems. They re- 
port a need for added help and separate, or at least better, 
housing facilities. 

The child study department proper is in charge of a 
supervisor who is responsible to the assistant superinten- 
dent of schools in charge of elementary schools for testing 
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and laboratory services, and to the supervisor of inter- 
mediate grades in connection with numerous special classes 
which are scattered in various elementary schools. The 
classes are for the benefit of children with special defects 
or difficulties which cannot be properly cared for in the 
regular classrooms. The supervisor of child study is given 
complete freedom in her work. She is aided by three lab- 
oratory assistants, three speech teachers, twenty-eight full- 
time special teachers, and five part-time special teachers. 
She cooperates in the selection of subordinates and is re- 
sponsible for the methods used in her department. The 
courses of study are worked out by the special teachers. 
The chief needs of the department are reported to be an 
additional laboratory assistant, and more kinds of special 
classes. 

15. Cadet Training. This department is in charge of a 
head teacher. The head teacher is responsible to the di- 
rectors of the departments of kindergarten and primary 
grades, and intermediate grades. It is her duty to give 
whatever assistance is needed to regular cadet teachers 
and to any other new teachers referred to her by the heads 
of the departments with whom she codperates. She has 
freedom to plan and carry out the work of cadet training 
in accordance with her own ideas, and in cooperation with 
her superior officers. The chief need of the cadet training 
department is expressed as ‘‘time for meetings on spe- 
cial subjects.”’ 

16. Personnel and Clerical. This department is under 
the immediate administrative control of the superinten- 
dent of schools, who decides all matters of policy and gives 
sanction to.its major activities. The executive work of 
the department is in immediate charge of a secretary to 
the superintendent who supervises and assigns the work 
of eight special clerks. The secretary cooperates in the 
selection of the clerks and in the method used in the de- 
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partment. The personnel section of the department per- 
tains to the routine and selection of the educational staff 
of the entire school system. The major clerical work is 
in charge of a half-time clerk. All applications of regu- 
lar high-school and elementary teachers are rated by three 
members of the central staff, and the special teachers and 
workers who are attached to supervisory departments are 
rated in addition by the heads of the supervisory depart- 
ments concerned. Ultimate choice of candidates for teach- 
ing positions rests with the two assistant superintendents, 
the heads of the departments of intermediate grades and 
primary grades, and the heads of interested supervisory 
departments. 

The clerical section of the department pertains to the 
general clerical work of the entire staff. This work is 
centralized under the executive control of the secretary to 
the superintendent. The majority of the clerks already 
mentioned are officially attached to this department and 
supervised by it. The work combines general and special 
statistical, stenographic, mimeographing, and filing serv- 
ices. The work is specialized to a certain degree by the 
regular assignment of the same clerks to certain adminis- 
trative and supervisory officers, and to certain branches of 
the general office work. In other cases, clerks are assigned 
work as the occasion arises. In addition to the work men- 
tioned, care is taken of the numerous personal and tele- 
phone calls which come into the central office. The chief 
need of this department is reported to be additional clerical 
service. 

Chapter summary. The extrinsic-dualistic type of su- 
pervisory organization is characterized by the presence of 
building principals and special supervisors who work rela- 
tively independently of each other. Supervision is con- 
ceived to be supplementary rather than essential to the 
fundamental school program. Teachers are confused by 
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being held administratively responsible to two sets of su- 
perior officers. 

The line-and-staff system is characterized by a separa- 
tion of the functions and corresponding officers of the school 
system into two groups, the first being chiefly executive, 
the second being chiefly advisory in character. There are 
three leading varieties of the line-and-staff system. In 
the first variety supervision is subordinated to the point 
where its effectiveness is endangered because of lack of 
administrative standing. In the second variety, super- 
vision is considered to be a type of special service and the 
supervisor is recognized as a specialist who may be called 
upon for special plans and advice. In the third, super- 
vision is considered to be a major division of the school 
system and organized upon a basis coordinate with the 
other major divisions. 

The coordinate system of supervisory organization is 
characterized by the presence of two sets of officers—prin- 
cipals and supervisors—who are considered to be admin- 
istratively in coordinate positions. The two sets of co- 
ordinate officers are assigned duties upon a fundamental 
basis and attack the school program cooperatively under 
the direction of the primary administrative staff. The 
coordinate plan of supervision is well exemplified by the 
administrative organization which prevails in the Seattle, 
Washington, public-school system. The Seattle plan (1926) 
includes sixteen central departments under special super- 
visory control, namely: Grammar Grades, Intermediate 
Grades, Primary Grades, Supplies and Publications, Ad- 
ministrative Research, Fine and Industrial Arts. Home 
Economics, Music, Vocational Education and Attendance, 
Physical Education, Manual Training, Penmanship, Na- 
ture Study and Visual Education, Child Study and Special 
Education, Cadet Training, and Personnel and Clerical. 


CHAPTER VII 
SOME TYPICAL SUPERVISORY ORGANIZATIONS IN LARGE CITIES 


A considerable body of material was presented in the 
preceding chapter to illustrate the three prevailing types 
of supervisory organization, namely: the extrinsic-dual- 
istic plan, the line-and-staff plan, and the codrdinate di- 
visional plan. It will be the purpose of this chapter to 
earry this discussion forward, not so much to illustrate 
types of organization as was done in the preceding chap- 
ter, as to describe current practices in a number of selected 
school systems which have made definite attempts to set 
up plans of supervision conducive to harmonious relation- 
ships and high standards of effectiveness. Through the 
courtesy of the respective superintendents of schools, a 
number of statements of the plans of supervisory organiza- 
tion have been secured for the following school systems: 
Cleveland, Ohio; San Francisco, California; Cambridge, 
Massachusetts; St. Louis, Missouri; Spokane, Washington ; 
Long Beach, California; Madison, Wisconsin; and Ham- 
tramck, Michigan. These statements are highly significant, 
representing, as they do, practice rather than theory. They 
represent in most instances mature statements of workable 
plans of supervision. Superintendent Gosling,’ for ex- 
ample, made his first statement in 1922, another in 1925, 
and the one reproduced in this chapter in 1927. A num- 


7T, W. Gosling, ‘‘Supervision with a Supervisor,’’ The Journal of 
Educational Method, Vol. 1, April, 1922, pp. 306-311; and ‘‘ The 
Adjustment of the Duties of the Supervisor to Those of Principal.’’ 
Elementary School Journal, Vol. 26, Sept., 1925, pp. 18-21. 
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ber of the statements represent careful collaboration on the 
part of local school officers and outside experts. 

The statements reproduced in the following pages are 
of further interest because of their comprehensive char- 
acter. In earlier chapters of this volume the organization 
of supervision was dissected and presented in piecemeal 
fashion. It will be the purpose of this chapter to present 
these practical plans of supervision in a more connected 
manner. In studying the plans presented the reader should 
look for practical answers to the more or less crucial 
questions of organization already discussed in the earlier 
chapters of this volume. These will be recalled as fol- 
lows: (1) Is special supervision essential to a well organ- 
ized school system? (2) If special supervision is neces- 
sary, 1s it necessary for all subjects? (8) If special super- 
vision is necessary, how many supervisors should a school 
system employ? (4) If special supervision is necessary, 
what function shall it perform? (5) What part shall 
the principal play in the supervision of instruction? (6) 
How much time shall the principal give to the supervision 
of instruction? (7) What supervisory duties shall the 
principal perform? (8) If two systems of supervision 
are employed, namely, special supervision and building 
supervision, how are they to be coordinated to insure har- 
monious working relationships and high standards of effi- 
ciency? (9) What part shall the superintendent play 
in the supervision of instruction? (10) How much time 
shall the superintendent give to the supervision of instruc- 
tion? (11) What supervisory duties shall the superin- 
tendent perform? (12) Finally, how can the work of the 
several supervisory and administrative officials of the super- 
tendent’s staff be best codrdinated for harmony and effi- 
ciency ? 

While it is possible to discern elements of weakness as 
well as strength in the different plans of supervision de- 
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seribed herein, it is beyond the province of this chapter to 
enter into a critical discussion of them. It should also be 
borne in mind in reading these statements, that changes 
come rapidly in city school organizations and that these 
statements present conditions for the date given and may 
not represent present practice. The first system of super- 
vision to be described is that of the Cleveland public 
schools. 


THE CLEVELAND SUPERVISORY ORGANIZATION ? 


The Cleveland organization seems to be of the coordi- 
nate divisional type. There are general and special super- 
visors assigned to divisional assistant superintendents, 
namely: elementary, junior, and senior high school, the 
assignment being determined by the field of the supervisor’s 
principal work. The supervisory work for a given division 
of the school system is closely coordinated. The work of 
the several divisions of the school system is unified in the 
superintendent’s primary administrative staff. 


Supervision in Cleveland is on two distinct bases. In the 
elementary schools the general supervisors, usually five or six in 
number, are, in fact, assistants to the assistant superintendent 
in charge of elementary schools, and perform all administrative 
and supervisory functions in their districts except those super- 
visory functions which are performed by special supervisors of 
art, music, penmanship, manual training, gardens, ete. The in- 
genuity of the supervisor determines, in large measure, her 
methods of work. For example, one supervisor last year paid a 
very great deal of attention to a plan of self-rating for teachers, 
basing a number of teachers’ meetings upon studies of various 
plans in use elsewhere. Another concentrated upon the use, for 
the improvement of instruction, of tests and measurements made 
by the Division of Reference and Research. Another concen- 


?W. L. Connor, Director, Division of Reference and Research, the 
Cleveland Board of Education, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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trated upon the development for the use of projects or problems 
in teaching. The work of the general supervisor in the ele- 
mentary schools is coordinated by the assistant superintendent in 
charge. 

The special supervisors in the elementary schools spend a great 
deal of time in showing teachers how to teach their special 
classes by teaching for them, and holding group and individual 
conferences, 

In general, the supervisors in the elementary schools and most 
of the junior and senior high schools are different persons, al- 
though there is some overlapping, as for example, when high 
I. Q. classes in the elementary schools study a foreign language. 
In this case, the director of foreign language has supervisory 
charge of the work in the foreign language in the elementary 
schools. The directors and the supervisors in the junior and 
senior high schools are assigned administratively to the first as- 
sistant superintendent of schools, although they have the duty of 
reporting to the assistant superintendent of each division on the 
service they perform in such division. 

General supervisors in the elementary schools have administra- 
tive control over principals and teachers. All other supervisors 
bear only a supervisory relation to teachers and principals. The 
assistant superintendents in charge of the junior and senior high 
schools place a great deal of stress upon supervision by prin- 
cipals. In the elementary schools, a system of supervisory as- 
sistant principals has grown up. In these cases the principal 
devotes most of her time to administrative duties, and the super- 
visory assistant does the supervision. 

In the high schools the commonest plan for the organization 
of teachers for the improvement of instruction is that of depart- 
ment and the inter-school department head conference. Groups 
of teachers are encouraged to study problems, such as the reor- 
ganization of the curriculum, course of study, pupil activity, 
methods of instruction, etc. Such studies, made under the leader- 
ship of department heads, principals, or assistant superintendent, 
seem to have a vital part in improving instruction in these 
schools. 

The assistant superintendents in the junior high schools have 
been particularly interested in the organization of teachers’ com- 
mittees for service in courses of study construction. Some of 
these committees have been organized under the leadership of 
the Division of Reference and Research. 
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‘‘The Administrative Code of the City of Cleveland.’’ ® 
The administrative code adopted June 1, 1925, makes the 
following supervisory provisions : 


The superintendent of schools shall be the head of the depart- 
ment of instruction, and as such shall be charged with the duty 
of appointing all teachers, subject to the confirmation of the 
board; of assigning, directing, and supervising their work in 
accordance with state law and the resolutions of this board; of 
recommending textbooks and courses of study; and with such 
other duties pertaining to the process of instruction as may be 
required of him by the provisions of state law or by the resolu- 
tions or rules of this board. 

There shall be a first assistant superintendent to whom the 
superintendent shall assign the general educational administration 
of the senior high schools, evening schools, apprentice schools, 
and Smith-Hughes classes. In the absence or disability of the 
superintendent, the first assistant superintendent shall act as 
superintendent and when so acting shall have all the powers 
and duties of the superintendent. 

There shall be an assistant superintendent to whom the super- 
intendent shall assign the educational administration of all junior 
high schools, and all junior high school classes in other schools. 
No regular assignment of duties not immediately related to 
junior high schools shall be made to such assistant superintendent 
unless this section be so amended as to authorize it, the intent 
thereof being that such assistant superintendent shall devote his 
full attention to junior high schools and the educational problems 
relating thereto. 

There shall be an assistant superintendent to whom the super- 
intendent shall assign the educational administration of all ele- 
mentary schools, of all kindergartens, and of the work of pen- 
manship and of speech correction. No regular assignment of 
duties not immediately related to those indicated in this section 
shall be made to such assistant superintendent unless this section 
be so amended as to authorize it, the intent thereof being that such 
assistant superintendent shall devote his full attention to regular 
elementary schools and kindergartens and the problems thereof. 


*¢<The Administrative Code of the Board of Education of the City 
School Districts of the City of Cleveland,’’ (Board of Education, 
Cleveland, Ohio, 1925). 
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There shall be an assistant superintendent, or with the approval 
of the board, a directing principal, to whom the superintendent 
shall assign the educational administration of all special classes 
or other instructional activities not required to be assigned to 
another assistant superintendent or to the dean of the teachers’ 
college. The assignment made under this section shall inelude 
school gardens, the girls’ school, the boys’ school, all other schools 
for delinquents, subnormal classes, the school for the blind, the 
schoo. for the deaf, Sunbeam School for Cripples, and any other 
school or class or group of classes now in operation or hereafter 
established not distinctly a part of the work assigned to another 
assistant superintendent in accordance with this division. The 
omission to name any such school-class, or activity in this section 
shall not be construed to exclude it from assignment to the 
assistant superintendent herein authorized. 

The superintendent may with the approval of the board ap- 
point such directing supervisors and supervisors of particular 
subjects as he may deem are needed. Each such directing super- 
visor may be assigned by the superintendent to be under the gen- 
eral direction of the assistant superintendent in whose field the 
principal work of such directing supervisor or supervisors may lie. 
Such directing supervisor and supervisors shall have the duty of 
consulting and recommending as to the selection of teachers, the 
improvement of teachers in service, methods of teaching, courses 
of study, and textbooks, and shall have any other duties pertinent 
to their positions; they shall in the performance of their duties 
codperate with teachers, principals, and assistant superintendents 
in whose schools they may be working, and shall have no au- 
thority to interfere with any of those named in the performance 
of their respective duties. 

The dean of the school of education shall, under the terms 
of the agreement existing between his board and the authorities of 
Western Reserve University, be responsible directly to the super- 
intendent for the administration of all normal schools and for 
all teacher training work of the Cleveland school system. He 
shall be permitted to use such regular elementary schools for 
practice teaching and other field work by students of the school 
of education as shall be designated for that purpose by the as- 
sistant superintendent in charge of elementary schools. Co- 
operative arrangements for such purpose shall be confirmed by 
the superintendent. 

There is hereby established in the department of instruction a 
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division of records and special services, to be administered and 
controlled by a commissioner of records and special services, 
subject to the supervision and direction of the superintendent. 
The superintendent may, with the approval of the board, appoint 
or assign an assistant superintendent to perform the functions of 
the commissioner of records and special services, and while so 
assigned such assistant superintendent shall not be assigned any 
other regular duties. 


Summary of the Cleveland plan. 1. There is a super- 
intendent of schools with five assistants assigned as fol- 
lows: one assistant superintendent for high schools, evening 
schools, apprentice schools, and Smith-Hughes classes; one 
for junior high schools; one for elementary schools; one 
for special schools and classes; and one (commissioner) 
of records and special services. 

2. The superintendent may with the approval of the 
Board of Education appoint such directing supervisors — 
and supervisors of particular subjects as he may deem 
are needed. These are to be assigned to the general di- 
rection of the assistant superintendent in whose field the 
principal work of such supervisors lies. Thus each of 
the assistant superintendents in charge of major divisions 
of the school system has attached to his office a corps of 
subject specialists. 

3. It is the function of special supervisors to make rec- 
ommendations relative to the selection of teachers, the 
improvement of teachers in service, courses of study, and 
textbooks. 

4. Special supervisors working in the elementary schools 
spend a great deal of time in showing teachers how to 
teach their special classes by teaching for them, and by 
holding group and individual conferences. 

5. Supervisors are urged to codperate with teachers, 
principals, and assistant superintendents but have no au- 
thority to interfere with the performance of their respective 
duties. 
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6. Besides the system of special supervision maintained 
for special subjects, Cleveland employs six general dis- 
trict supervisors who have general administrative and 
supervisory responsibility for the work of the elementary 
grades except for special subjects. 

7. The assistant superintendents in charge of junior 
high schools and of senior high schools place a great deal 
of stress upon supervision by principals. In elementary 
schools a system of supervisory assistant principalships 
has grown up. In these cases the principal devotes most 
of her time to administrative duties and the supervisory 
assistant does the supervision. 


SUPERVISORY ORGANIZATION IN THE SAN F'RANCISCO 
PuBLic SCHOOLS * 


The San Francisco organization makes an approach to 
the coordinate divisional type. There are special super- 
visors of art, music, physical education, and vocational 
education, that is, of the special subjects, with each super- 
visor responsible to a divisional deputy superintendent. 
Supervisors are administratively responsible to the deputy 
superintendent in whose field the supervisor’s major work 
lies. Supervisors working in more than one field have mul- 
tiple administrative allegiance. In so far as the work is co- 
ordinated, it 1s codrdinated on the divisional basis. Super- 
visors work directly with teachers, and supervision is to 
a. considerable extent external to the building organization. 
A description of the San Francisco plan is given below: 


The superintendent of schools is the administrative head of 
the entire school system of San Francisco. He is selected by the 
Board of Education (seven members), and is responsible to it for 
the work done in the school. Appointed by the superintendent 


4Investigated by and written with the assistance of Miss K. Lea 
Reid. 
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of schools and responsible to him are seven deputy superintend- 
ents as follows: Deputy Superintendent of Personnel, Deputy 
Superintendent of Business, Deputy Superintendent of Eduea- 
tional Statistics, Deputy Superintendent of Senior High Schools, 
Deputy Superintendent of Junior High Schools, Deputy Super- 
intendent of Elementary Schools, and Deputy Superintendent of 
Special Schools and Classes. The superintendent and the seven 
deputy superintendents make up a primary administrative staff 
within which rests the chief responsibility for correlating and 
integrating the aims and accomplishments of the school system 
as a whole. 

As may be seen by reference to Figure 11, each deputy is in 
direct administrative supervision of a major division of the school 
system, each division being composed of a number of special 
central departments and, in the case of four of the seven directors, 
of a number of special schools or other local institutions. Under 
the deputy superintendent of the personnel and course of study 
division, for example, are four chief types of departmental ser- 
vice: (1) probationary teachers, (2) teacher placement, (3) prob- 
lem teacher, and (4) course of study. The deputy superintendent 
personally serves as head of the several associated departments. 

The second deputy superintendent is in general supervisory 
charge of records, reports, and statistics, as well as the certifica- 
tion of teachers. He acts in immediate charge of these several 
services. The third deputy superintendent is in general super- 
visory charge of the business division to which is assigned the 
administrative care of buildings, grounds, and equipment, and 
the general system of business accounting. He is assisted in 
directing these services by a superintendent of buildings and 
grounds, an assistant business deputy superintendent, and a book- 
keeper. 

The fourth, fifth, and sixth deputy superintendents are in 
general charge respectively of the senior-high-school, the junior- 
high-school, and the elementary-school divisions. Each of these 
divisional heads has charge of both departmental and institutional 
services, and is assisted by numerous subordinate directors, super- 
visors, and principals. The general lines of authority, respon- 
sibility, and coéperation which exist within these two divisions 
may be seen by consulting Figure 11, and by reference to the 
special description of the several departments given below. It 
will be noted in certain supervisory services, such as those con- 
nected with music and physical education, that the departmental 
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heads are responsible for part of their services to one deputy 
superintendent and for the remainder of their services to a 
second deputy superintendent. 

The seventh deputy superintendent is in general supervisory 
charge of special education, vocational guidance, and evening 
schools. He is assisted in supervising these services by various 
teachers, supervisors, and principals, as shown in Figure 11, 
and detailed in the departmental descriptions which follow. 

Described briefly with special reference to lines of supervisory 
control, general duties, and general personnel, the chief depart- 
mental services which enter into the scheme of supervisory or- 
ganization in the San Francisco schools may be characterized 
as follows: 


Personnel.—This department is under the immediate charge of 
a deputy superintendent. The duties of this department pertain 
to the routine in the selection of the educational staff of the entire 
school system. All applicants first confer with the deputy super- 
intendent, and ultimate choice of the candidates rests with the 
deputy superintendent and principal in whose department the 
teacher is to be placed. In case of special teachers, the super- 
visor or director of the department concerned is brought into the 
conference. Elementary-school teachers are admitted into the 
system through competitive examination; their placement is de- 
termined as above. All probationary teachers and regular teach- 
ers who have become problems are under direct supervision of the 
deputy superintendent of personnel, half his time being given to 
the supervision of their work. 


Courses of Study—This department is directed by the same 
head officer as the preceding. Courses of study have their origin 
in this department. Other deputy superintendents, directors, 
supervisors, principals, and selected teachers are brought into 
conference for course-of-study making in their respective situa- 
tions. Selection of textbooks is determined in the same way as 
the making of courses of study. 


Educational Statistics—The deputy superintendent of this 
division has direct personal charge of the work of this depart- 
ment. It deals with the keeping of state records, reports, and 
statistics in their relation to the San Francisco schools, the 
certification of teachers, and teacher pensions. 


Business.—The business division is divided into three depart- 
mental units: buildings, grounds, equipment—in charge of a 
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superintendent; custody and distribution of supplies, equipment, 
reports, and estimates—in charge of an assistant business deputy 
superintendent; and accounting—in charge of a bookkeeper. 
The superintendent has under him inspector, foreman, and chief 
engineer. The department is highly organized. Superintendent, 
assistant business deputy superintendent, and the bookkeeper are 
directly responsible to the deputy superintendent of the business 
division. 

Military Science and Tactics—This department is in charge 
of a professor of military science and tactics, one assistant 
professor of military science and tactics, and seven sergeants. 
These officers are all a part of the United States Army. The 
professor of military science is responsible to the deputy su- 
perintendent of senior high schools fer the military training 
taught in the senior high schools. 


Salesmanship—This department is in charge of a director. 
Responsibility for the work taught comes from the deputy super- 
intendent of senior high schools. 


Textbooks and Library Books——This department is in charge 
of a supervisor and an assistant supervisor. The supervisor 
is custodian of all the text and library books in the school sys- 
tem. Her work brings her at different times under the control 
of each of the deputy superintendents, except the one of educa- 
tional statistics, as her services may affect his respective division. 


Department Service and Building Program.—This department 
is in charge of a director with one assistant. He is subject 
to consultation on the part of the various deputy superintendents 
and is responsible to the deputy in whose division the work is 
being done. His work consists chiefly in conducting research 
studies in educational tests and measurements and the work of 
the building program. 

Physical Education—The department of physical education is 
made up of a director and four assistant supervisors, besides a 
supervisor of teachers’ health, and a supervisor of corrective 
work. 

The teaching force of this department is made up of special 
teachers in the junior and senior high schools, and regular teach- 
ers do the work in the elementary schools. The director is 
responsible to the deputy superintendent in whose division he is 
doing his supervising in connection with the physical education 
taught there. 
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Art and Drawing.—This department is in charge of a direc- 
tor who has under him a supervisor with four assistant super- 
visors. The director has charge of the art in the senior high 
schools and junior high schools, and drawing in the elementary 
schools. Special teachers make up the staff in junior and senior 
high schools. The director is under the control of the deputy 
superintendent in whose division he is supervising. The director 
primarily concentrates on supervision of art, supervising in a 
broad way the work of the supervisor of drawing in the ele- 
mentary grades. 


Home Economics.—This department is made up of a super- 
visor and a staff of special teachers. Her work is confined to 
the junior high schools and the seventh and eighth grades, and 
she is responsible to the deputy superintendent of this division 
of her work. 


Music—The department of music is made up of a supervisor, 
two assistant supervisors, and special teachers. The supervisor 
of music is responsible to the deputy superintendent of junior 
high schools and the seventh and eighth grades for the work 
taught in his division, and to the deputy superintendent of 
elementary schools for the work taught in his division. 


Primary and Kindergarten.—This department is composed of 
a director with one helping teacher for the primary grades 
and two helping teachers for the kindergarten. The director’s 
work pertains to the general supervision of the kindergarten, and 
the first, second, and third grades. She is directly responsible 
to the deputy superintendent in charge of the elementary schools. 


Lip Reading—A teacher of lip reading gives work throughout 
the entire school system. She is responsible for her work to the 
deputy superintendent of special schools and classes. 


Speech Correction This department is in charge of a super- 
visor. She has under her special teachers who are assigned defi- 
nite schools in which to teach the work. They are really traveling 
teachers. Although her work extends through the entire system, 
she is directly responsible to the deputy superintendent of special 
classes only. 


Attendance Bureau and Vocational Guidance——This depart- 
ment is made up of a director, six supervisors of attendance, 
one truant officer, and a detective. The director is under direct 
control of the deputy superintendent of special schools and 
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classes, although her work extends into the elementary, junior, 
and senior high school departments. It is the work of the di- 
rector to see that the state law for compulsory education is 
functioning properly. To do this she must receive aid from the 
San Francisco Police Department. Vocational guidance is in 
the initial stages. Courses formulated by the director are being 
taught in the schools. 

Adult and Vocational Education.—This department is in charge 
of a director who is also principal of the Part-Time High School. 
He is called in as an adviser for vocational education in high 
school but receives no official recognition of this work. He is 
responsible to the deputy superintendent of the high schools for 
his work in the Part-Time High School and to the deputy super- 
intendent of special schools and classes for his work under him. 

The various institutional services indicated in Figure 11, such 
as the six high schools and the ten evening schools, are organized 
and supervised in the conventional manner, and their position 
in the general supervisory organization is satisfactorily indicated 
by the diagram. Some elaboration is perhaps necessary in con- 
nection with the numerous special schools and classes. These 
are administratively headed either by principals or special teach- 
ers and embrace four evening high schools, six evening elementary 
schools, one oriental school, one oral deaf school, one habitual 
truant school, one juvenile delinquent school, three open air 
classes, one oral deaf class, one juvenile delinquent class, one 
class for cripples, thirty-six atypical classes, and three hospital 
classes. 


Summary of the San Francisco supervisory organiza- 
tion. 1. There is a superintendent and seven deputy super- 
intendents: deputy superintendent of personnel, deputy 
superintendent of educational statistics, deputy superin- 
tendent of business, deputy superintendent of senior 
high schools, deputy superintendent of junior high schools, 
deputy superintendent of elementary schools, deputy super- 
intendent of special schools and classes. 

2. Supervisory control is placed on a divisional basis, 
each individual head (deputy superintendent) being re- 
sponsible for both the institutional and departmental serv- 
ices directly below him. 
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3. Course-of-study making is under a deputy superin- 
tendent in charge of personnel. 

4. Certain special departments (music, art, etc.) work 
through all grades; others do not. There is no single 
coordinated department of supervision. Supervisors are 
administratively responsible to the deputy superintendents 
in whose field the supervisors’ major work lies. 


THE CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS, SUPERVISORY ORGANIZA- 
TION ° 


Cambridge has been selected because of its New 
England background. Two systems of supervision, grade 
and special, have grown up side by side. The organiza- 
tion seems to be more or less typical of general practice. 


Cambridge has a population of approximately one hundred 
and ten thousand and maintains a public school system consisting 
of a High and Latin School, a boys’ technical high school, fifteen 
elementary schools, nine primary schools, eighteen kindergartens, 
a continuation school, an evening school, seven evening elementary 
schools, two vision classes, ten open-air classes, classes for 
stammerers, and a museum class. In addition, Americanization 
classes are held in many of the city’s factories at times convenient 
for both employers and employees, as well as in all the elementary 
evening schools under the direction of a director in the public 
school service. 

To provide for the supervision of the instruction given in 
those schools and classes, the table of organization calls for the 
following officials: 


Superintendent 

Assistant Superintendent, who is also 

1. Director of Continuation Schools and 

1. Director of Evening Schools 

2. Supervisor of Kindergartens and Special Classes 


5Chester W. Holmes, The System of Supervision in Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, Master’s Thesis, Harvard University (1924), Depart- 
ment of Education. 
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Supervisor of Primary Schools 
Director of Sewing 

Director of Art Education 
Director of Musie 

Director of Physical Education 
Director of Americanization 


a Ne eae 


The following chart indicates the relationship of these officials 
to the headmasters of the high schools, the masters of the day 
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FIG. 12.—CHART OF ORGANIZATION OF SUPERVISORS AND DIRECTORS IN 
CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS. 


elementary schools, the principals of the evening elementary, 
continuation, and primary schools, and to the kindergartens and 
the special classes. The numbers (1) to (8) have been sub- 
stituted for the above titles. [See Figure 12.] | 
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Superintendent.—The superintendent is the advisory and chief 
executive officer of the school committee in all matters, and, 
under its direction and control, has the care and supervision 
of all public schools, directing and supervising them in con- 
formity with the courses of study and visiting each school as 
often as practicable to examine its progress and condition and 
work for its improvement. Much of the direction, supervision, 
and visiting must of necessity be delegated to the assistant su- 
perintendent, who is also the director of continuation schools 
and of evening schools. Except for occasional visits the super- 
intendent can have little time for active supervision. 

Supervisor of Kindergartens and Special Classes —The super- 
visor has no assistant’ and divides her time in visiting the kinder- 
gartens and the special classes under her charge as her experience 
and their needs dictate. She meets the teachers weekly in joint 
conference; at each of which meetings the problems met are 
discussed and plans for their solution made. These general con- 
ferences, however, do not do away with her personal conferences 
with the teachers as a result of her observation of their classroom 
conduct; they serve rather for group discussion of common prob- 
lems in their field and as a clearing-house of ideas and suggestions 
for improving their teaching. 

Each week the supervisor of kindergartens and special classes 
meets with the supervisor of primary schools in conference with 
the superintendent and assistant superintendent. Here the 
larger and more particular problems, plans of codperation and 
coordination of their respective fields of work, review of the 
work of the teachers, and similar matters are gone over and 
methods of procedure outlined. 

The work of the supervisor is under the immediate direction 
of the superintendent, who visits classes as often as possible and 
notes the effectiveness of the work. In each school there is a head 
kindergartner who is responsible for the instruction in that 
school, and who is under the direction of the principal or master 
of the school. In case of any dissatisfaction with a teacher’s 
work, the supervisor attempts to correct the difficulty through 
constructive criticism and demonstration and with the aid of the 
principal or a master. If their efforts prove unproductive of the 
desired results, the superintendent is informed; and the three 
make every effort to help the teacher overcome her difficulty 
before final action is taken to transfer her or dismiss her. To 
teachers who fail to measure up in a particular phase of the 
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work, visits to other classes, either in Cambridge or elsewhere, 
are suggested, that they may observe successful teaching of the 
feature in which they are deficient. 

The supervisor is a member of the Board of Merit, consisting 
of the superintendent, assistant superintendent, and herself, 
to determine upon the fitness of candidates for positions in her 
department; and the superintendent recommends to the school 
committee the appointment of such teachers as the Board of 
Merit approves. 

Although principals and masters yearly rate their teachers, 
the supervisor also rates them; and both ratings are sent to the 
superintendent. There are thus two opinions on the ability of 
the teachers. . 

The teachers may secure such textbooks as are on the approved 
list and all needed supplies by requisition through the principals 
or masters who forward the requisitions to the business agent; 
the superintendent’s countersignature is necessary on all requisi- 
tions, however; and this applies throughout the system. The 
supervisor recommends to the superintendent the adoption of 
new textbooks and supplies, and he recommends their adoption 
to the school committee which always has final action. 

Supervisor of Primary Schools——The supervisor meets weekly 
in conference with the superintendent, and the supervisor of 
kindergartens and special classes for a discussion of the prob- 
lems of her department and their relation to the other depart- 
ments. 

The work of the supervisor is confined to the first three grades. 
In Cambridge there are nine primary schools which contain only 
kindergartens and Grades I to III, and fifteen elementary schools 
which also contain kindergartens and the grades from I to VIII. 
The supervisor visits each school at least once a month and 
oftener when necessary. Like the kindergarten supervisor she 
observes the work of the classroom teachers and holds confer- 
ences with them individually. She also holds general conferences 
whenever she feels them to be necessary. If she is unable to 
secure the results in teaching that she desires from a teacher, 
she calls the attention of the principal or master to the situation 
for his assistance in improving conditions. Also as in the case of 
the kindergarten teachers, the superintendent’s aid is invoked 
before the teacher is dismissed. Visits are suggested, and every 
effort is made to help the teacher measure up to the requirements 
of her work. 
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The principals, masters, and the supervisor rate the teacher 
at the close of the school year and send the superintendent their 
ratings. The principals and masters also rate all substitutes who 
serve more than two weeks. The supervisor recommends the 
promotion of suitably qualified teachers; and she sits as a member 
of the Board of Merit composed of the superintendent, assistant 
superintendent, and herself to determine on the fitness of candi- 
dates for positions in her department, the superintendent recom- 
mending for appointment those well qualified. 

The supervisor recommends all new textbooks she desires 
adopted by the Superintendent, who makes his recommendation 
to the school committee. 


Director of Sewing—The work of this department is carried 
on by a director and six assistants in the High and Latin School 
and in the elementary grades. After getting the work in the 
grades started at the opening of the school year, the director de- 
votes most of her time to active teaching in the High and Latin 
School and leaves the grade instruction to her assistants who go 
to the elementary schools. Their work is, nevertheless, subject 
to her supervision and inspection. The grade teachers are not 
required to teach this subject as they are art, music, and physical 
education. 


Director of Art Education.—The director has an assistant, and 
their work includes teaching and supervising a comprehensive 
twelve-year course in art, beginning in Grade I and continuing 
through the last year of the High and Latin School. The boys’ 
technical high school does not come under the jurisdiction of the 
director, for it has its own teachers of mechanical and freehand 
drawing. Plans are being made to extend the art work to the 
kindergartens. 

To avoid undue interruption of school work because of the 
presence of more than one director of a special subject in a school 
on a given day, the directors of art education, music, and 
physical education, have worked out a schedule of visiting schools 
so that there are no conflicts. The director of art education 
and his assistant divide their work so that every school is visited 
at least once in every five weeks, and oftener if conditions war- 
rant. The teachers carry on their instruction under the observa- 
tion of the director or his assistant, with occasional model lessons 
by the latter if they deem them necessary and individual con- 
ferences concerning the character of the teacher’s work or the 
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model lessons. As in the cases of the other departments, pains 
are taken by the director and the masters to help all teachers 
having difficulty in producing the results expected of them; and 
they are given every opportunity to overcome their weaknesses. 
Grades I to III spend three twenty-five minute periods weekly on 
art instruction, and Grades IV to VIII two forty-minute periods. 


Director of Music—Two assistants aid the director to carry on 
the work of the music department in the primary and elementary 
schools as far as the eighth grade; the director himself takes 
charge of the teaching of music in Grade VIII and in the two 
high schools. 

The director holds no stated conferences with the teachers ex- 
cept as the need arises. The course for the twelve years is out- 
lined carefully, and he and his assistants visit the schools at least 
once a month for observation of the instruction and to conduct 
model lessons. By codperation with the directors of art and 
physical education, he avoids conflicting visits. 

In addition to taking charge of all the music instruction in 
the eighth grade throughout the city, the director instructs two 
mixed choruses of one hundred fifteen members each, a mixed 
choir, two orchestras, and a glee club in the High and Latin 
school, and a glee club in the Rindge Technical School, which 
is the boys’ high school. He also conducts two classes in theory 
and harmony in the High and Latin School. 

The method of supervision of instruction by the director and 
his assistants is similar to that followed by the other directors. 
Every effort is made to help the teachers overcome their diffi- 
culties in teaching particular parts of the course and to win their 
hearty cooperation, and the superintendent is the court of last 
resort. The principals and masters are, of course, the ones held 
primarily responsible for teachers’ failures to measure up to the 
standards set until it is proved that they are incapable of teaching 
those standards and are removed. 

The director also codperates with the department of physical 
education by providing music for folk-daneing and other types 
of physical exercises taught in that department; and he directs 
the orchestras, choruses, choir, and glee clubs of the high schools 
when they appear under either school or other auspices. . 

He passes upon the fitness of each candidate presenting her- 
self for the position of assistant, subjecting her to an examina- 
tion in accordance with the rules of the school committee. 
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The director recommends the adoption of such new textbooks 
as he desires and secures textbooks on the approved list and 
his supplies by requisition on the business agent over the super- 
intendent’s countersignature. 

Director of Physical Education—The director has one male 
and two female assistants for his work in the two high schools, 
which have an enrollment of thirty-eight hundred, and four 
women assistants for the elementary schools. 

The time required is two forty-five minute periods weekly in 
the high schools and twenty minutes daily in the elementary 
schools. The latter are set off into four districts, each district 
being under the direction of a woman assistant. The director 
has charge of the entire organization. The work in the high 
schools consists not only of gymnastics but also of competitive 
games and sports. In the elementary schools the teachers are 
assisted by pupils who are called pupil-leaders and who are 
selected for their special ability in the work and trained especially 
for leadership by the district supervisors. While the teachers 
are responsible for the effectiveness of the instruction of these 
pupil-leaders, it is given under their direction, and they are not 
obliged to use leaders. The scheme has worked well, however, in 
providing incentives to many children to become active play 
jeaders. Each elementary school maintains representative basket- 
ball and baseball teams in its seventh and eighth grades. These 
are organized into districts or leagues, and the winners in each 
district or league play for the championship of the city. Athletic 
meets for both boys and girls are also held twice yearly, and 
the work of the department is conducted out of doors as much 
as possible. 

The department has a special teacher of corrective gym- 
nastics. She visits all-the schools yearly in the school year and, 
with the school physician and school nurse, examines all children 
needing special attention. This work extends now only from 
Grade IV to Grade VIII. Appointments are made for examina- 
tion by an orthopedist; and classes limited to twelve are held 
twice weekly for one hour each at the municipal hospital. 

The district supervisors are responsible for the efficiency of 
instruction in their districts, and they in turn hold the masters 
and teachers to strict accountability. 

Except in the matter of athletic equipment for the high school 
athletic teams, the director secures all his material on requisition 
under the plan heretofore described. The headmasters of the high 
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schools may requisition the supplies needed as certified to by 
their faculty managers. 


Director of Americanization.—The work of this department is 
carried on under the guidance of a director and an assistant in 
many of the factories, neighborhood houses, hospitals, homes, and 
in all the evening elementary schools when they are in session. 
There is close cooperation with the State Department of Ameri- 
canization whose director or an assistant makes inspections of 
the efficiency of the instruction because the State bears a part 
of the expense of the city’s Americanization work. 

The director observes the work of the teachers in this field and 
rates them; the evening school principals also rate them and send 
their ratings to the superintendent at the close of the evening 
school year. New teachers in this department who have not been 
certified by the State as trained for Americanization work are 
given special instruction by the director until they are qualified. 

Textbooks and supplies for this department are secured in 
the same manner as in the other departments previously men- 
tioned. 


Elementary and High Schools—Masters of the elementary 
schools are directly responsible to the superintendent for the 
quality of instruction given in Grades IV to VIII, for there is no 
supervising official especially charged to look after these grades. 
The course of study is carefully outlined and a time schedule 
provided. The masters are expected to visit each room as often 
as necessary to familiarize themselves with the teachers’ work 
and to assist in whatever manner necessary those whose work 
shows the need of guidance and direction. At the close of each 
school year the masters are required to rate their teachers on 
their teaching ability, disciplinary power, and professional spirit. 
Teachers desiring new textbooks or supplies to be added to the 
approved list may ask for them through the masters, who pass 
their recommendations on to the superintendent for his action. 
All regular books and supplies are secured through requisition 
by the masters on the business agent, subject to the superin- 
tendent’s countersignature. 

In the high schools the headmasters have general supervision 
over the instruction; but upon the heads of the departments 
falls the chief responsibility for maintaining the standards set. 
It is they who do the actual supervising in addition to their own 
teaching of classes. Periods free from teaching requirements are 
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usually provided so that the department heads may attend to their 

supervisory duties. They may suggest such changes as they 
think desirable in the course of study and in the textbooks used, 
subject to the approval of the headmasters and the superin- 
tendent. 


Summary of the Cambridge plan. 1. There is a super- 
intendent of schools; an assistant superintendent, who is 
director of continuation schools and evening schools; two 
general supervisors, one for kindergartens and special 
classes and another for primary schools; and five special 
departments, namely: art, music, sewing, physical educa- 
tion, and Americanization, each under a director and corps 
of assistants. 

2. The supervisors and directors of the various depart- 
ments are held responsible for the success and efficiency of 
the instruction in their respective fields; but they in turn 
hold the masters of the schools responsible for the effort, 
guidance, and sympathetic understanding necessary to gain 
this success. Whatever assistance is given is usually given 
with the aid of the principal. Principals thus seem to have 
a fair degree of responsibility over their schools, sharing it, 
however, with special supervisors where there are such. 

3. Supervisors visit teachers as frequently as it is pos- 
sible to do so, holding both individual and group con- 
ferences with them. In the special departments of art, 
music, and physical education the visits are made accord- 
ing to a definite schedule. Supervisors rate teachers (this 
is also done by principals), recommend the adoption of 
textbooks and supplies, and do demonstration teaching. 

4. Cambridge provides no supervision for academic sub- 
jects, as do many other school systems, which indicates a 
lack of unity between the elementary school and the high 
school in the content of such subjects as English, mathe- 
matics, and history. Special supervisors operate throughout 
the entire range of school grades (one to twelve). 
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THe St. Louris PLAN or SUPERVISION 


The St. Louis Public Schools maintain two types of super- 
vision, namely: special supervision carried on by a staff 
of subject and grade supervisors, and building supervision 
carried on by principals. Principals are supervisors as 
well as administrators and responsible for the teaching 
done in their respective buildings. Supervisors are con- 
sulting experts, advisers, and helpers, working under the 
guidance of the principal. Excerpts from a statement by 
District Superintendent F. M. Underwood, in charge of 
supervision,® are given below: 


Today there seems to be general agreement in using the word 
“administration,” as a technical term in education, to refer to the 
activities involved in the executive management of a school, a 
department, or a system of schools. The term “supervision” is 
used to refer to activities concerned with the analysis and im- 
provement of classroom instruction. The supervisor is directly 
concerned with the teaching and learning activities of the class- 
room. He is indirectly concerned with measures designed to 
provide favorable conditions for good teaching and learning. 
Administration includes the activities necessary to provide satis- 
factory conditions for classroom instruction. Supervision in- 
cludes the activities involved in determining and developing the 
most effective ways of conducting classroom teaching. The super-~ 
visor is a teacher of teachers. 

The modern point of view in education, based upon the phil- 
osophy of education in a democracy, requires that the teacher 
exercise democratic leadership. Her chief purpose is to get the 
pupils to want to do what they ought to do. Hence, the super- 
visor, too, must exercise democratic leadership, accept the respon- 
sibility of demonstrating his expertness, and putting over things 
on their merits, not by autocratic fiat. The supervisor is a con- 
sulting expert, an adviser, a demonstrator, one who suggests and 


°F, M. Underwood, ‘‘General Principles of Supervision and Teach- 
ing,’’ Publie School Messenger, St. Louis Publie Schools, Vol. 24, 
April, 1927, pp. 4-7. 
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recommends, but does not direct. He has no administrative 
authority. He appeals to reason rather than to authority. Where 
exercise of authority is necessary, it is exercised by the adminis- 
trator, a different official, who has this responsibility. 


The Staff of Supervisors in St. Louis 


The staff of supervisors includes the following: A district su- 
perintendent in charge, and the following supervisors: a super- 
visor of kindergartens, supervisors of primary grades, supervisor 
and assistant supervisors of music, supervisor and assistant su- 
pervisors of drawing, supervisor of manual arts, supervisor of 
household arts, supervisor and assistant supervisors of physical 
training, supervisor and assistant supervisor of health education, 
supervisor and assistant supervisors of penmanship, supervisor 
of English, supervisor of social sciences, supervisor of physical 
and biological sciences, supervisor of foreign languages, super- 
visor of commercial subjects, supervisor of school gardens, super- 
visor of special schools. 


Suggested Procedure for the Supervisor in His Work with the 
Principal 


Upon the first visit of a supervisor to a school, for the year, 
he should first go to the principal’s office and greet him personally, 
asking if the principal has anything especially in mind for him 
to do in the school. Bearing this in mind he should spend the 
first day making a survey of the work in the school, determining 
the most pressing needs. After carefully analyzing the situation, 
he should, that day, or preferably the next morning, have an in- 
terview with the principal, explaining in detail the situation as 
he sees it with the matters needing special attention. These 
matters may include new methods, activities, or materials to be 
introduced, as well as improvement of present methods, activities, 
or materials. The principal and supervisor should then determine 
upon the details of a program for improvement, including the 
part the principal will play and the part the supervisor is to 
play. The principal’s decision will be final on all issues. The 
supervisor suggests, recommends; the principal decides. The 
supervisor should then immediately start in on his part of the 
program, remaining in the school long enough to get it well 
under way. This may require one or more days. 
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At the conclusion of his visit at the school, he should have a 
conference with the principal, in which he will report what he 
has done, his estimate of the results, and make any additional 
recommendations to the principal as seem ealled for. Upon his 
next visit to the school, he will begin where he left off, and con- 
tinue until the program agreed to between principal and super- 
visor is completed. He should always go first to the office and 
greet the principal, letting him know he is in the building at 
work, and should not fail to have the suggested conference at the 
close of each visit to the school. From time to time, new programs 
and revisions of old agreements will be made at these conferences. 


Supervisory Visits to Schools 


The purpose of visits of supervisors to schools is twofold—. 
survey and service. The two great questions for the supervisor 
are always “What are the needs” and “How shall we meet them.” 
The purpose of a “survey” visit, or the “survey” part of a 
visit, is to ascertain results, and determine needs. The purpose of 
a “service” visit, or the “service” part of a visit, is to aid in 
meeting the needs and in bringing about the desired improvement. 


Program of Activities for a Supervisor 


1. He is a master of his subject. 

2. He has a broad general scholarship and wide interests and 
contacts in education and in life. He is a good citizen. 

3. He visits teachers and principals at work, making a survey 
and diagnosis of needs, and gives assistance in bringing: about 
improvement. 

4. He holds conferences with the principal and with teachers 
individually and in groups on matters concerned with the im- 
provement of teaching. 

5. He gives demonstration lessons. 

6. He supervises demonstration lessons given by teachers doing 
outstanding work. 

7. He suggests where outstanding work may be seen. 

8. He shows samples of pupils’ work, which he collects as he 
visits the schools. 

9. He suggests helpful books and articles, giving specific pages 
and topics. He 

10. He encourages and participates in educational experimenta- 
tion. 
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11. He gives information concerning appropriate extension 
courses in college. 

12. He keeps up-to-date; knows the new books and articles 
in his field, and has a wealth of curriculum aids, devices, etc., to 
suggest where appropriate. 

13. He gives special attention to beginning teachers and experi- 
enced teachers in need of help, though he does not fail also to 
stimulate the growth of all teachers, including the best teachers. 

14. He is a democratic leader. 


Summary of the St. Louis plan of supervision. 1. Spe- 
cial supervision is maintained for academic subjects as 
well as for special subjects. 

2. Two special grade supervisors are employed, one for 
kindergartens, another for primary grades. 

3. Principals are supervisors as well as administrators 
and responsible for the instructional conditions in their 
respective buildings. 

4, Supervisors are consulting experts, helpers, and ad- 
visers, working under the guidance of principals. 

5. Supervision is primarily classroom supervision with 
visitation, conferences, and demonstration teaching playing 
an important role. 


THe Lone Braco, CALIFORNIA, SUPERVISORY ORGANIZATION 


Long Beach is a city of 90,000 inhabitants (1927). 
There is a superintendent of schools, one assistant super- 
intendent, two general supervisors, twenty-seven special 
supervisors and assistants, and twenty-five principals who 
devote their entire time to supervision and administration. 
The plan for supervision in the elementary schools is set 
forth in a bulletin’ of the Long Beach City School. This 
bulletin is the work of a committee appointed by Superin- 
tendent Stephens to determine the specific aims of super- 


7¢*Plans for Supervision in the Elementary Schools,’’ Bulletin, 
Long Beach City Schools, Long Beach, California (1927). 
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vision and the means whereby these aims might be realized. 
The bulletin is a very excellent one and should be read 
by every superintendent contemplating a study of the 
organization of supervision. Certain excerpts are repro- 
duced below: 


Lhe Plan of Supervision 


This council understands supervision to mean the evaluation, 
direction, and improvement of teaching; that to attain this end 
the following aims are necessary: 


I. To evaluate and improve the teacher in service. 

II. To improve the teaching act. 

IIl. To test and measure objectively the results of instruction. 

IV. To do research work in, and to make experimental studies 
of teaching problems. 

V. To secure creative participation in the revision and growth 
of curricular and extra-curricular activities. 

VI. To secure proper correlation and integration of curricular 
activities to the end that there may be balanced cooperative 
effort on the part of the teacher and a balanced training 
for the child. 

VII. To build and maintain an esprit de corps. 


Supervision by the Superintendent 


The superintendent shall delegate to some person in the central 
office the responsibility for approving or disapproving the dis- 
tribution of all materials (courses of study, bulletins, directions 
for contests, etc.) that are sent out to the buildings from the 
various department directors. This is for the purpose of regulat- 
ing work so that no individual teacher will be overwhelmed by. 
a multiplicity of duties at a given time. A stamp of approval 
from the central office will indicate that the material has gone 
through the proper channel. 

The superintendent shall exercise final rating power as in- 
dicated under the discussion of rating by the principal. 

A permanent advisory council on supervision and administra- 
tion for elementary schools shall be organized during the early 
weeks of each school year. The personnel shall consist of the 
superintendent, the director of elementary grades, a special 
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supervisor elected by the special supervisory staff, two principals 
elected by the elementary principals, and seven classroom teach- 
ers representing each of the various grades of the elementary 
schools and elected by their respective groups. No classroom 
teacher shall be eligible to serve on this council who has not 
taught at least three years in the Long Beach Schools, two of 
which shall have been spent in the grade which she represents. 
This council shall meet at the call of the superintendent to dis- 
cuss ways and means of improving the supervisory and adminis- 
trative work in the elementary schools. 


Supervision by Principal 


I. Visitation of Classrooms: : 

Visits shall be announced and on schedule when a particular 
problem is being studied. Visits may be unannounced when 
other purposes are to be served. Both strong and weak teachers 
shall be visited with sufficient frequency as to avoid marked 
discrimination or misunderstanding. Visits shall be arranged in 
so far as possible to coincide with class periods as scheduled on 
the teacher’s program. 

Any necessary rearrangement of program shall be made with 
the mutual consent of the teacher and the principal. 


II. Conferences: 

A conference may follow a principal’s visit at the request of 
either principal or teacher. The time and place of the conference 
shall be determined by the principal. 


Ill. Intervisitation: 

On recommendation made to the superintendent by the building 
principal, any teacher may be allowed one day per year to visit 
associate teachers outside her own building. In every instance, 
such visitations shall be guided by suggestions from the super- 
visor as to where the visits may be made most profitably. 


IV. Teachers’ Meetings: 

The second and fourth Tuesdays of each school month shall 
be reserved for building meetings. An effort shall be made to 
limit each meeting to one hour. When possible, the principal 
shall announce previous to the meeting the professional problems 
to be discussed. 


VY. Bulletins: 
Bulletins shall be utilized as a means of improving instruction, 
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unifying work, etc., whenever they can be made to serve as ade- 
quate substitutes for teachers’ meetings. 


VI. Rating: 

The principal and the superintendent shall be the only persons 
officially delegated to rate teachers. The principal’s ratings shall 
be given three times each year. Teachers who are rated as un- 
satisfactory the first time shall be informed by the principal and 
advised to take advantage of helps that are offered. The prin- 
cipal likewise shall request the supervisor to assist such teachers. 
The second time that a teacher is rated as unsatisfactory, the 
principal shall adopt similar means with added emphasis to im- 
prove her work. The third time a teacher is rated unsatisfactory, 
she shall be given the opportunity to request that the superin- 
tendent and a supervisor whom she may designate shall visit her 
not less than three times, previous to the annual election of 
teachers, according to a plan acceptable to the teacher, supervisor, 
and the kapereaadee 

Principals teaching full time shall be relieved one day each 
school month for supervisory duties incident to rating. 

Letters of inquiry concerning local teachers applying in other 
school systems shall be sent to the superintendent, principal, or a 
special supervisor to be answered. Such letters addressed to the 
general supervisor shall be referred to the principal and he shall 
enclose in his reply a printed slip explaining the Long Beach 
policy in this matter. 


VII. Working Conditions: 

Plans for new buildings shall be submitted to the building 
principal who, after consultation with the general and special 
supervisors, shall recommend to the superintendent desirable 
changes before the plans are adopted by the Board of Education. 

The principal acting upon the advice of the research depart- 
ment shall be responsible for maintaining in so far as possible 
homogeneous groupings of the pupils within his building. 

Building programs shall be made under the direction of the 
building principal. 

VIII. Records: 

The principal shall keep two types of records covering super- 
vision in his building. The first shall be a general record in- 
dicating the dates when a supervisor visits a building, the extent 
of the visits, and the general character of the work which she 
does. The second record shall be an individual teacher’s record 
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and shall contain the following information: the dates when a 
supervisor visits a teacher, the length of her visit, the problems 
under consideration, and the nature of the help given by the 
supervisor. 

The principal shall delegate to the adviser or building clerk the 
duty of seeing that adequate and accurate records of birthdays 
and ages are kept in the register, and that test data are kept 
in classbooks and building files. 


IX. Plans and Plan Books: 

Regulations governing the keeping of daily plans and plan 
books within a building shall be made by the principal of that 
building in consultation with the teachers thereof. 


X. Execution of Courses of Study: 

The principal, in the execution of courses of study, shall be held 
responsible for maintaining a balance between departments and 
for seeing that there is a desirable correlation of subject matter 
and unity of teaching procedure within his building. 


Supervision by General Supervisors 


I. Semester Plan: 

A semester plan shall be developed by the general supervisors 
in consultation with representatives selected by the Principals’ 
Club. 


II. Visitation: 

When she is not engaged in work at the demonstration school 
or in work on courses of study, the visitations of the director of 
elementary grades shall be divided as follows: 

(a) Two days per week scheduled. 

(b) One day per week to make up scheduled visits or to visit 

on call. 

(c) One day per week for research purposes. 

When she is not engaged in work at the demonstration school 
or in work on courses of study, the visitations of the assistant 
shall be divided as follows: 

(a) Three days per week scheduled. 

(b) One day per week free to make up scheduled visits, to visit 

on call or for research purposes. 

Scheduled visitations shall be announced at the opening of the 
semester. Visitation for research purposes together with the 
purpose of the visitation shall be announced at least a day in 
advance. 
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Problems to be handled on schedule or on call visitations shall 
be presented when possible by the principal to the supervisor 
in advance of her scheduled visitation. 

The supervisor’s visitation program within the building shall 
be governed by the principal. 

The supervisor shall be free at all times to accompany educa- 
tors from outside the system, in visiting any classroom. She shall 
endeavor to notify the teachers in advance and to have such 
visits coincide with the regular class program. 


IIJ. Conferences: 

The first conference following visitation shall be with the class- 
room teacher if she so desires. It shall be held at the super- 
visor’s office by appointment made before the supervisor leaves 
a building. A final conference relative to the work shall be held 
between principal and supervisor. It shall be by appointment 
and at the place most convenient for the principal. In ease of 
misunderstanding, a conference of principal, teacher, and super- 
visor may be held at the request of any one of the three con- 
cerned. 


IV. Demonstration Teaching: 

Demonstration classes for the benefit of the teachers shall be 
held at the demonstration school the first week of each school 
month with the exception of the first and last months of the 
school year. This work shall be at the close of the regular school 
day. The program of demonstration classes shall be announced at 
the opening of the semester and shall be prepared by a com- 
mittee of principals appointed by the Principals’ Club working 
in cooperation with the general supervisors. This program 
shall be general in nature indicating merely the type of work 
to be shown each month. A few days preceding the demonstration 
a more detailed analysis of the work to be presented shall be 
sent out in mimeographed form with suggestions as to the 
fundamental principles being illustrated. Attendance at the 
demonstration classes shall be optional. Not more than a half 
hour of discussion led by the supervisor shall follow the observa- 
tion of the class work. Attendance at the discussions shall like- 
wise be optional. The teachers not wishing to remain shall leave 
at the close of the demonstration lesson so there may be no in- 
terruption during the discussion. 

The supervisor shall indicate the group in which teachers are 
assigned for visitation at the demonstration school. To avoid 
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classroom congestion, teachers shall not visit outside of this 
group without the consent of the supervisor. 

Demonstration teachers shall be selected by the general super- 
visors subject to the approval of the superintendent. 


V. Teachers’ Meetings: 

A general meeting of all kindergarten and elementary teachers 
shall be held under the direction of the director of elementary 
grades previous to the opening of the year’s work. 


VI. Principals’ Meetings: 

Principals shall be welcome at any of the demonstration lessons 
being presented for classroom teachers. They shall not, however, 
remain during the discussion hour. Separate discussions for the 
principals shall be scheduled for the Friday forenoon of demon- 
stration week. 


VII. Courses of Study: 

Previous to the opening of each semester the director of ele- 
mentary grades shall inform the curriculum ‘director regarding 
the courses of study most needed in her department. In turn the 
curriculum director shall notify her at the opening of the follow- 
, Ing semester which course or courses shall be prepared during that 
half year. 

When there is no course of study or when, in the judgment of 
the director of elementary grades, the courses are out of date, 
the first draft of the new course shall be prepared by the director 
of elementary grades or, at her request, by a classroom teacher 
whom she shall name. Analysis of this draft together with such 
experimentation as they deem advisable shall be carried on by a 
committee named by the curriculum director and the director of 
elementary grades and acting under the guidance of the curricu- 
lum director. Teachers serving on this committee shall be re- 
leased from regular classroom duties while engaged in this work. 
The recommendations of the committee shall be incorporated into 
the course before it is submitted to the curriculum consultant 
preliminary to its preparation for distribution among the teach- 
ers at large. 

When the work is concerned with a course of study in use 
and not, in the judgment of the director of elementary grades, 
markedly out of date, the revision shall be carried on by a com- 
mittee named by the curriculum director and the director of 
elementary grades and acting under the guidance of the curricu- 
lum director. This committee shall analyze the course, experiment 
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with such units as in their judgment seem advisable, and make 
their recommendations to one of their members who shall be 
delegated to re-write the course before it is submitted to the 
curriculum consultant for final approval. 

The director of curriculum, in preparation of courses of study, 
shall be held responsible for maintaining a balance between de- 
partments and for seeing that there is a desirable correlation of 
subject matter and unity of teaching procedure. He shall be 
authorized to nominate such committees as may be necessary to 
effect these ends before courses of study are put into printed 
form for use by the classroom teachers. 

The director of elementary grades shall be a voting member 
of all committees considering the construction or revision of any 
course of study coming under her field of supervision. At any 
time when her judgment is at variance with that of a reviewing 
committee her recommendations shall accompany the manuscript 
being submitted to the curriculum consultant, who in turn shall 
pass upon conflicting points of view. 

In the interest of experimentation in the field of curriculum 
construction, the foregoing plans may be modified at any time 
by mutual consent of the curriculum director and the director of 
elementary grades. 


VIII. Experimentation: 

Experiments may be suggested by any member of the teaching, 
supervisory, or administrative staff; but no experiment in the 
field under her supervision shall be inaugurated without the 
knowledge and consent of the director of elementary grades. 
Whenever possible, requests for experimentation shall be sub- 
mitted to her previous to the making of her semester plans. 

By mutual consent of the director of elementary grades and the 
director of research any experiment may be approved only on 
condition that it be controlled by scientific procedure. 

Each semester notice shall be given of experiments being 
carried on. As experiments are completed the results shall be 
made public. 


IX. Exhibits: 

A central exhibit room shall be maintained for the display of 
regular class work being done in the various schools. Committees 
to assist in the preparation of this exhibit shall be chosen by the 
director of elementary grades from a list of teachers who volun- 
teer their services for such work. The duties of this committee 
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shall be agreed upon at a meeting with the general supervisors 
held at the beginning of each semester. 

The general supervisors shall announce stated hours when they 
will be present at the exhibit room to explain the work that is 
shown there. 


X. Bulletins: 

Bulletins shall be utilized as a means of improving instruction, 
unifying work, etc., whenever they can be made to serve as 
adequate substitutes for teachers’ meetings. 


XI. Working Conditions: 

All recommendations for any change in instructional material 
(textbooks, supplementary books, supplies, educational equip- 
ment, ete.) used im her field shall be referred to the director of 
elementary grades for approval. At the close of each year she 
shall inform the purchasing agent regarding any materials that 
should be carried in limited quantities. 


XII. Employment and Placement of Teachers: 

Applicants for positions in special fields shall be recommended 
to the director of elementary grades by the directors of the 
special departments concerned. The director of elementary 
grades in turn shall present these recommendations to the super- 
intendent, together with recommendations concerning new teachers 
to be employed in her own field. After conferring with the 
directors of the special departments the director of elementary 
grades shall recommend to the superintendent the assignment 
of new teachers to the various buildings. 

The following shall be regarded as adequate reasons for con- 
sidering the transfer of a teacher from one building to another 
building : 


1. The teacher’s request for such a transfer. 

2. The principal’s request for the transfer of a teacher serving 
in his building. 

3. School enrollment warranting reduction of teaching corps 
in building. 

4. Massing of special abilities in one building. 

5. Possibility of contributing to the welfare of a greater 
number of pupils. 


When the reason for transfer is either 1 or 2 as suggested 
above, the director of elementary grades in consultation with the 
directors of the special departments concerned shall act upon 
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the request and make her recommendation to the superintendent. 
When the situation is as indicated in 3, 4, or 5 above, the director 
of elementary grades after conference with the directors of the 
special departments concerned and with the consent of the super- 
intendent shall notify the principal of the building from which 
the teacher is to be transferred telling him the need to be met 
in the other building or buildings involved and request that he 
decide which of his teachers shall be released to meet these needs. 

Transfer of teachers within the building shall be made by the 
principal with the approval of the directors in charge of the 
fields affected whenever the change contemplates moving the 
teacher from one segment of the school into a markedly different 
segment of the school. 

In all cases of transfer during the school year both the teacher 
and the principal shall be notified before a final decision is 
reached. 


Supervision by Special Supervisors 


I. Semester Plan: 

A semester plan shall oe developed by the directors of the 
special departments in consultation with representatives selected 
by the Principals’ Club. 


II. Visitation: 

The schedule for visitation of the special supervisors, except 
when they are engaged in course-of-study writing or revision, 
shall be as follows: 


Director of Department 
(a) Two days per week on call 
(b) One day per week for research 
(c) One day per week work in Junior and Senior High 
Schools 


Assistants 
(a) Three days per week scheduled 
(b) One day free for making up scheduled visits, visiting 
on eall, or for research 


Scheduled visitation shall be announced at the opening of the 
semester. Visitation for research together with the purposes of 
the visitation shall be announced at least a day in advance. 

The special supervisor’s visitation program within the building 
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shall be governed by the principal but shall never exceed eight 
full class visits per day. 

The special supervisor shall be free at all times to accompany 
educators from outside the system, in visiting any classroom. He 
shall endeavor to notify the teacher in advance and to have such 
visits coincide with the regular class program. 


III. Conferences: 

Teachers desiring conferences will be seen in the building when 
possible, the time to be arranged with the principal. When it 
seems advisable to hold the conference at any other place, the 
time and place shall be arranged with the teachers. 

A conference will be held with the principal before the super- 
visor leaves the building. 


IV. Demonstration Teaching: 

As deemed advisable by the principal and supervisor, the 
special supervisor shall teach for the teacher’s observation. Oc- 
casionally a strong teacher within the system may be asked to 
give a demonstration for her co-workers. Such demonstration 
lessons shall be held after regular school hours. Attendance on 
the part of the teachers shall be optional. 


V. Teachers’ Meetings: 

No director of a special department shall offer more than four 
teachers’ meetings per semester for each grade. These teachers’ 
meetings, together with a statement of the nature of the work 
to be taken up at each, shall be announced at the beginning of 
the semester. Attendance on the part of the teacher shall be 
optional. 

VI. Courses of Study: 

Previous to the opening of each semester the director of each 
special department shall inform the curriculum director regard- 
ing the courses of study most needed in his department. The 
curriculum director shall notify the director of each special de- 
partment at the opening of the following semester which course 
or courses shall be prepared during that half year. 

Revision of courses of study shall be conducted in such manner 
as mutually agreed upon by the curriculum director and the 
director of the field concerned. 

The director of curriculum shall be held responsible for main- 
taining a balance between departments and for seeing that there 
is a desirable correlation of subject matter and unity of teaching 
procedure. He shall be authorized to nominate such committees 
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as may be necessary to effect these ends before courses of 
study are put into printed form for use by the classroom 
teachers. 

The director of the special department shall be a voting member 
of all committees considering the construction or revision of any 
course of study coming under his field of supervision. 

VII. Experimentation: 

Experiments may be suggested by any member of the teaching, 
supervisory, or administrative staff; but no experiment in the field 
under his supervision shall be inaugurated without the knowledge 
and consent of the director of the special department. 

Whenever possible, requests for experimentation shall be sub- 
mitted to the director of the field concerned previous to the 
making of his semester plans. 

By mutual consent of the director of a special department 
and the director of research any experiment may be approved 
only on condition that it be controlled by scientific procedure. 

Each semester notice shall be given of experiments being ¢ar- 
ried on. As experiments are completed the results shall be made 
public. 

VIII. Exhibits: 

Exhibits shall be maintained in the special departments when 
in the judgment of the director such work contributes to the 
growth of the teachers. The plans for organizing and main- 
taining such exhibits shall be made by the director of the depart- 
ment. 

IX. Bulletins: 

Bulletins shall be utilized as a means of improving instruction, 
unifying work, etc., whenever they can be made to serve as 
adequate substitutes for teachers’ meetings. 

X. . Working Conditions: 

All recommendations for any change in instructional materials 
(textbooks, supplementary books, supplies, educational equip- 
ment, etc.) used in this field shall be referred to the director of 
the special department for approval. At the close of each year 
the director of the special department shall inform the purchasing 
agent regarding any materials that should be carried in limited 
quantities. 

XI. Appointment, Assignment, and Transfer of Teachers: 

The directors of special departments shall assist in this work as 

indicated in the plan under General Supervision. 
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Summary of the Long Beach plan of supervision. 1. 
The Long Beach plan provides for a definite delimitation 
of the functions of teachers, principals, and supervisors. 

2, A permanent advisory council on supervision and ad- 
ministration for elementary schools is organized to meet 
at the call of the superintendent of schools to discuss ways 
and means of improving the supervisory and administrative 
work of the school system. 

3. Principals visit teachers and hold conferences, rate 
teachers, keep records of when supervisors visit teachers, 
the length of the visits, the problems under consideration 
and the help given, hold building meetings the second and 
fourth Tuesday of each school month, and maintain balance 
between departments in the execution of courses of study 
seeing that there is a desirable correlation of subject 
matter and unity of teaching procedures within the build- 
ing. 

4. General supervisors plan demonstration classes at the 
demonstration school for teachers the first week of each 
month, visit teachers, hold conferences, work on courses of 
study in cooperation with a director of curriculum, prepare 
bulletins, carry on experimentation, and recommend 
teachers for employment and placement. 

5. Special supervisors spend approximately two days per 
week in visitation on call. Scheduled visits are announced 
at the opening of the semester. Visits for research pur- 
poses (one day per week) are announced at least one day 
in advance; supervisors may teach for the teacher’s ob- 
servation or arrange after-school demonstrations at which 
attendance on the part of the teacher is optional. 
Teachers’ meetings for the semester are announced at the 
beginning of the semester and shall not exceed four’ per 
gerade. Supervisors maintain exhibits, prepare bulletins, 
and carry on research. Course-of-study making is a co- 
operative responsibility lodged with the director of cur- 
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riculum and the special supervisor. The supervisor is a 
voting member of all curriculum committees within his 
field. 


THE SPOKANE, WASHINGTON, SUPERVISORY ORGANIZATION 


The Spokane school system consists of forty-two grade 
schools, three high schools, and six special schools. Gen- 
eral supervision is placed in the hands of two assistant 
superintendents, one in charge of grades one to six, in- 
clusive, and the other in charge of grades seven to twelve. 
There are special supervisors of music, physical education, 
writing, manual arts, drawing, and home economics. The 
principal is responsible for the instructional conditions in 
his school. Where there are fewer than eight teachers the 
principal teaches half time or more; where there are eight 
teachers or more the principal is not required to teach. The 
organization is of the line-and-staff type with supervision 
conceived of as intrinsic and valuable. The following 
quotations from a bulletin issued by the Spokane public 
schools on the subject of supervision discusses fully most 
questions relative to the relationships of teachers, prin- 
cipals, and supervisors in the supervision of instruction: 


I. The Meaning of Supervision: 
_ 1. Supervision is kindly, sympathetic, codperative leadership 
of teachers. 

2. Its aim is to improve teaching to the end that the schools 
may better serve children. 

3. It began with the incidental sizing-up of teaching now 
called “inspection,” and it still includes inspection as a minor 
feature. 

4. It passed through a transition stage when it was chiefly 
classroom visitation and conference. These are now regarded as 
essential to, but only one phase of, supervision. 

5. Its broadening technique now includes everything which the 
supervisor can do to further the development of pupils, or to 
improve the conditions surrounding learning. 
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6. The supervisor, rightly conceived, is a constructive adviser 
of teachers, a friendly, inspiring helper. 

7. Modern supervision is thoroughly democratic, stimulating the 
initiative, self-expression, and growth of teachers. | 

8. Supervision should be scientific, proceeding upon the basis 
of principles mutually understood and accepted by the super- 
visor and the supervised. 

9. As a cooperative matter supervision must capitalize the 
teacher’s ability and experience through the medium of a clearly 
defined, definitely organized program. 

10. Supervision is “democratic leadership in a group of ¢o- 
workers, to the end that the pupils of the schools may make the 
largest possible growth in desirable ideals, interests, knowledge, 
powers, and skills, with the least waste of energy, and the greatest 
amount of satisfaction to all concerned.” 


Il. Ways and Means in Supervision: 

1. Encourage teachers to support and attend professional 
organizations. 

2. Hold conference with individual teachers. 

3. Send teachers who need help to visit a skillful teacher. 

6. Help in the making of daily program schedules. 

9. Hold group conferences with teachers having the same type 
of teaching problem. 

10. Instruct teachers concerning the giving, scoring, and in- 
terpreting of tests. 

11. Suggest efficient ways of distributing and collecting sup- 
plies. 

12. Give standard educational tests. 

13. Recommend to teachers profitable courses in professional 
training. : 

18. Utilize definite, well-understood, objective standards for 
judging and improving instruction. 

24. Appoint a Professional Committee of teachers to plan pro- 
fessional programs for teachers’ meetings. 

28. Assist teachers to prepare and use individual and class 
error cards for follow-up purposes after testing. 

33. Get teachers to experiment with the problem method. 

42. Form a professional study club as a means of keeping alert 
and abreast of the times professionally. 

50. Make the P. T. A. and all your community contacts serve 
the schools. 
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ITI. Relationships of Supervisors: 


ib 


Principal 
Administrator -and-super- 
visor-in-chief, supreme in 
his school, directly respon- 
sible to the superintendent. 
Supervision his most im- 
portant function to which 
he should devote most of 
his time. 

Within his school the re- 
sponsible supervisory head 
whose duty it is to utilize 
fully the technical services 
of supervisors. 

The principal is primarily 
responsible for the training 
of his teachers in all lines 
of work. 

The principal should give 
prompt and sympathetic 
consideration to adminis- 
trative recommendations. 
The principal should do all 
he can to make the super- 
visor’s work effective. 

The principal should try to 
create among teachers a 
feeling of friendliness for 
the supervisor. 

It is the duty of the prin- 
cipal to acquaint himself 
fully with the methods and 
outlines of supervisors to 
the end that he may more 
efficiently do his part in 
supervising the work. 

The principal should un- 
failingly codperate in noti- 
fying teachers of meetings 
or in giving them any 
necessary information. 


Supervisor 
No administrative authority or 
duties. Technical expert to aid 
principal in supervision of his 
special field. 
Supervision his sole function 
to which he should devote his 
entire time. 


Within his field the specialized 
expert whose duty it is to act 
as technical adviser to all prin- 
cipals and teachers. 


The supervisor is responsible 
for the training of principals 
and teachers in his particular 
field. 

The supervisor should report 
promptly to the principal any 
administrative matter needing 
attention. 

The supervisor should notify 
the principal in advance of 
his visit. 

The supervisor should try to 
create among teachers an en- 
thusiasm for his work. 


It is the duty of the supervisor 
to acquaint the principal as 
fully as he can about his work 
and to furnish him copies of all 
materials given out to teachers. 


The supervisor should deal with 
teachers as fully as possible 
through the agency of the prin- 
cipal. 


10. 


ry. 
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Principal 
In short, the principal 
should regard the super- 
visor as a friendly and 
helpful expert adviser, able 
and ready to strengthen the 
work in his special field. 
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Supervisor 


The supervisor should regard 
the principal as the head of his 
school and should work as fully 
as possible in accordance with 
his views. 


Illustrations of Resultant Division of Labor: 


Principal 

Principals to see that sup- 
plies are available and dis- 
tributed when needed. 

Principals to inform super- 
visors of good things teach- 
ers are doing; to encourage 
teachers to send in samples 
of excellent work; to give 


recognition to excellent 
class work. 
To keep supervisors in- 


formed at all times of 
teachers especially needing 
help. 

To speak frankly of the 
strength and weakness of 
teachers that supervisors 
may better recommend and 
help them. 

To consult with supervisors 
before arranging for ex- 
change of work among 
teachers. 

To report any difficulties in 
carrying out outlines. 

To help teachers to list 
points on which they need 
help. 

To talk over conditions 
with a supervisor after a 


' visit. 


Supervisor 
Supervisors to see that prin- 
cipals are fully informed in ad- 
vance of supplies needed. 
Supervisors to give recognition 
to good work of teachers; to 
welcome the receipt of samples 
of excellent work; to commend 
outstanding class work. 


To give all possible help to 
teachers whom principals think 
need it. 


To note the situation from the 
principal’s angle and to make 
suggestions from that point of 
view. 


To counsel with principals 
about possible exchange of 
work among teachers. 


To alleviate such difficulties. 


To give help to teachers on all 
such points. 


To welcome the opportunity to 
tell of conditions as found. 
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IV. Tilustrations of Resultant Division of Labor: (Cont.) 


Principal 
9. To tell the supervisor 
frankly the effect on the 
teachers of the supervisor’s 
visit. 

10. To help secure needed 
supplementary educational 
reading for teachers and to 
encourage its use. 

11. To maintain awell-balanced 
sense of values and to give 

- each phase of school work 
the attention due it. 

12. To know the field of the 
supervisor well enough to 
be able to give helpful ap- 


proval and judicious praise. 


13. To be responsible for thor- 
ough follow-up of sugges- 
tions as made to teachers 
and discussed with prin- 
cipal. 

14. To make occasional survey 
of work with supervisor to 
get his point of view. 


Supervisor 


To welcome such information, 
weigh it carefully, and be guid- 
ed by it. 


To suggest new books, maga- 
zine articles, and equipment 
and to encourage the use of 
those provided. 

To be satisfied with the time 
allotment and to expect no more 
than can be done in that time. 


To use every effort to keep 
principals fully informed as to 
aims, standards, and methods. 


To give the principal a written 
memorandum of suggestions 
made to teachers where follow- 
up is desired. 


To invite principal to accom- 
pany him occasionally and to 
explain fully points observed. 


Summary of the Spokane plan of supervision. 1. Super- 
vision is defined as kindly, sympathetic, cooperative leader- 
ship of teachers; democratic in spirit, stimulating the 


initiative, self-expression, and growth of teachers. 


The 


supervisor is defined as a technical adviser, who is con- 
structive in his criticism, and a friendly, inspiring helper of 


teachers. 


2. The principal is supervisor-in-chief, supreme in his 
own school, responsible only to the superintendent of 


schools. 


Supervision is his most important function. 


He 


shall codperate with special supervisors, regarding them as 
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helpful expert advisers, using freely of their services, and 
creating among teachers a friendliness toward them. 

8. Supervisors are technical experts and advisers of 
principals and teachers, notifying the principal in advance 
of their visits, advising freely with him about the con- 
ditions observed, acquainting him fully of the aims, con- 
tent, standards, and method of their special fields, and 
dealing with teachers as fully as possible through his 
agency. While inspection and visitation are recognized 
functions of supervision they are not its major functions. 


THE SUPERVISORY ORGANIZATION OF THE Mapison, WISCON- 
sin, Pusuic ScHOOLs ® 


Madison, Wisconsin, is a city of 50,000 inhabitants with 
two senior high schools, three junior high schools, and six- 
teen elementary schools. The supervisory staff is composed 
of one superintendent, one assistant superintendent, eight- 
een principals, and seven special departments, namely, art, 
music, health education, guidance and special education, 
home economics, manual arts, and recreation. 

The Madison plan places great responsibility upon the 
principal. The plan was first announced in 1922 as super- 
vision without supervisors ® but later modified in 1927 to 
special supervision by principals. As the plan now stands 
it offers an interesting experiment in the organization of 
supervision and is one worthy of serious consideration. 
Superintendent Gosling’s own description of the plan is 
given below: 


Educational supervision involves trained leadership in the 
solution of the problems of the school. In the Madison plan, 
increasing responsibility is placed upon the principal of the 


® Based upon a statement from Superintendent Gosling to the 
authors. 

°T. W. Gosling, ‘‘Supervision without a Supervisor,’’ The Journal 
of Educational Method, Vol. 1, April, 1922, pp. 306-311. 
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school for the exercise of this leadership. Two fundamental rea- 
sons underlie the Madison plan. The first reason is that in 
most instances growth in efficiency and in power to achieve is 
dependent upon the acceptance of responsibility and upon the 
opportunity to exercise it. The second reason is that experience 
has shown that there is nearly always conflict of authority where 
two overlapping agencies deal with the same field. It is very 
difficult, if not impossible, to differentiate in an acceptable manner 
between the functions of a principal and the functions of a 
supervisor. Where there is no clear differentiation, there is likely 
to be either clashing of personalities or evasion of responsibility ; 
in either instance the work of the school suffers. 

It is a part of the Madison plan to develop responsibility and 
initiative in the principals and to give large scope for the exer- 
cise of their individual abilities. Notable instances of outstanding 
merit and capacity have arisen in the course of the years during 
which the Madison plan has been in operation. 

All teachers of classes below the ninth grade are organized 
into councils for the professional study of their problems. These 
councils meet at least once a month throughout the school year. 
They prepare courses of study and make recommendations for 
changes in the interests of the children. From time to time in 
their study of school problems they invite into their discussions 
those principals who have established a reputation for leadership 
in various directions. When this leadership has been recognized 
and established throughout the staff, it is a very easy next step 
to assign to supervisory leadership in the city as a whole in the 
several fields of study, the principals who have risen into emi- 
nence through their inherent ability and through their mastery 
of the problems connected with the various subject fields. 

If supervision means leadership, as the Madison plan intends it 
to be, the new city-wide supervisory functions of principals will 
aim to stimulate and to lead rather than to impose a new form of 
authority. Three principals already have been designated to city- 
wide supervisory positions, where their proved leadership may 
function in a large way. 

The supervisors of special subjects, art, guidance, health, 
education, home economics, manual arts, and music, still retain 
their places. As vacancies occur, the Madison plan would assign 
the supervision of special subjects also to principals, if com- 
petent leaders among them ean be found. Here lies, of course,- 
the greatest difficulty, because special training is necessary to 
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produce specialists. Principals who have had only general train- 
ing will not be able to lead in the special fields. There is, how- 
ever, no inherent reason for supposing that a principal may not 
have a good administrative ability and in combination with it 
specialized ability in a particular field of study. 

The Madison plan ealls for a superior teaching staff because, 
since supervision is leadership, the teachers must have a high 
degree of freedom for the exercise of their initiative. They, too, 
will grow as they accept responsibility and have the opportunity 
to exercise it, The person who is principal of a building and 
at the same time city-wide supervisor in a special subjeet cannot 
devote his full time to supervision. He must divide his time 
between the administration of his particular building and to 
supervision of a single subject throughout the city. This ar- 
rangement leaves the teachers free to ask for and to receive help 
when they need it. They will not be burdened with unnecessary 
supervisory visits. 

Specialized supervision of subject matter always involves the 
danger that subject matter will loom too large in the education 
of a child. This danger is minimized when separate supervisory 
officials are eliminated and the functions of supervision are 
passed over to principals. The principal of the building is the 
articulating agency. It is his duty to see to it that while ex- 
cellence in subject matter is attained in his building, the unified 
and integrating education of the child takes place without that 
loss which subject matter specialization otherwise might involve. 

The Madison plan in its first stages has been successful. The 
second stages are now in process of development and will be 
subjected to rigorous examination for the purpose of testing their 
validity in practice. 


Summary of the Madison plan of supervision. 1. Super- 
vision is trained leadership in the solution of educational 
problems of the school. 

2. Great importance is attached to the office of principal- 
ship not only in their own buildings but in instances of 
outstanding merit and recognized leadership in a special 
subject. Principals may be appointed city-wide super- 
visors of special subjects. The plan is proposed: (a) be- 
cause of the training afforded principals; (0) to avoid the 
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conflict of two overlapping agencies dealing with the same 
field; (c) to avoid the danger of overemphasis upon spe- 
cialized subject matter in the education of children. 

3. Teachers are given much freedom but are expected to 
contribute to the professional study of their problems. 
They participate through regularly constituted committees 
in course-of-study making and the study of other educa- 
tional problems. 


THE SUPERVISORY ORGANIZATION OF THE HAMTRAMCK, 
Micuican, Pusuic ScHOOLSs 


One of the most constructive plans of supervisory or- 
ganization which has been worked out to the present date 
is the one which was worked out by Superintendent M. R. 
Keyworth in collaboration with Professors A. B. Moehl- 
man and 8. A. Courtis of the University of Michigan, and 
officially adopted by the Board of Education of the Ham- 
tramck, Michigan, public schools. The following excerpts . 
from the Hamtramck Public School Code? indicate the 
general character of the Hamtramck organization, but 
many other parts of the Code, some of which are to be 
quoted in a following ghapter, bear directly upon the gen- 
eral supervisory situation. 


Administrative Organization —The administration of the pub- 
he schools and complementary activities are organized directly 
under the superintendent. These activities comprise the follow- 
ing: 

1. The planning of a system which shall carry out the policies 
of the board of education that provide physical, financial, and 
educational conditions under which educational agents may work 
to best advantage; 

2. The selection, assignment, and coordination of effort of 
agents under this adopted plan; 


“  a0¢¢The Public School Code of the Hamtramck, Michigan, Publie 
Schools,’’ The Board of Education, Hamtramck School District 
(1927), pp. 98-108, 141-147. 
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3. Maintaining these policies in continuous effective operation ; 

4, The provision of channels through which information about 
conditions may be promptly transmitted to the central office; 

5. Provision of channels through which all agents and agencies 
of the school system shall work for continuous improvement. 


Organization.—Following the best modern educational thought 
and practice, the six-three-three plan has been selected as the 
basie educational organization. This organization includes: 

1. Elementary schools, including the kindergarten and the first 
six grades, with a socialized curriculum, administered upon the 
duplicate plan of organization as affording the most economical 
use of building space; 

2. Junior high schools, grades 7, 8, and 9, with socialized and 
differentiated curriculum and vocational guidance; 

3. Senior high school, grades 10, 11, and 12, with socialized 
and differentiated curriculum and vocational guidance; 

4. Trade and vocational high schools to meet the needs of 
those preparing to enter industry and commerce. 


Administrative Personnel—lIn the exercise of these activities 
the superintendent will be assisted by the principals who are 
the chief instructional and administrative officers of their re- 
spective school buildings and who, sitting as a body, shall con- 
stitute the administrative council. They shall include: 


Six elementary school principals 

Two junior high school principals 

One senior high school principal 

One principal of extension activity 

One principal of recreation activity 

One publie librarian 

One chief engineer in charge of operation and upkeep. 


Administrative Council—The administrative council, under the 
chairmanship of the superintendent, shall meet weekly: (1) to 
receive instructions for themselves and for their teachers; (2) 
to present information in respect to conditions and the results of 
criticisms and suggestions collected from the agents; (3) to dis- 
cuss conditions and suggestions; and (4) to formulate plans for 
the improvement of conditions. 


Clinics—The psychological and health elinies shall be eonsid- 
ered as clearing houses for all eases requiring technical attention 
in respect to examination and classification. Under the direction 
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of the superintendent and the principals the clinies shall conduct 
all regular individual examinations, as provided for in other 
places in the organization code, and give such special examina- 
tions as the principals may require. The clinics are to be con- 
sidered as advisory and service agencies only and shall in all 
eases work through the principals of the building involved. 


Efficiency of Administration—The steps in securing efficient 
administration shall be: 

1. To work for securing unity of aim and effort upon the part 
of all agents; 

2. To secure coordination through clear delegation of respon- 
sibility and definition of function; 

3. To provide for the freedom of the individual by: (a) giv- 
ing to all the right to present evidence of inefficiency of both 
policies and procedures; (b) providing opportunities and chan- 
nels for presentation of more efficient procedures; (c) recogniz- 
ing the right to entertain new faiths, ideals, etc., contrary to the 
standard policies and means; and (d) providing the opportunity 
to put such new beliefs to experimental trial in an attempt to 
prove them better than the old; 

4. To secure efficiency through the adoption and use of: (a) 
carefully defined policies; (b) routine formalized procedures, 
standardized in terms of policy and proved knowledge; and (c) 
centralization of control in the administrative agents to make 
decision and coordination of effort possible; 

5. Improvement of efficiency through provision for: (a) sys- 
tematic variation from standard policies and means; (b) meas- 
urement of the effect. of such variation; and (c) modification of 
both policies and means upon the basis of measured results. 


Method of Procedure——The manner in which this organization 
will function, in respect to carrying out educational policies, ap- 
praising the practice of these policies, and, in general, facilitating 
and improving the instructional process, except in case of an 
emergency, can be shown through the organization of a specific 
problem. 

1. The board of education adopts a specific policy in respect 
to some phase of instructional or organization activity, upon the 
consideration of objective evidence as presented by the superin- 
tendent. 

2. The superintendent, in conference with the executive coun- 
cil, explains the policy and the problems involved. 
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3. The responsibility for the development of the technical plan 
is then delegated to the individual member of the executive 
council in whose field the major aspects of the problem happen 
to lie. 

4. The member of the executive council to whom this problem 
is assigned may further delegate it to the person charged with 
the improvement of the activity. 

5. The next step is the organization of a committee composed 
of field agents who will be immediately concerned with the ad- 
ministration of the solution of the problem. This committee 
will be selected by the person to whom the responsibility for the 
problem has been delegated and approved by the superintendent. 
While acting as members of such committee the field agents 
shall be directly responsible to the chairman for their experi- 
mental activities and shall have freedom to vary, as may be 
necessary, for experimental purposes from all adopted standards 
and conventions. While operating in this manner they shall 
be called “creative agents.” 

6. The members of such committee will make suggestions, 
prepare plans of procedure, conduct experimentation and collect 
evidence, and formulate solutions of the problem in terms of the 
evidence. The committee shall also formulate tests and standards 
by which its effectiveness is to be appraised. 

7. The plan developed by the committee shall then be re- 
turned, through regular channels, to the executive council for 
consideration and approval. 

8. After approval by the executive council, it is presented to 
the administrative council for criticisms and suggestions. 

9. If the administrative consideration develops weaknesses, the 
plan is experimentally modified by the proper agents until these 
defects are overcome. 

10. When in the judgment of the superintendent the proposed 
solution has reached a stage of practical efficiency which warrants 
it, it is adopted by executive order as a standard procedure, 
and transmitted to the proper administrative agents to be put into 
operation. 

11. The principals shall then transmit the plan, together with 
essential explanations, to the teachers. The principal shall be 
responsible for the supervision of the operation of the plan. 
In this activity he may be assisted by individual members of 
the teaching staff who may be trained as administrative super- 
visory agents or key teachers. 
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12. If the principals or teachers require additional help or 
explanation, their needs can be satisfied through the superintend- 
ent or through the specialist in the field involved. 

13. At regular intervals, as provided for in the plan, the prin- 
cipal shall gather from the various agents in his building the 
results of their efforts, and their suggestions for further im- 
provement and prepare these in form of a report, together with 
their own comments and recommendations, to send to the super- 
intendent. 

14, The executive officer to whom the responsibility for the 
problem has been delegated shall be responsible for the com- 
pilation, study, and analysis of the data and their preparation 
in the form of a written report to the superintendent. 

15. If the results indicate that a change in technique is essen- 
tial or that the factor of personnel education is involved, then 
such changes can be made and the modified technique again 
presented to the administrative council and further trial made. 

16. After such trials have been completed the procedure of 
reporting discussed above will again be resorted to and the con- 
clusions presented. The superintendent will then report back 
to the board of education upon the results of the plan, and, 
after action by the board of education, will transmit the in- 
formation to the principals who in turn are responsible for the 
transmission of such information to the teachers. The informa- 
tion may be presented in typewritten, mimeographed, or printed 
form, according to the desire of the superintendent. 

17. It shall be the privilege and duty of both teachers and 
principals to present facts at any time during the operation of 
the plan, without any request from the superintendent, provided 
that in their opinion, certain conditions exist which are not favor- 
able to the working of the plan. Teachers shall have the right 
to make such reports directly to the superintendent if proper 
presentation has been made to the principal and has not been 
acted upon by that official. The organization shall permanently 
provide channels for the transmission of such data or for intelli- 
gent appeal from arbitrary decision. It shall be the duty of 
the superintendent to give full consideration to all such reports. 

18. If any agent, after the adoption and operation of a stand- 
ard means of procedure, feels that there exist more efficient 
methods of procedure, approval shall be given to such agent to 
make experimental variation to prove or disprove his contention, 
provided that formal application is made for such approval, and 
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provided that the application contains approved plans for meas- 
uring the effect of the special method at the end of a definite 
period. 

19. At any time it shall be the privilege of the superintendent 
to make field inspection or to conduct survey activity to determine 
the efficiency of the plan in operation. 

The administrative organization is presented graphically in 
Figure 13. 


INSTRUCTIONAL ORGANIZATION 


Purpose.—Instruction of the children is the supreme func- 
tion in public education. All other activities essential to efficiency 
of instruction must be considered primarily as adjuncts to the 
instructional activity. The instructional activity from an or- 
ganization standpoint is conceived as possessing two aspects: (1) 
administrative supervision and (2) creative supervision. Ad- 
ministrative supervision deals with the direction of achievement 
and the maintenance of current standards while creative super- 
vision is concerned with improvement of achievement and progress 
in standards. 


Organization.—Every organization, to be successful ultimately 
and to serve its true purpose efficiently, must provide for elas- 
ticity and change both in agents and agencies. This is particu- 
larly true of public school organization, which must change and 
be modified in accordance with social needs. Creative effort in 
organization shall be achieved through certain agents who shall 
be entirely free from administrative routine and pressure and 
who are able to study impersonally and objectively the evidence 
that comes before them and to develop essential procedures 
and techniques for operation by administrative agents. 


Creative Supervision.—The activity of creative supervision is 
organized by departments of instruction under the administration 
of the assistant superintendent in charge who is also in charge 
of instructional research. The six directors of instruction, rep- 
resenting health, language, education, exact science education, 
social education, fine arts education, and vocational education, 
shall form a supervisory council under the chairmanship of the 
assistant superintendent. 

The work of these instructional specialists shall consist of 
three types of activities: (1) approximately one-third of their 
time shall be devoted to research; (2) approximately one-third 
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to the development of practical techniques from the results of 
research; and (3) approximately one-third to assisting, upon eall, 
field agents who are using these products of research. The 
director of instruction has no responsibility for the work of any 
teacher nor is he directly concerned with the appraisal of the 
teacher’s or principal’s work. His primary function is to create 
new and more efficient methods of instruction. In more detail 
this means that a director of instruction is responsible in his 
field for: 

1. Discovering, formulating, and solving all the instructional 
problems; 

2. Constructing the course of study; 

3. Devising, testing, and selecting methods of teaching; 

4. Formulating tests and methods of measuring the efficiency 
of instruction; 

5. Determining the degree of efficiency to be adopted as 
standard ; 

6. Formulating standards of equipment, supplies, and organi- 
zation ; 

7. Formulating methods of diagnosis and methods of remedy- 
ing specific defects; 

8. Rendering assistance “upon call,” 7.e., when and where re- 
quested to do so; 

9. Doing such experimental and pure research work as may be 
necessary for the ultimate improvement of instruction; 

10. Searching for “high spots” in his own and other school 
systems and from other sources; digesting reports of “low spots” 
and “high spots” from his own and other school systems; formu- 
lating items of value for transmission to the system, and present- 
ing the same to the administrative officers; 

11. Appraising the instructional effects of the work of other 
departments and making suggestions to the superintendent for 
the improvement of the work of other departments as it affects 
his own specific work. 


Creative Teachers——In an efficiently and democratically ad- 
ministered school system there is a large and uncapitalized amount 
of creative ability among the classroom teachers. Such creative 
effort must be recognized and made to contribute to the progress 
of instruction. Provision shall therefore be made for both recog- 
nition and use. The creative-minded teacher, whose achievement 
has been recognized as worth while, may be detached temporarily 
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from regular work to develop a project under the direction of 
a director of instruction. In their creative aspects such teachers 
shall be under the control of their building principal. 


Administrative Supervision—Administrative supervision has 
been organized through the superintendent and the administra- 
tive division under the direction and control of the building prin- 
cipal whose primary function has been described (Chapter VI) 
as “administrator of the instructional program.” To make it 
possible for the principal to devote his major efforts to this 
most important activity, the routine administration of the school 
building (Chapter VI) is to be delegated by the principal to the 
assistant principal. The principal under this plan becomes the 
responsible agent for the successful administration of the in- 
structional program within the building. These duties may be 
further detailed as: 

1. Knowing what the course of study contains; 

2. Knowing the degree of efficiency in putting into effect the 
course that has been adopted as standard; 

3. Knowing the standard method of achieving standard effi- 
ciency ; 

4. Knowing the standard equipment, supplies, and organiza- 
tions related to the above; 

5. Directing teachers in putting the above into effect; 

6. Measuring the actual efficiency of instruction achieved; 

7. Locating low points, diagnosing causes, and applying reme- 
dies when this is possible; 

8. Calling for assistance from directors of instruction in diag- 
nosis and remedial work when needed; 

9. Locating and reporting “high spots”; 

10. Discovering, formulating, and reporting difficulties or prob- 
lems in need of scientific investigation ; 

11. Making suggestions for the possible improvement of in- 
struction. 


Key Teachers.—In the administration of the instructional pro- 
gram the principal shall be assisted by agents appointed for a 
specific purpose, and for a limited time. They shall be known 
as key teachers. They are to be agents of exceptional achieve- 
ment who are specially competent in the principles, techniques, 
and methods to be employed and who shall serve as demonstration 
teachers and as aids to the other teachers in the building. The 
key teacher is distinctly an administrative agent and is to be 
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selected by and to be under the complete control of the building 
principal. The position of key teacher carries with it no impu- 
tation of permanency but shall change directly with method and 
subject. The activity may be considered as a permanent part of 
the administrative organization, but the agents will change ac- 
cording to the need. 


Method of Procedure—The method of procedure in respect to 
creative and administrative supervision shall be as follows: 

1. Upon the basis of careful research and experimentation, 
improved courses of study, improved procedures, and improved 
standards are devised by a director of instruction. 

2. When such products are ready for submission to the ad- 
ministration, the assistant superintendent in charge of instruc- 
tion will report to the superintendent and, upon receiving his 
approval, will appear before the executive council and present 
the products, together with supporting evidence of improvement. 

3. The products will be either approved, referred back for 
modification, or rejected. 

4, If rejected, the instructional project terminates. 

5. If sent back for modification, the process of research 
and experimentation must be repeated until the objections are 
met. 

6. When accepted, the project is referred to the administra- 
tive council for criticism and suggestions. The consideration 
of the project is laid over until the principals have had time to 
submit the same to the teachers in their buildings. 

7. The criticisms and suggestions by the teachers in any build- 
ing are organized and reported by the principal to the adminis- 
trative council. 

8. The administrative council and the director of instruction 
concerned shall discuss the criticism and suggestions made by 
the teachers and report to the executive council with their sug- 
gestions and recommendations. 

9. Again the executive council will either accept, reject, or 
report back, either to the administrative council or to the direec- 
tor of instruction. 

10. The process of consideration and modification shall be 
repeated until, in the judgment of the superintendent, a project 
has reached a stage which warrants its adoption for administra- 
tion. 

11. After the project has been adopted as a standard pro- 
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cedure, it is transmitted by executive order to the principals for 
administration. 

12. The director of instruction has no further responsibility 
for administration. He must be ready, however, to furnish, upon 
call, to the principal such explanations, such aid in the training 
of key teachers, such demonstration and such advice, as the 
principals may request. 

13. The principals themselves are responsible for their own 
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Fig. 14.—THE HAMTRAMCK, MICHIGAN, ORGANIZATION OF INSTRUCTION. 


understanding of the project, and this self-training in understand- 
ing may cover a short or a long period, but is not to be con- 
strued as essentially the responsibility of the directors of instruc- 
tion. 

14. As soon as possible the principal shall report the plan in 
effective operation. 

15. As soon thereafter as possible the principal shall be re- 
sponsible for the gathering of data upon the working of this 
project and shall submit such data, together with his criticisms, 
suggestions, and recommendations to the superintendent for con- 
sideration. 
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16. These data, interpreted also by the instruction depart- 
ment, shall also form the basis for appraisal by the superin- 
tendent, except at such times as in his judgment it shall be 
necessary to initiate an independent appraisal. 

17. In accordance with the provisions of Chapter VI, pages 
101-103, the teaching agents are not restricted to the methods 
suggested in the project, if they are able to develop a better 
technique for attaining the defined objectives, provided they 
make formal application for permission to vary. 

The organization of administration and creative instruction is 
shown graphically in the accompanying diagram. [Figure 14.] 


Summary of the Hamtramck plan. 1. The six-three- 
three plan has been selected as the basic educational or- 
ganization. 

2. All administrative and complementary activities are 
centralized under the superintendent. 

3. A specific procedure has been adopted to provide for 
the coordination and improvement of all supervisory ac- 
tivities. 

4. There are two types of supervision: (1) administra- 
tive supervision, which is under principals and deals with 
direction and appraisal; and (2) creative supervision, 
which is under departments of instruction and deals with 
research and creative improvement. 

5. Principals are responsible for the administration of 
the instructional program within their buildings. 

6. Departmental supervisors are not responsible for the 
appraisal of teachers, and give aid only ‘‘on eall.’’ 

7. Creative teachers are allotted special time for the 
development of instructional projects. 

8. Key teachers serve as administrative supervisory 
agents for purposes of demonstration and special aid to 
other teachers. 

9. Duties are assigned to supervisory officers upon a 
functional basis. 

Chapter summary. A considerable body of illustrative 
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materials has been presented in this and the preceding 
chapter to indicate current practice in the organization of 
supervision. The plans of supervision for the following 
cities have been described: Detroit, Michigan; Seattle, 
Washington; Cleveland, Ohio; San Francisco, California; 
Cambridge, Massachusetts; St. Louis, Missouri; Spokane, 
Washington; Long Beach, California; Madison, Wiscon- 
sin; and Hamtramck, Michigan.‘ The ten cities chosen 
are fairly typical and illustrate most of the practices of 
supervision found in the country at large. While no per- 
fect illustration of extrinsic-dualistic supervision is con- 
tained herein, evidences of this concept and its effect upon 
the organization of supervision may be discerned through- 
out. Detroit, Spokane, and Long Beach are probably the 
most typical illustrations of the line-and-staff plans of 
supervision, and Seattle, Cleveland, and San Francisco 
the most typical of the coordinate divisional plan of super- 
vision. The Hamtramck system combines features found 
in both the coordinate and line-and-staff types. Whatever 
the type of organization hit upon, one is impressed by the 
great amount of honest effort given to the delimitation of 
the functions of teachers, principals, and supervisors. 
Upon analysis, the several plans of supervision presented 
in this chapter seem to conform very well to the general 
trend of organization discussed in earlier chapters of this 
volume. Special supervision for special subjects is pro- 
vided in each instance, which is taken to mean that special 
supervision is valuable. Special supervision for academic 
subjects is not so well established in general practice but 
is well illustrated by the practice of the St. Louis, Cleve- 
land, Hamtramck, and Detroit plans of supervision. The 
most common plan of providing special supervision for 


11 A very superior statement which was received too late to be 
included herein was one supplied by Superintendent J. W. Asbury, 
East Chicago, Indiana. 
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academie subjects in the elementary grades is the employ- 
ing of grade supervisors, particularly for kindergartens 
and the primary grades. The practices of these cities in 
the employment of special supervisors for special subjects 
and divisional supervisors for academic subjects tallies 
very well with the practice of the country as a whole. Risk 
found that the number of cities of 20,000 to 500,000 in 
population, employing special supervision for special sub- 
jects, averages from 66 per cent of all school systems for 
home economics to 94 per cent in the case of music? A 
study by Neidert of the supervision of academic subjects 
in cities of 100,000 in population and over indicates that 
forty-four cities employ 52.5 supervisors of academic sub- 
jects, the average being approximately one per city, with 
science first in the number of supervisors employed and 
mathematics last. Harris found that a considerable num- 
ber of the cities included in his study employed grade 
supervisors. What these data really mean is that two 
systems of special supervision, namely, special supervisors 
for special subjects and grade supervisors for academic 
subjects, particularly in elementary grades, are now em- 
ployed. Whether this practice is the best one or not is 
somewhat open to question. 

While the functions of special supervisors are variously 
defined by the plans of supervision reproduced herein, they 
seem to be most generally defined as consulting experts, 
advisers, and. helpers, operating in special fields for the 
suecess and efficiency of which they are held responsible. 
In some school systems more emphasis is placed upon class- 
room visitation than in others. Detroit and Hamtramck, 
for example, place less emphasis upon this feature of special 
supervision than the average school system, and St. Louis 
places more. These differences in practice seem to repre- 


4 Based upon Risk’s data, Chap. IT. 
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sent a conflict of two ideals, namely, (1) supervision as 
research and (2) supervision as teacher-helping. The Long 
Beach plan has tried to harmonize the two ideals. Besides 
those functions of special supervisors already mentioned, a 
number of others are given: demonstration teaching, hold- 
ing teachers’ meetings, group and individual conferences, 
recommending teachers, selecting textbooks, determining 
methods of teaching, making courses of study, and general 
responsibility for the training of teachers in service. These 
functions are essentially those given in Chapter IV. 

In every instance the principal is supposed to assume 
considerable responsibility for the supervision of instruc- 
tion. Principals in Spokane, for example, are supervisors- 
in-chief, supreme in their schools, directly responsible to 
the superintendent of schools. In Long Beach, principals 
are expected to visit classes, rate teachers, hold conferences, 
hold teachers’ meetings, utilize the bulletin in service of 
the central office, keep records of supervisory visits, and 
maintain balance between departments in the course of 
study. St. Louis principals are supervisors as well as ad- 
ministrators and responsible for the instructional condi- 
tions within their respective buildings. Madison principals 
are not only responsible for the instructional conditions 
within their own building but may become special super- 
visors as well. In Hamtramck, principals place plans 
of instruction in operation and also appraise the re- 
sults. 

The data presented in Chapter III, it will be recalled, 
indicated that principals devote a considerable amount of 
time to the supervision of instruction. The principals of 
Seattle and Detroit, for example, devote 32 and 36 per cent 
of their time respectively to this activity. Risk found that 
91 per cent of the principals reporting in his study super- 
vise academic subjects taught in their buildings, and as 
many as 58 per cent supervise special subjects. Crouch 
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found that 31 per cent of the principals reporting in his 
study have final authority over the supervision of instruc- 
tion, 44 per cent share this responsibility, 16 per cent 
initiate supervisory activities, and only 9 per cent have no 
responsibility whatever for this activity. Both theory and 
practice seem to agree in making the principal responsible 
for the instructional conditions in his building. 

Most school systems have come to employ three distinct 
eroups of supervisory officials, namely, superintendents or 
assistant superintendents, principals, and special super- 
visors. The employment of more than one group of super- 
visors has brought about certain very definite problems of 
relationships already pointed out by Superintendent 
Gosling in his introduction to the Madison plan. The 
status of these three groups of supervisory officials varies 
considerably from city to city. Spokane, Long Beach, St. 
Louis, Hamtramck, Seattle, and Detroit have defined their 
interrelationships in some detail. In Detroit, for example, 
special supervisors are coordinate with principals respon- 
sible to the superintendent of schools; in St. Louis, super- 
visors are consulting experts, working within the school 
building under the direction of the school principal, whose 
decision is final on all issues; and in Cleveland, the arrange- 
ment is a cooperative one, but “‘supervisors have no author- 
ity to interfere with the work of either the teacher, prin- 
cipals, or assistant superintendents, in whose schools they 
may be working.’’ While it is difficult to indicate what 
the exact status of each of these officials should be, it would 
seem. best to recognize the principle of alternate leadership, 
subordinating neither group to the other, but recognizing 
the peculiar contribution which each has to make, and mak- 
ing it possible for each to make this contribution. The 
principal should be supreme in the administration of in- 
struction, and the supervisor supreme in handling instruc- 
tional problems; each given full freedom to exercise this 
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authority under the direction of the superintendent of 
schools. 

For answers to other questions, such as, ‘‘ How much time 
should the principal: give to the supervision of instruc- 
tion?’’ and ‘‘What specific supervisory functions should 
the principal perform?’’ little information is contained 
in most of the statements reproduced herein. Similarly, 
very few offer detailed information about the relation of 
the superintendent of schools to the supervision of instruc- 
tion. He is, however, referred to as the administrative 
head of the school system directing the department of in- 
struction. The part he should play in the supervision of 
instruction, the time he should give to such activities, and 
what specific duties he should discharge, are ordinarily 
not discussed. Hamtramck, however, specifies a definite 
procedure in the administration of supervision including 
the activities of the superintendent. 


CHAPTER VIII 
THE ORGANIZATION OF SUPERVISION IN SMALL SCHOOL SYSTEMS 


The principles of organization for small school systems 
are not greatly different from those for large school sys- 
tems. As a matter of fact, they are much the same. In 
the large school system, with a large administrative staff, 
there is greater specialization, while in the small school 
system, with a small staff, one individual is ordinarily 
charged with many responsibilities. Frequently, the first 
official of the very small school system is by force of cireum- 
stances superintendent, supervisor, principal, and teacher. 
There may be less personal conflict in an administrative 
situation of this type, but functions and functional rela- 
tionships remain very much the same. 

Supervision in small school systems a_ difficult 
problem. Deffenbaugh? points out that supervision in 
small school systems is a difficult matter : 


One of the difficult problems that many superintendents in 
smaller cities are called upon to solve is that of providing ade- 
quate and economical supervision of instruction. They must de- 
cide how many supervisors and how many teachers and non- 
teaching principals there should be in proportion to the number 
of teachers employed. No general rule can be laid down. In 
practice, however, there are in cities between 10,000 and 30,000 
population one supervisor, not including the superintendent of 
schools, to every 30 teachers, and one principal teaching not 


*W. S. Deffenbaugh, ‘‘ Administration of Schools in the Smaller 
Cities,’’ U.S. Bureau of Education Bulletin, No. 2, 1922, p. 58. 
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more than half time to every 26 teachers; and in cities of between 
5,000 and 10,000 population there is one supervisor to every 
28 teachers and one principal not teaching more than half time 
to every 39 teachers. 


Many writers overlook the difficulties attached to the 
administration and supervision of the small school system. 
It is a natural tendency in discussing supervision to de- 
scribe the superior practices which characterize large school 
systems, and to neglect the small schools with their inade- 
quate personnel, inferior equipment, and severe teaching 
problems. Nevertheless, these small school systems out- 
number many times the large school systems. It is, there- 
fore, a matter of importance in a book on the subject, 
organization of supervision, to consider supervision as it 
exists in the small school, whatever its weakness may be 
when contrasted with large city practices. 

The pages to follow will consider the problem of the 
organization of small city supervision under five chief 
headings: (1) the present supervisory situation in village 
school systems; (2) the reformation of village supervision ; 
(3) the present supervisory situation in small city school 
systems; (4) conventional plans for securing supervision 
in small city systems; and (5) the reformation of small 
city supervision. 


I. Tue Present Supervisory SITUATION IN VILLAGE 
ScHOOL SYSTEMS 


The discussion may well be introduced by giving 
two illustrations of the supervisory situation in village 
school systems. Each is fairly characteristic of conditions 
which are likely to prevail in school systems of similar 
magnitude. In each case the plan of organization is pre- 
sented according to a statement made by the superintendent 
in charge. 
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A typical village supervisory organization. 


I am superintendent of schools at C. K., a city of some two 
thousand inhabitants, located in the southeastern part of the 
State in an agricultural community with fully one-half of the 
high school students coming from outlying country districts. 

The teaching staff consists of a superintendent and seventeen 
teachers. We have two school buildings, a large brick structure 
in which the white grade school and high school are housed, and 
a small school for colored children. We follow the 8-4 plan. 
We have eight teachers in our white grade school, two colored 
teachers at the colored school, and seven high school teachers. 
We have neither a grade nor high school principal, but are 
all working under one head, the superintendent. All teachers 
are directly responsible to the superintendent for both class- 
room work and matters of discipline. 

As superintendent, I am responsible to the board of educa- 
tion for the work of all departments. My time is divided into 
three divisions. I teach three hours per day, spend about three 
hours on clerical work required of a principal, and devote 
about two hours to supervision. 

We have one teacher in our high school department who su- 
pervises the music in the grades. She outlines the music work 
week by week and visits each room one period per week, teach- 
ing and planning the work for each teacher. Our teacher of home 
economics and our manual training teacher also teach classes 
in sewing and manual training respectively, twice each week in 
the seventh and eighth grades. 

In our grade school definite outlines are given out each six 
weeks, and by studying the outlines carefully, the work of the 
teacher can be easily checked. If I am in doubt as to the method 
or the ability of a certain teacher, I usually tell her a day ahead 
that I will visit her class, thus giving her ample time to show 
her best work. 

All textbooks are selected by the superintendent, while the 
school supplies are selected by the superintendent and teachers 
working together. 

I have my own course of study which I have made after ex- 
tensive reading, and a library of reference books backing up 
these outlines has helped me greatly in putting across my ideas, 
as well as helping the teachers to improve their classroom 
methods. 
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In our high school we use the hour schedule, our school being 
divided into five periods of 65 minutes each, with a sixth period 
of thirty minutes for extra-curricular activities. We have a 
regular study-hall teacher, thus allowing the six assistants to 
teach five full periods per day. 

Each high school teacher is given full charge of her department 
and is allowed to use her own ideas as to method of procedure. 
She is expected to cover the outline sent out by the State. 

The weakest point in our organization is the fact that the 
superintendent is carrying too great a load. Two years ago our 
high school enrollment was less than 100, and the work was easily 
handled by one man, but with the erection of a new building 
and the high standing which the school has attained, the enroll- 
ment has increased until a high school principal is needed. 

The only redeeming feature in this case is that there is no 
overlapping of duties, which so often causes friction in a small 
school system. 


Organization in a city of 2,000 inhabitants. 


The staff of the public schools consists of eight high-school and 
six grade teachers. This includes one special music teacher and 
supervisor. 

Our school is organized on the 6-6 system with an attempt at 
preserving a semblance of the senior and junior high-school 
system. We have a so-called senior high principal and a so- 
called junior high principal. The superintendent has closer 
contacts with the grade teachers than with the high-school teach- 
ers. In fact, it has been the custom for years to give more time to 
the supervision of the grade teachers than is given to the super- 
vision of the high-school teachers. 

In regard to the relation of the teachers to one another, much 
of the codperation is social in character. There is a tendency 
among the teachers to be more or less jealous of one another. 
Younger teachers are very often jealous of the older teachers in 
the system, and vice versa. There seems to be special depend- 
ency upon the superintendent for inspiration—too much for the 
ordinary small town system. 

The principals exercise practically no supervisory control over 
either the grade- or high-school teachers. All the supervision 
that is carried on is maintained by the superintendent. 

The high-school principal spends a part of his day in teaching 
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five classes. He conducts the general high-school assemblies in 
the morning and afternoon and oversees two study period as- 
semblies. This school official also keeps the senior-high-school 
records. 

The junior-high-school principal conducts six high-school reci- 
tations each day. She holds one study period for the general 
high-school assembly. As this official is also the head of the 
English department she uses two of the regular forty-minute 
periods in book-review conferences with her English students. 
She also conducts one general high-school study assembly. In 
addition to these duties she keeps the records of the junior high 
school. 

Bulletins of executive and a few of supervisory nature are sent 
out constantly from the superintendent’s office. Few teachers’ 
meetings of the formal kind are held. The county teachers’ 
institute is held annually and also once in each of the eight school 
months. Many of the teachers avail themselves of the oppor- 
tunities offered for carrying on extension work in some chosen 
field. Other than these meetings there is little attempt to improve 
the teachers in service. Five of the six grade teachers are old, 
ranging from the age of thirty-nme to sixty years. It would 
require a supervisory expert with great tact to actually super- 
vise teachers of that age and set habits. 


The supervisory situation brought out by these illustra- 
tions. These two descriptions, indicating how supervision 
is organized in village school systems, illustrate most of 
the conditions peculiar to schools of this type: (1) The 
teaching staff is relatively small, with ten to twenty 
teachers, or even less. (2) Where there is more than one 
building, the number of teachers housed in each building is 
usually small. Four to six teachers per building are very 
common. (3) The principal has practically a full teaching 
load. Most of the principal’s free time is spent upon 
administrative matters, clerical routine, and discipline. 
(4) The superintendent of schools frequently acts as the 
high-school principal. Such is the case in many small 
school systems. (5) Where the superintendent of schools 
is not the high-school principal, he assumes chief respon- 
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sibility for the supervision of instruction, especially in the 
elementary grades. High-school teachers frequently re- 
ceive little or no supervision. (6) There are usually no 
special supervisors. There may be, under favorable condi- 
tions, two or three special teachers of penmanship, art, 
music, physical education, home economics, or manual arts. 
Such are the conditions with which the average superin- 
tendent of a small school system is confronted. 

In contrasting this situation with that of small city school 
systems, to be discussed later in this chapter, it will be 
noticed that in the village system the superintendent has 
attempted to take charge of practically all administrative 
and supervisory duties in person, while in the small city 
system, the superintendent may delegate a large portion 
of his supervisory responsibilities to principals and super- 
visors. This difference in practice is characteristic of the 
change which ordinarily takes place as school systems 
evolve from the village to the small city status. It is 
impossible, however, to draw any hard and fast lines 
between village supervisory organization on one hand and 
the small city supervisory organization on the other. Nu- 
merous factors enter into the situation, and it is quite 
possible to find villages of 2,000 inhabitants or even less, 
at a more advanced stage of supervisory organization than 
is found in many small cities of 5,000 and over. 

Unit of supervisory control. The superior status of the 
village school indicated in the closing sentence of the pre- 
ceding paragraph may be due to the greater vision and 
energy of the village superintendent in control, or it may 
with greater probability be due to organized contact with 
larger units of supervisory control such as the county or 
the state. Detailed discussion of the supervisory organiza- 
tion of these larger units is reserved to a later volume in 
the present series, but it is not out of place here to call 
attention to the advantages of supervisory specialization 
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which come to small school districts by virtue of codpera- 
tion or consolidation with other districts into larger ad- 
ministrative units. Our readers no doubt are familiar with 
the New England town and the western township types? 
of administrative organization, in which rural schools, by 
pooling their interests with each other and with central 
larger schools, receive the advantages of a more effective 
type of professional supervision. For many purposes the 
town and township units are still too small for the most 
effective and economical administration, and it is com- 
monly believed among school administrators * who have 
studied the situation, that the county unit of control is a 
superior unit so far as general administrative purposes are 
concerned. 

Advantageous as complete administrative consolidation 
may be, it is possible, even without it, for rural schools 
and small cities to profit by cooperation in the field of pro- 
fessional supervision; for example, by the organization of 
a supervisory union to administer a joint supervisory pro- 
eram under common supervisory officers. Even where 
the district system definitely prevails, there is a growing 
tendency on the part of counties and states to enlarge the 
seope of their supervisory activities, and to provide a 
number of special supervisory officers whose duties are as- 
sociated directly with the improvement of rural and small 
city schools. The State of Connecticut, for example, under- 
took (1924-25) to provide supervisory service for a hun- 
dred towns. Something of the scope of the resulting service 


See E. P. Cubberley, State School Administration (Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1927), pp. 185-200. 

* A number of important committees have recommended the ‘‘com- 
munity district’’ as an intermediate substitute between the township 
and county units. The community district is not so large as a county, 
but includes a group of local districts which are related by lines of 
transportation, trade, and social relations. See Rural School Survey 
of New York State (Ithaca, 1922). 
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is 


indicated by the plan of work* described by W. S. 


Dakin, Regional Supervisor for the Central Region of 
Connecticut. .A portion of his report follows: 


The general plan of work for a year has been: 
To visit all schools at least once, with return visits where con- 
ditions are unsatisfactory, or where new and interesting prob- 
lems are being worked out. 
To spend several days with each supervisor: 
(a) in visiting his schools 
(6) in office conference on problems and progress 
(c) in attending two or more teachers’ meetings and giving 
detailed criticism on observations. 
To meet some members of the school committee and citizens 
in each district. 
To make intensive study of one- and two-room schools and 
single grades in each district: 
(a) as bases for improvement of our general procedure in 
methods and subject matter 
(b) in order to give more definite and helpful suggestions 
to each supervisor. 
Frequently to issue circulars and bulletins: 
(a) bearing on observations of schools 
(b) summarizing reports of supervisors 
(c) statistical studies of teachers and pupils 
(d) notices of useful books, methods, and devices 
(e) schools worthy of visitation 
(f) candidates available 
(g) pointing out possible lines for improvement. 


Besides the general objective special emphasis has been placed 


on: 


(a) teaching silent reading in Grades I, II, and III 

(6) organization of one-room schools on the basis of in- 
dividual needs and progress _ 

(c) organization of graded schools into three or more divisions 
according to subjects and pupil abilities 

(d) increasing the supply of supplementary reading and 
reference material for Grades VI to VIII. 


*Report of the Board of Education of the State of Connecticut 


to 


the Governor (Hartford, 1925), p. 285. 
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Falls® found that the various states of the Union were 


actively engaged in high-school supervision, many of the 
duties going far beyond the limitations of the pure inspec- 


tion which characterized the earlier efforts of the states. 


Table 82 shows a distribution of the most important activi- 
ties engaged in by visiting state supervisors. 


TaBLE 82.—IreEms Wuicu Form THE Basis oF STATE SUPER- 


States 

Pi CremerAl GQUIPIGICNG wo sis ie oases OF bee tale eee ewes 47 
PELIAGUTALONY PAD DAPALUIS ) 0. casey ee ele sy ek adic oars AT 
Rime SIRO DINOS Wii caret aliesier tte eo sere P eect aera de: see el 46 
EOE ATUL CATLOIN Lee oe nas sin ae aoe Ok 0) sas ao a ol etn delice g Aerio 46 
Dapoeerit standards are: met. vcr 2... e's bie oo eels 2 eaters 45 
6. Encourage needed improvements ...............05. 4-4 
eee OUrSO. OL iStOd yrs eat aes eae ta Ce ee ate Ad. 
BeeNaVish With: SCHOO! AULNOTILICS 24%. coe. asin cee cniare 44. 
Gan Oinalitvwol tenehimo acca cre cc atic ce bw stan atrmeeteiars 43 
10. Encouragement of schools to meet standards ........ 42 
wit Improvement or imstruction: << sco 15 .h'sc%'s ias'sinele eee 42 
Dee TALLY TOL LEACH ETE cece al totet ais ash ces er gietn + a) eatin 39 
rae COU UMOALIONY. 1c sjeta sae toieas sates, sicts w'slavUiaivis win etary wictera Ate 37 
WAe OC assteallomt OL PUplisn. calc sun wna seis eh ssie tech cree 37 
i eattendme educational. meetings So. ace + «as a clon ae 36 
Lor emprovement of School “spivit (9) ous awe vawls eale ewe ae 33 
17. Accrediting with colleges or universities ............ 32 
OMLOLOGE AE SCHOO t ured os dag a bio ce msiace aleina cea cheer ete 31 
Berere OUOUEL. Oly ITIL hie Gis iereis “ste sve 2om Sdetoie Pa clas tne ie caeey 28 
Ctra se MICRLCTEOL Cane «ais sale tay) ot cancel euhd ales eaten ep 28 
uyeeoeck uniformity: atone, schools’ 707. ..5. 4. sls en as ce 24 
ccm Pacnity. OfganizatiOns) Vsas..< see aan <5 roe ee ee ae 24 
23. Devoting time to public addresses ..............00. 24 
24, Recommendation of legislation ............ceseeees 19 
25. Conduct series conference meetings with principals 


visory ACTIVITY BY VISITING SUPERVISORS IN 47 STATES 
After Falls 


reins WA OYE et oc gree eth gPRIR ip Re lp gD ell Al han ii eR AR ar Ran 17 


°J. D. Falls, Job Analysis of State High School Supervisor in the 
United States (George Peabody College for Teachers, 1926), pp. 
52-88. ; 
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TABLE 82—Continued 


— States 

26. Advise with authorities concerning organization and 

AUMIINISEP ALON Wedaile 0:3 hice oielols ote rear cee Rae ne eee 15 
aio Inspect ‘high-school wecords \ crac. = ere nese eer 12 
28. Checking school against office records .............- 10 
29.. “Check (on “attitudes oL community =. icone sere ee 8 
30. Emphasizing supervision of instruction by principal. 6 
olsriGheck fon Teaching MOade.swesncdeces see ae ee ene 6 
dow Lak 40 pupils ani assemply.). 5... 6e ec prmc nee 2 
Soo HOheCk om NAPKIN SYStEMEs vs ete te tee ee 1 
34, Examine daily assignment cards of all pupils ....... Al 
oe oneck Immoral SLANGATUS 1. wisle. ns mec ue eee ee 1 
36. Take charge of class and question pupils ........... 1 
37. Attend parent-teacher associations ...............6. a 


II. THe REFORMATION OF VILLAGE SUPERVISION 


Judged by the facts and statements which have ap- 
peared in the preceding section, the most effective way to 
reform the present shortcomings of professional super- 
vision in rural villages is to incorporate them into larger 
units of administrative control. Theoretically, this solu- 
tion answers most of the problems which have been raised 
concerning the supervision of rural schools. There is, more- 
over, ample evidence to indicate the value of rural school 
supervision under state or county control. It is beyond 
the scope of the present book to make more than passing 
mention of this evidence. Some of the more outstanding 
examples of beneficial rural school supervision, together 
with citations to the references which describe the super- 
visory procedures in detail, are the following: (1) the 
Grantville supervisory unit, Garrett County, Maryland; ° 
(2) the Bureau County, Illinois, plan;* (8) county super- 

°M. Clarice Bersch, ‘‘ Making the Most of Supervision,’’? Maryland 
School Bulletin, Vol. 3, Sept., 1925. 

* Katherine M. Cook, ‘‘ Supervision in Rural Schools,’’ U. 8. Bureau 


of Education Bulletin, No. 10, 1922, pp. 50-57. (See also numerous 
other illustrations. ) 
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vision in Alabama;® (4) the Pittman zone plan of super- 
vision;® and (5) supervision in Oakland and McComb 
Counties, Michigan.*° 

The results in improved teaching which have followed 
the introduction of professional supervision under the 
county-unit plans indicated above, present a cogent argu- 
ment in favor of supervisory units which are larger than 
the village district. The reformation of village supervision 
is in large degree dependent upon setting up contact with 
external aid. This is particularly true of the expert serv- 
ices which are attached to special supervision. The possi- 
bilities of improvement which le in the hands of local 
officers, such as the superintendent of schools and the build- 
ing principals, are essentially the same as those which 
characterize small cities, a matter of consideration to which 
we will now turn. 


Ill. Tur PRESENT SUPERVISORY SITUATION IN SMALL CITY 
ScHooLt SYSTEMS 


The discussion of the supervisory situation in small city 
systems will be introduced, as was the discussion of the 
supervisory situation in village schools, by two illustrations 
of present practice. The population of one city (7,000) is — 
near the lower level of the group of small cities; the popu- 
lation of the other city (25,000) illustrates very well the 
organization of supervision in small cities of greater popu- 
lation. Each is fairly typical of conditions which are likely 
to prevail in school systems of similar size. In each case 


®Florence N. Stubbs, ‘‘Some Fundamental Questions in Rural 
School Supervision,’’ Journal of Rural Education, Vol. 3, 1924, p. 425. 

°M. G. Pittman, The Value of School Supervision (Warwick and 
ork, )1921), 

70'W. C. Hoppes, ‘The Value of Supervision in the Rural Schools of 
Oakland County,’’ Michigan Education Association, Bulletin No. 7, 
June, 1926, pp. 14-25. 
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the plan of organization is presented according to a state- 
ment made by the superintendent in charge. 

1. Atypical small city organization. The following out- 
line gives a typical form of organization in a city of 7,000 
inhabitants. 


I. The physical equipment of the school system comprises 
five ward buildings housing grades from 1 to 5 inclusive, one 
junior high school housing 6, 7 and 8, and one senior high school 
housing grades 9 to 12 inclusive. <A principal in each of the 
above mentioned schools, together with four supervisors of the 
special subjects, health, physical education, music, and penman- 
ship and art, constitutes, with the superintendent, the supervisory 
staff of the system. 

II. The supervisors and principals are directly responsible 
to the superintendent, but the principal is an authority over the 
supervisors so far as the work in his building is concerned. The 
supervisors outline the work in their particular subjects, sub- 
mit the outlines to the superintendent for approval. One class 
period each week the supervisor teaches a class in each room 
while the teacher observes the work. The teacher then con- 
tinues to teach the work the remainder of the week following 
the outlines submitted by the supervisor. 

III. The building principal is wholly responsible for the con- 
duct of his own building. Much freedom is given the principal 
by the superintendent. The principals of the junior and senior 
high schools are expected to spend the majority of the school day 
in inspection and supervision. The other principals having teach- 
ing duties spend very little time in supervision. In the senior 
high school the principal spends about one-fourth of his time 
in supervision of instruction. 

IV. University extension courses are given each year, which 
are attended by approximately one-fourth of the teachers. 
Building teachers’ meetings are held monthly at which school 
problems are discussed. These are the activities intended for 
the improvement of teachers in service. Each year when the 
matter of selecting of teachers arises the superintendent confers 
with the principal and asks for recommendations as to reémploy- 
ment of teachers then in his building. He also discusses the 
qualifications and asks for judgments on new applicants. The 
selection of textbooks, not authorized by the state, is left to the 
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building principal and teachers. Such selection is then sub- 
mitted to the superintendent for approval. The teachers are 
wholly responsible to the principal. Teachers are free to suggest 
changes in policies and methods. In the conduct of individual 
classroom instruction the teacher is free to follow the method 
that gets best results for her. All teachers are required to attend 
general or building teachers’ meetings. There is an excellent 
morale existing in both the student body and teacher corps, but 
too little supervision is given by the superintendent and principal. 


2. Asupervisory organization in a city of 25,000 inhabi- 
tants. ne 


I, Superintendent’s Staff. 

A. Secretary who has charge of office work. 

B. School nurse who examines all elementary school pupils 
regularly for physical irregularities, and has general 
charge of functional hygiene. Responsible only to the 
superintendent. 

C. Primary reading supervisor who has charge of all instruc- 
tion. 

D. Physical directors—one man and one woman who conduct 
regular classes in high schools and junior high school and 
who supervise the work of the teachers in physical train- 
ing in the grades. Responsible to high school and junior 
principals for work in these divisions. 

EK. Music supervisors—one man and one woman who work in 
all the divisions of the system under the same conditions 
as the physical directors. 

F. Art supervisor—who works in each elementary school 
building under the direction of each principal. 

II. Building Principal. The building principals in all ele- 
mentary schools are also almost full-time teachers. Their duties 
are largely those of managers. They have no time for super- 
vision, or for teachers’ meetings other than for administrative 
purposes, for visitation, consultation, or inspection. They have 
no voice in the election of teachers. They may recommend text- 
books for adoption and requisition equipment and _ supplies. 
Methods and courses of study are usually imposed from above, 
though occasional general conferences are called for the dis- 
cussion of these. 

III. The principal of the junior high school (so-called though 
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it is merely the 7th and 8th grades departmentalized) has 
about half of her time for principal’s duties. She teaches the 
other half. She makes some attempt to visit and hold con- 
ferences with individual teachers. She may recommend text- 
books and requisition equipment and supplies. 

IV. The principal of the senior high school has practically 
all of his time for principal’s duties. He has an assistant prin- 
cipal in his office on full time to take care of office routine. He 
is able to plan and execute a careful plan of supervision which 
includes visitation, conference, teachers’ meetings, prescribed 
readings, recommendations for summer work, revision of method, 
organization of courses of study, selection of textbooks and ma- 
terial supplies and equipment. He has a voice in the selection of 
teachers. 

V. ‘The teacher in the elementary grades and junior high 
school has very little to say about textbooks, supplies, equipment, 
method, course of study, or instructional policies. He is respon- 
sible to the principal and supervisor, and is much circumscribed 
by superimposed instruction. He is compelled to attend teach- 
ers’ meetings. The teacher in the senior high schools recom- 
mends textbooks after examination by submitting the copy. The 
recommendation is usually approved. Supplies and equipment 
are requisitioned each week by the teacher. He is required to 
study instructional problems, and even administrative policies 
are discussed and settled. The teacher has some voice in the 
settlement of these problems. The departments have conferences 
in which a teacher may sit. In these conferences problems are 
solved. The solutions are then turned over to the principal for 
approval. The high school teachers are responsible directly to the 
principal. 

VI. The system is strong in that the government is strongly 
centralized in the lower grades where the turnover of both teach- 
ers and principals is rapid. The turnover down there might 
not be so rapid if the workers were given more responsibility 
and made to feel a greater importance. In the upper grades 
where the turnover is relatively slow, the superintendent recog- 
nizes that he may ask for and receive dependable advice from 
experts in each line. The entire system, however, needs a more 
clearly defined system of supervision. 


The supervisory situation brought out by these illustra- 
tions. The plan most frequently followed in cities of the 
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foregoing type is to provide special supervision for special 
subjects and general supervision for academic subjects. 
There are usually six or eight elementary-school buildings, 
one or more junior-high-school buildings, and a senior-high- 
school building, each with a principal. The principal may 
or may not be responsible for the instructional conditions 
within his building. He frequently is not. The organiza- 
tion is usually of the external-dualistie type in which super- 
vision is looked upon as something extra, not basic; as 
supplementary to the essentials of a good school organiza- 
tion. Teachers serve two masters, special supervisor and 
principal. In as much as these cities rely almost entirely 
upon their own supervisory resources, the problem of super- 
visory organization is much the same as that of large city 
school systems. The two chief weaknesses in organization 
usually are lack of preliminary planning and lack of 
properly trained administrators. 


LV. CONVENTIONAL PLANS FOR SECURING SUPERVISICN IN 
SMALL City Systems 


Before turning to a discussion of the reorganization of 
Supervision in small school systems it may be well to ex- 
amine conventional plans for securing supervision in such 
systems. The plans proposed represent honest attempts 
to meet a difficult situation. While the material has been 
prepared with the small city school system in mind, in the 
absence of a well developed unit system of supervision for 
village schools, many of the suggestions contained herein 
may be looked upon as temporarily applicable to schools of 
this sort as well as to small city school systems. Four 
plans are now commonly used for securing supervision in 
small cities: (1) a supervising, or non-teaching principal 
for each building; (2) a principal who supervises three or 
four buildings; (3) general supervisors, e.g., of primary 
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grades, grammar grades, or upper grades; (4) special 
teachers traveling from building to building. 

Supervision through supervising principals. Deffen- 
baugh 7* discusses the supervising principal as follows: 


The plan to be followed depends upon conditions. In cities 
having buildings of 16 or more rooms each, the best plan is 
to have a supervising principal for each building, but in cities 
having small buildings of 8 or 10 rooms each it is very doubtful 
whether a board of education can justify the expenditure neces- 
sary to employ a supervisory principal for each building. If, 
for instance, there are six school buildings of ten rooms each, 
and if there is a supervising principal in charge of each building, 
the cost of such supervision would be about $12,000 a year, 
while the cost of instruction would be about $75,000. If to the 
$12,000 there be added $5,000 for the salary of the superin- 
tendent of schools and $6,000 for supervisors of the special sub- 
jects, the total cost of supervision would be $23,000, or about 
one-third of the amount expended for instruction. It would seem 
in this hypothetical case that too much is spent on the super- 
visory force in proportion to the amount spent for teaching. 

The plan of dividing a city into districts each containing sey- 
eral small buildings and of employing a supervising principal 
for each district, while not ideal, has been made effective in 
some cities. ; 

Since the tendency is to erect larger elementary school build- 
ings so as to reduce the number of small buildings, thereby 
making the schools more efficient, the problem of supervision 
can be solved by placing a supervising principal in charge of 
each building. In most cities having only 20 or 25 elementary 
teachers all the children could be housed in one building, thus 
making it possible for the superintendent to do all the super~ 
visory work; that is, if he is provided with clerical assistance. 

In the cities that have supervising principals or teaching prin- 
cipals in charge of each of the elementary schools or of a group 
of elementary schools, everything possible should be done to 
economize the principal’s time, so that he may be free to give 
practically all of it to his supervision, or if he has to teach so 
that he may give his attention to his classes without being inter- 


4 Deffenbaugh, op. cit., pp. 58-59. 
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rupted by telephone calls, which in many school systems require 
much of the principal’s time to answer. These calls are per- 
mitted to come at any moment, and if the principal is visiting a 
classroom, he must leave to answer the telephone, or if teaching 
he must leave his class. This nuisance has been lessened to a 
certain extent in some schools by appointing a pupil to answer 
the telephone, but in a majority of cases the principal himself is 
wanted by some parent or other person. 


One fact frequently overlooked in estimating the cost 
of supervision by the principal of a small school is the 
proportionately small amount of time needed for super- 
vision. If teachers in small schools and larger schools are 
to receive approximately equal amounts of supervision, 
principals of small schools with fewer teachers need less 
total time for supervision than principals of large schools 
with many teachers. To free the principal of a six-teacher 
school of all teaching responsibilities in order that he may 
devote his time to supervision is neither wise nor economi- 
eal. The amount of freedom that the principal is given 
from teaching for supervision should depend upon the num- 
ber of teachers supervised. No school system is so small 
or so poor that it cannot afford some time for supervision. 

Supervision through general supervisors. Many cities 

employ general supervisors: primary, grammar grade, and 
upper grade supervisors to assist in the supervision of the 
‘‘regular’’ elementary-school studies. Such supervisors are 
charged with various responsibilities. In some cases the 
general supervisor is a Ssemiadministrative official assuming 
the responsibilities of an assistant superintendent. As such, 
she has both supervisory and administrative authority and 
is the administrative superior of the principal. In other 
schools the functions of the general supervisor are nonad- 
ministrative, limited to the supervision of instruction. 
Again, the supervision of instruction may be divided among 
a number of general and special supervisors. Considering 
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the high degree of specialization introduced during recent 
years into the regular studies—reading, spelling, arithme- 
tic, ete.—this division of elementary-school subjects into so- 
ealled special subjects and ‘‘regular’’ subjects hardly seems 
defensible. One subject seems to permit of about as much 
specialization as another. The greatest shortcoming of the 
plan of employing a general supervisor to do classroom 
visitation is that it constitutes in a large degree a duplica- 
tion of the functions of the principal who likewise is a 
generalist and who should have as a chief assignment the 
supervision of instruction. The presence of a general 
supervisor usually reflects the presence of poorly qualified 
principals. Unfortunately, in many school systems the 
principal has not yet attained proficiency as a supervisor. 

If the superintendent thinks that he must be assisted in 
the discharge of his supervisory responsibilities, an effective 
plan is to appoint an assistant superintendent who is 
trained in methods of research, curriculum construction, 
and teaching procedures, to act as director of research and 
chairman of the department of special supervision. It is 
a well-known fact that many new services have come to 
demand a share of the superintendent’s time: educational 
tests and measurements, intelligence testing, curriculum 
construction, educational guidance and pupil accounting, 
research and the experimental study of teaching proce- 
dures, ete. In the large school system each of these services 
has its own department and its own corps of specialists. 
Such specialization is, of course, out of the question in the 
small school system. But this does not mean that nothing 
can be done. A generalist trained in supervisory work, 
where the system can afford one, can be of real assistance. 
The several services here described, it should be noted, are 
quite different from those of classroom visitation and the 
direction of grade meetings which comprise the two chief 
functions of the average grade supervisor. These functions 
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should fall more largely upon building principa's. The 
thought is not that general supervisors are unnecessary, but 
that their functions need to be defined more clearly, and 
their activities harmonized more nearly with the best — 
principles of supervision. 

Supervision through traveling teachers. Many school 
systems employ traveling teachers who go from building to 
building teaching special classes on schedule. The travel- 
ing teacher is really not a regular teacher, and neither is 
she a genuine supervisor.. Deffenbaugh**? discusses the 
traveling teacher as follows: 


Supervision of the so-called special subjects is a misnomer in 
most of the smaller cities. Though called supervisors they are 
nothing but peripatetic teachers of music, art, and other subjects. 
By teaching a class once every two weeks or once a week they 
can accomplish little unless the regular classroom teacher is able 
to give additional instruction in these subjects. The supervisor 
should do more supervising and require more teaching in these 
subjects on the part of the regular teacher. If the supervisor, or 
special teacher as she is sometimes called, does all the teaching, 
the regular teacher will feel no responsibility, saying, “That is 
the work of the supervisor of music or art.” In a certain school 
that had employed a supervisor of penmanship for many years 
the scores made by the children in penmanship revealed that it 
was below the average. When the cause was sought for the 
rather poor showing as compared with other cities where no 
supervisors of penmanship were employed, it was discovered that 
the teachers depended almost entirely upon the supervisor for 
results. If this supervisor had supervised and held the teachers 
responsible the results would without doubt have been much 
better. In some cities where there are special teachers of musie¢ 
the results are poor because the teachers have few or no musi¢ 
lessons between the dates of the music teacher’s visits. 

The problem of teaching the special subjects may be solved by 
organizing the school so that the pupils from the first grade up 
have their recitations in arithmetic, history, geography, and the 
older subjects with one teacher and report to special teachers in 


* Deffenbaugh, op. cit., pp. 59-60. 
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other rooms for music, drawing, physical training, and the other 
new subjects. If an arrangement of this kind is made, the over- 
head charge of special supervision is eliminated. At Sewickley, 
Pa., for example, a few years ago the superintendent of schools 
after a visit to Gary, Ind., was convinced that he could introduce 
play, manual training, and home economics without employing 
supervisors of those subjects; so a program was arranged whereby 
the regular classroom teachers are kept occupied while pupils are 
receiving instruction in manual training and home economics, 
and while they are on the playground. To do this the work is 
departmentalized throughout the grades; that is, there are special 
teachers for music, drawing, manual training, home economics, 
and play. All the older subjects, as arithmetic, geography, and 
history, are taught by the regular classroom teacher. 


The great need for special supervision in small school 
systems. While the bringing together of more pupils into 
a single building and the departmentalization of teachers 
will doubtless do much to improve teaching conditions, 
such advances should not minimize the importance of spe- 
cial supervision. This point of view has been repeatedly 
taken in earlier chapters. Special supervision is very much 
needed in small school systems. The teachers are less 
experienced and less well trained. The question is, how 
can special supervision become a practical possibility ? 


V. Tue RerorMATION oF SMALL City SUPERVISION 


The need for interest in supervision by the superintend- 
ent. The superintendent must first of all be interested in 
supervision. Unfortunately, this cannot be said of all 
superintendents. The appointment of teachers, the build- 
ing of school buildings, the getting of money, and the . 
pleasing of the community absorb the time of many super- 
intendents of schools. There seems to be for these super- 
intendents a kind of fascination about building buildings, 
getting money, ete. Such activities apparently seem more 
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tangible and essential than the more direct task of seeing 
that good teaching is done. The superintendent is not 
wholly to blame for this condition. In the first place, many 
superintendents have been unwisely trained to believe that 
school building, finance, and personnel problems are first. 
All too frequently boards of education interest themselves 
primarily in these matters. The appointment of teachers, 
the building of school buildings, the getting of money, and 
keeping the community pleased are all very important mat- 
ters, but primarily the schools exist to educate boys and 
girls, and however important these accessories of education 
may be, they must be kept in a secondary position. The 
crucible of education is the classroom, and the superintend- 
ent’s chief interest, regardless of his supplementary duties, 
should ultimately end in teaching and the improvement of 
teaching. As the question of the assumption of super- 
visory duties by superintendents and principals was treated 
in some detail in Chapter III, it will not be necessary to 
treat it at greater length here. 

An example of supervisory reformation. In cities of 
from 2,000 to 5,000 inhabitants it is possible for an 
enterprising superintendent with considerable initiative to 
promote supervision to a fairly high level. As was sug- 
gested in the discussion given to the distribution of super- 
visory duties in Chapter III, it is essential for the super- 
intendent to take the leadership in planning supervision. 
Below is the outline of a plan for one year’s supervision 
which was made by a superintendent in a city of 3,500 
inhabitants, who became interested in improving the status 
of supervision in his school system. The plan is presented 
here not as ideal, but as being typical of the preliminary 
planning that is essential on the part of the superintendent 
of schools in a small town. Omitting a preliminary de- 
scriptive analysis of the community and the schools, the 
plan follows: 
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PLAN OF SUPERVISION IN A City oF 3,500 INHABITANTS FOR THE 


ScHoot YEAR 1927-28 * 


J. Major Objectives: 


5. 


6. 


. Reorganization of the course of study for negro schools 


Improvement of instruction in negro schools through 
closer supervision 

Measurement of the efficiency of negro instruction 
Improvement of language and mathematics in the white 
schools 

General improvement of the teaching art through more 
careful supervision in the white schools 

Check on the efficiency of supervisory procedure 


Il. Supervisory Organization: 


ig 


Authority will be centered in the superintendent who 
will act as general supervisor for both white and colored 
schools 

Principals of elementary, secondary, and high schools 
will act as supervisors in their departments or buildings 
Teachers of special subjects such as home economies, 
commercial subjects, music, drawing, and writing, will 
act as teacher-supervisors or traveling teachers 

A committee composed of the superintendent, various 
principals of white schools, special subject teachers, 
and one teacher from each department will first work 
out details for putting the supervisory procedure in op- 
eration 

The above committee will report its work to a meeting 
of the entire faculty of white teachers for discussion, 
alteration, and adoption 

The superintendent, principals of the negro schools, 
and one teacher from each negro school will proceed to 
organize the negro staff in the same way as with white 
teachers 

The above organization will give practically five super- 
visors for each white and colored school 


#2 Adapted from a description written by Superintendent M. B. 


Autry. 
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III. General outline of procedure: 
A. Improvement of language in the grades and high school 
1. Supervisors will study sources for most common 
errors in English and for language skills necessary 
to succeed in life 


2. Specific language objectives or abilities will be set 
up such as 
(a) Ability to carry on conversation without error 


3. Methods and devices for causing the above objectives 

to function 

(a) Administrative emphasis on the improvement of 
instruction 

(b) The enlistment of all teachers in correction of 
errors either spoken or written 

(c) Observation of good English week 

(d) Tabulation of errors made by pupils in oral or 
written language 

(e) Keeping of a notebook for themes, reports, and 
other written reports 

(f) Debates and conversations 

(g) Use of an English exercise book to check errors 


B. Improvement of mathematics through supervision 


1. A study of N. E. A. Superintendents’ Yearbooks 
and related literature will determine objectives such 
as 
(a) Ability to comprehend and interpret quantita- 

tive problems 
2. Methods and devices for obtaining the above objec- 
tives 
(a) Administrative emphasis on the improvement 
of instruction : 

(b) Careful attention in early grades to writing 
and reading numbers 

(c) Mastery and individual check of the forty-five 
and other combinations 

(d@) Attention to bridging tens, borrowing, difficult 
numbers 

(e) Survey of common mathematical errors 

(f) Mastery of multiplication tables. Check and 
test for accuracy and speed 
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(g) Special drill on all fundamental habits 

(h) Exercise book used for checking 

(i) Diagnostic and achievement tests 

(j) Better arrangement of materials in algebra and 
geometry 


C. Reorganization of the curriculum for negro schools 


1, 


2. 


4, 


The superintendent, principals, and one teacher from 
each negro school in charge 

The following criteria for judging the subject ma- 
terials will be employed 

(a) Does the subject meet the needs of negro children 
(ob) Is the subject matter such that negro children 

cannot get it outside of school 
(c) Is it adapted to individual differences of negro 


children 
(d) Is the subject matter adaptable to negro social 
environment 
(e) Is the subject matter interesting to negro chil- 
dren 


Subject matter emphasized on basis of above 

(a) The basal subjects of reading, writing, language, 
arithmetic, and spelling to be retained and 
stressed 

(bo) The following to be specially emphasized: agri- 
culture, nature study, home making, hygiene, 
sanitation, higher standards of living, sewing, 
cooking, simple science, household arts, civie 
duties, economics 

(c) Latin and Spanish not to be recommended 

(ad) In high school, American history, civies, general 
science, simple biology, negro literature, biog- 
raphy, practical mathematics, home economics, 
agriculture, physiology, manual arts, and prac- 
tical English to be stressed 


The course to be organized in definite work units 


D. Supervision of the teaching art 
1. Visitation by supervisors 


(a) The superintendent will visit each teacher’s room 
for one period each two weeks beginning with 
teachers new in the profession or new to the 


2. 


(b) 


(c) 


(d) 


(e) 
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system. Visiting days: Tuesdays, Wednesdays, 
Thursdays 

Principals will visit teachers once each week be- 
ginning on Monday. They will observe classes 
in the order named: languages, mathematics, 
reading, other subjects 

Principals are busy more than half the day 
teaching, so they will visit at off periods and 
by changing their class periods temporarily 
The superintendent will visit language on Tues- 
day, mathematics on Wednesday, and other sub- 
jects Thursday during the first week; the second 
week he will visit the five negro schools in order 
Special subject teachers will meet with the 
superintendent at off periods 


Follow up meetings and conferences 


(a) 


(b) 


(c) 


(d) 


(e) 


A general meeting of all teachers (white) will 
be held after school on alternate Mondays to 
discuss (1) principles of good teaching, (2) 
yearly plans, (3) daily plans, (4) routine mat- 
ters of interest to all, (5) general discipline, (6) 
general policies, (7) athletics, (8) clubs, (9) 
socials. These meetings will be short but demo- 
cratic 

Primary teachers with the superintendent pre- 
siding meet on alternate Tuesday afternoons. 
The improvement of English and mathematics 
will be major topies. Topics, plans, devices, ma- 
terials, professional improvement, and teacher 
rating will be discussed. Summary will be made 
High school teachers will meet on alternate 
Thursdays after school. Demonstration lessons 
in languages or mathematics, teacher self-im- 
provement, and other teacher problems will be 
discussed 

Superintendent, negro principals, and all negro 
teachers will meet on alternate Saturday fore- 
noons in city negro school. All will take part. 
Programs and reviews will be issued 

Special conferences will be held after each visit 
if necessary 
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(f) Many conferences between superintendent and 
the individual teacher and with supervisors to 
arrange daily plans 

3. Teachers’ professional improvement 

(a) Materials will be supplied by principals 

(b) Magazines and professional books furnished to 
teachers 

(c) Study course from extension department of 
University of Texas 

4, Teacher rating 

(a) A large card fully explained will be used 

(b) A self-rating card will be placed in the hands 
of teachers 

(c) The superintendent alone will rate all teachers 
and supervisors 

(d) The card will aid in determining salary, promo- 
tion, retention, and efficiency 


Supervising teachers as a means of providing special 
supervision for small city systems. How to provide spe- 
cial supervision in small city school systems is a prob- 
lem needing further treatment. While village schools may 
best look toward outside aid, larger school systems are 
desirous of some system of supervision by which they 
may have their own supervisory corps. Supervision of 
the special subjects has already been provided in many 
such school systems. That is, a form of service called spe- 
cial supervision is usually provided. These supervisors are 
really not supervisors in many eases. They are traveling 
teachers. They travel from building to building and teach. 
They do little or no supervisory work. What is needed is 
some scheme whereby real supervision may be provided. 

Some schools have met this situation through the utiliza- 
tion of supervising teachers. The supervising teacher may 
be described as any outstanding teacher in the school sys- 
tem chosen because of her success in a given field of instruc- 
tion to give expert assistance to other teachers. She 
retains her teaching responsibilities ; she is also a part-time 
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supervisor. She is officially freed from certain classroom 
duties to render helpful service to less experienced teachers. 
The amount of time given by her to supervision will depend 
upon the number of teachers supervised. In all cases, her 
classroom is the laboratory in which new ideas are evolved, 
perfected, and prepared for general use throughout the 
school system. As such it should be equipped with the 
materials essential for good demonstration teaching. Her 
classroom should be the visiting center for new and in- 
experienced teachers; she herself should be an expert to 
whom all teachers may look for critical advice or demon- 
stration. Following is the detailed plan of supervisory 
organization in a small city employing two supervising 
teachers of the divisional sort and headed by a superin- 
tendent who is interested in supervision: 


SUPERVISORY TEACHERS IN A City oF 5,000 InnaAprrants ™ 


K is a city of 5,000 inhabitants. The school enrollments 
are as follows: white high school, 150; negro high school, 100; 
white elementary school, 350; and negro elementary school, 250. 
The white schools are organized on a 4-3-4 basis; the negro 
schools on a 6-4 basis. The supervisory staff consists of a super- 
intendent of schools, three principals (one each for the white 
high, the white elementary, and the colored schools), and two 
supervising teachers (one for the first four white grades, and one 
for the white high school). The principal of the negro schools 
is essentially an assistant superintendent in full charge of those 
schools. The principals for the white schools confine their work 
largely to duties other than those attached to immediate super- 
vision. 

The bulk of the supervisory duties—which are many—are 
performed by the superintendent of schools and the two super- 
vising teachers. A brief statement concerning the supervisory 
duties of each of these three officers follows: 

I. The elementary supervising teacher—The supervising 
teacher in the school for whites has the responsibility under the 


* Adopted from a description written by Superintendent J. J. 
Hendricks. 
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direction of the superintendent for directing the work of the 
first four grades in the elementary school. This teacher has had 
fifteen years’ experience teaching in these grades including six 
years in the K schools. Under the present plan, she is re- 
lieved of part of her teaching duties for the purpose of visitation 
of other teachers. This teacher has a splendid personality, is 
sympathetic, kind, resourceful, and has the tact of criticizing 
without offending. Her duties are: 


1. Visit teachers 
2. Give helpful criticism 
3. Help teachers plan their work 
4, Suggest ways to put over projects in regular subjects, fire pre- 
vention, safety first, health, ete. 
5. Make out programs for playground supervision of children 
6. Do demonstration teaching in her home-room 
7. Help select textbooks 
8. Prepare a list of instructional supplies 
9. Help prepare bibliographies 
10. Help develop educational exhibits 
11, Prepare discussions of special instructional problems 
12. Make special reports 


II. The high school supervising teacher—The supervising 
teacher in high school has had ten years’ experience in teaching, 
including four years in the schools. Her duties are: 


Visit teachers 

Give helpful criticism 

Help teachers plan their work in her particular field only 

Be responsible for high school library; select and train student 

assistants 

5. Be responsible for playground activities of high school girls 

6. Do demonstration teaching 

7, Suggest new instructional materials for her department and 
for extra-curricular activities 

8. Notify teachers when new magazines and journals arrive 

9. Act as senior class sponsor 

0. Keep records of activities and report same to the superin- 

tendent 


PS agro oie 


III. The superintendent of schools—The superintendent of 
schools considers supervision as a major personal service. His 
chief supervisory duties are: 
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1. Hold teachers’ meetings 

2. Hold conferences with teachers 

3. Assist teachers in finding the specific aims and objectives 
of subjects and grades 

4, Aid teachers in interpreting courses of study 

5. Encourage educational growth of teachers 

6. Visit teachers at work, following with a personal conference 

7. Arrange for demonstration teaching 

8. Arrange for inter-visitation of teachers in the local school 
and in neighboring schools 

9. Help teachers make progress studies 

10. Study with the teachers the question of failure and work 
out a list of remedies 

11. Encourage teachers in undertaking new experiments 

12. Analyze teaching difficulties 

13. Prepare bibliographies and acquaint teachers with helpful 
devices 

14. Set up standards for teachers’ marks. Educate teachers 
along this line 

15. Administer standardized tests and measurements for diag- 
nostic purposes and follow the diagnosis with remedial treat- 
ment. 

16. Direct teachers in making and using objective tests 


SUPERVISORY OBJECTIVES FOR CURRENT SCHOOL YEAR 


1. To administer a testing program for diagnostic purposes 

2. To require each teacher to write a plan of her work, giving 

aims, means, and procedures, and checking provisions. A 
plan book will be furnished to each teacher 

3. To make a definite program of supervision by calendar and 
follow the program 

4, To continue the improvement of instruction 

5. To prepare instructional materials 

6. To encourage teachers’ contributions to the improving of 
class room instruction 

7. To diagnose individual needs and provide remedial treatment 

8. To provide for inter-visitation of teachers with follow-up 
reports 

9. To secure greater teacher-codperation in teachers’ meetings 

10. To make a well-selected collection for the museum 


Some advantages of the supervising teacher system. 
The supervising teacher system offers certain advantages 
over other systems of supervision in small school systems. 
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In the first place, in cities of sufficient size, special super- 
vision is made possible for all subjects, art, music, civics, 
arithmetic, reading, physical education, and the rest, at a 
minimum cost. The need for special supervision for all 
subjects has already been referred to. In the second 
place, the plan assures a fund of practical ideas, plans, and 
materials for use in the school system. That is, such plans, 
procedures, and materials as are recommended are first 
tried out under actual classroom conditions. They repre- 
sent workable ideas rather than theories. The specialist 
needs to keep in close touch with actual classroom condi- 
tions. Critic teachers in teacher-training institutions 
almost without exception have found it necessary to teach 
one or two classes daily to retain a sympathetic under- 
standing of the problems of actual teaching. Several very 
large school systems have introduced this idea into super- 
vision. These systems require each supervisor to teach 
at least one class daily in some part of the school 
system. 

Finally, such a plan avoids the embarrassment of an 
unattached group of specialists. It is easy enough to see 
what teachers do; it is easy enough to see what the super- 
intendent does; but it is not always easy for laymen to see 
what supervisors do. There is somehow a feeling on the 
part of the public that to supply teachers is all they can 
afford to do, and that individuals not teaching are less 
essential, less important, and less well employed. It is 
always difficult for the superintendent to justify any econ- 
siderable number of floating specialists. In times of 
financial ease the number of attachés to the central office 
is usually increased and accordingly decreased in times of 
financial stringency. The attachment of the supervising 
teacher to a definite teaching position gives special super- 
vision a kind of fixedness and stability that supervision 
needs to enjoy. 
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The relation of the supervising teacher to the rest of the 
school system. Once a system of supervising teachers is 
set up, the problem of relationship is essentially that of the 
large school system. The several supervising teachers, 
meeting weekly or biweekly, constitute the superintendent’s 
technical staff. They are the engineers of the school sys- 
tem. The chief function of thé supervising teachers is 
expert service. The exact character of this service has 
been clearly defined in earlier chapters of this volume. 
The principal should be supreme in his building and 
responsible for instructional conditions. All matters per- 
taining to the administration of his building should pass 
through his hands. As teacher the supervising teacher is 
responsible to the principal to whose school she is attached ; 
in other responsibilities she is distinctly responsible to the 
superintendent of schools. In all other respects the prob- 
lem of organization is essentially that already discussed at 
length in earlier chapters of this book. The principles of a 
good supervisory organization in small school systems are 
essentially the same as those which apply to larger school 
systems. 

Chapter summary. The organization of supervision in 
small school systems offers a difficult problem. Cities from 
5,000 down, classified as villages or small rural cities, have 
difficulty as independent districts in providing economical 
supervision. Small cities from 5,000 up may by proper 
administrative organization approach the supervisory effi- 
ciency of large cities. The conventional methods for secur- 
ing supervision in small school systems have been: (1) a 
supervising principal for each building; (2) a principal 
who supervises three or four buildings; (3) a general 
supervisor; and (4) special traveling teachers. Each of 
these plans has elements of strength and elements of weak- 
ness. Cooperative supervision by virtue of contact with 
larger administrative units, such as the county unit, is the 
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best plan of organization for village schools. For most 
small city school systems a composite scheme utilizing 
supervising principals, supervising teachers, and general 
supervisors seems best. The amount of time given by the 
principal to the supervision of instruction will depend upon 
the size of the school system. General supervisors, trained 
in curriculum construction, educational measurements, and 
the experimental study of teaching procedures, are needed 
in many small city systems. In cities too small to provide 
adequate special supervision, the employment of super- 
vising teachers is desirable. It is essential that superin- 
tendents in small cities become interested in supervision 
as one of their primary activities. It is then possible to 
organize supervision upon a satisfactory basis. 


CHAPTER IX 


PRINCIPLES OF EFFICIENCY IN THE ORGANIZATION OF 
SUPERVISION 


The earlier chapters of this book gave an account of the 
rise of new types of supervisory activities, explained how 
this resulted in the employment of a new group of super- 
visory officers, and considered in some detail the wide di- 
versity of practice which has come to supervisory organi- 
zation as it exists in the various city school systems of the 
United States. Evidence presented in succeeding chapters 
made it apparent that variability is one of the outstanding 
characteristics in the general administration of supervision. 
In the light of evidence at hand it is impossible to select 
one type of supervisory organization which is adaptable 
to all of the variant local school systems which exist in the 
United States. This does not mean that our study of super- 
visory conditions has brought with it no convictions as to 
the most efficient forms of supervisory organization, or as 
to the feasibility of setting up an appropriate administra- 
tive organization in a given school system. Not at all. It 
simply means that existing variations in the size, educa- 
tional program, legal organization, and official personnel 
of our American village and city schools forbid the recom- 
mendation of a single uniform ideal type of supervisory 
organization. On the other hand, it seems quite possible 
on the basis of our present analysis to disclose certain 
guiding principles of supervisory organization which, if 
wisely considered, will give due allowance for local varia- 
tions, and which may be safely and profitably utilized in 
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the reorganization of supervision in any and all cities. 
To a consideration of these principles the present chapter 
is dedicated. Such a consideration may best begin with a 
more exact delimitation of the true meaning of supervision. 
Definition of supervision. A very considerable amount 
of confusion and not a little bad educational practice have 
crown out of the use of the terms, administration and 
supervision. For example, we have already referred (Chap- 
ter IIL) to the time distribution of the duties of the 
elementary-school principal into administrative duties and 
supervisory duties. This arbitrary classification is ordi- 
narily accomplished by calling all duties which bear upon 
the improvement of instruction ‘‘supervisory’’ duties, and 
assigning the remaining duties to some other category, 
such as ‘‘administrative’’ or ‘‘clerical.’’ Regardless of the 
convenience of such a classification for the purpose of time- 
distribution studies, it is quite impossible in practice thus 
to sever administrative and supervisory duties. The func- 
tion of administration in its primary meaning is to ‘‘ carry 
out,’’ ‘‘have charge of,’’ ‘‘operate,’’ or ‘‘manage.’* Speak- 
ing generally, one administers his own services; he super- 
vises the services of others. A principal giving an achieve- 
ment test in person, for example, is administering a test, 
even though he may be performing a supervisory duty. It 
becomes a supervisory device only as he may utilize the 
results of the test in inspecting, correcting, or improving 
the work of others at a lower administrative level. 
Educational situations continually arise in which the 
functions of administration and supervision are variously 
combined. The work of the special subject supervisor, for 
example, which was at first practically limited to teaching 
or to supervising the teaching of others in person, has 
gradually taken on in many school systems various adminis- 
trative activities, such as the selection of textbooks, the 
construction of courses of study, and experimentation. 
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This was well brought out by the Detroit study (Chapter 
IV) which showed that supervisors devote a considerable 
amount of time to general administrative matters. While 
it is true that such activities are instructional in character, 
they are in part administrative, and, properly speaking, 
constitute what may be called instructional admimstration. 
The title ‘‘supervisor’’ has gradually gathered around itself 
a broadened significance pertaining to many duties—partly 
executive, partly managerial, partly inspectional, and 
partly constructive—which are now attached to expert 
service in a given field; so that it is not now an uncommon 
occurrence to find the title ‘‘supervisor’’ given to positions 
largely administrative in character. 

Supervision taken in its etymological or primary mean- 
ing means oversight. The supervisor is an overseer placed 
in a superior position where he can watch, guide, and im- 
prove the work of others. At its lowest level supervision 
may be limited to pure inspection carried on for the single 
purpose of ascertaining the efficiency of the various workers 
eoncerned. Inspection as the sole aim of supervision has 
been justly criticized, but it is important to realize that 
inspection is the essential first step in building up a school 
staff or in improving its educational contribution. Ordi- 
narily the supervisor is clothed with a more or less cor- 
rective authority over certain phases of the activities in 
question, and under this condition supervision involves 
direction as well as inspection. At a still higher level 
supervision goes beyond the mere correction of ascertained 
errors in conventional educational procedure, and en- 
deavors to bring about specific improvement in the educa- 
tional process itself. Under conventional working condi- 
tions modern school supervision involves, either directly or 
indirectly, all three of the foregoing attributes, namely, 
inspection, direction, and improvement. 

Supervision is a term that has been very loosely used in 
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the field of education. As Sears? says, ‘‘Supervision has 
been and is many things, and is cared for in many ways.”’ 
The greater part of the literature of education which deals 
with supervision confines the scope of its treatment to in- 
struction. Thus Sears in discussing the efficiency of super- 
vision from the survey point of view, says,? ‘‘By super- 
vision we shall have in mind supervision of instruction 
only,’’ and under this limitation defines supervision as 
follows: ‘‘In general it is the function of guiding the work 
of the teacher in the classroom, and is eared for by build- 
ing principals, assistant superintendents, general super- 
visors, and special supervisors.’’ The general tendency 
has been to define any and all activities pertaining to the 
administration of instruction as supervisory. If the ety- 
mological definition of the word supervision is accepted, 
there are numerous activities, other than teaching, such as 
library services, janitorial services, school building services, 
or health services, that are open to and everywhere receive 
supervision from a superior school officer who has been 
assigned to this duty. Looking at supervision in its 
broader aspects we may therefore define it as follows: 
Supervision ws a specialized function devoted to the inspec- 
tion, direction, and wmprovement of the educational actévi- 
ties of wndiwiduals working at one admimstrative level, 
administered by superior officers working at higher ad- 
mimstrative levels. 

The broader scope of administration. In considering 
the general scope of supervision we must note its true posi- 
tion with reference to the more inclusive program of general 
school administration. School administration is in fact a 
much broader term than school supervision. Administra- 
tion has to do with the general control and operation of 

1 Jesse B. Sears, The School Survey (Houghton Mifflin Co., 1925), 


p. 368. 
2 Ibid., pp. 368, 369. 
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the entire school program. It involves the legal basis upon 
which the school program is operated; the organization of 
its numerous factors into an effective machine; the finane- 
ing of its extensive operations; the officering of its business 
and instructional staff; the supervision of its contributory 
activities; and the accounting of its cost and progress. In 
the midst of these major functions, supervision is an activ- 
ity which has to be administered as such, but which is a 
part of and not distinct from the general administrative 
program. The duties of a single school officer, whatever 
his title, will more than likely stretch across the scope 
of several of the major administrative services—school law, 
organization, finance, selection of staff, supervision, and 
accounting. When school officers are placed in charge of 
specific educational services, their first concern will very 
likely be of an administrative character. They will ask 
the question, ‘‘How may these services best be carried 
out?’’ Their next concern, in so far as the activities in 
question may be carried on by others, will be of a super- 
visory character. They will then ask the question, ‘‘ How 
are they being carried out?’’, Thus the school principal 
first of all plans the local program which he is to adminis- 
ter. He will himself execute parts of this program. Other 
parts will be carried on by assistants and teachers whose 
activities to a greater or less degree will be subject to 
supervision on the part of the principal. So, too, with the 
supervisor of home economics. Instead of being over a 
local building, she is placed in special charge of a program | 
of home economics instruction. A large share of her time 
will be given to planning in connection with courses of 
study, purchasing of materials, preparation of routine in- 
structional materials, ete. She will, in addition, have spe- 
cial supervisory duties to perform in connection with the 
teaching of home economics. Whether he is a principal 
acting as head of a local building service, or a supervisor 
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acting as head of a central departmental service, the school 
officer who is placed in charge of a definite group of educa- 
tional activities which affect the work of numerous teachers 
must be prepared to think of his total service in both ad- 
ministrative and supervisory terms. The organization of 
supervision must provide for specific educational outcomes 
rather than for special types of supervisory service. 

The principles of efficiency in supervisory organization. 
Undoubtedly the best point of attack, in an attempt to 
formulate an effective plan for the administrative organi- 
zation of supervision, is to analyze it in terms of standards 
of efficiency based on the experience of large social, com- 
mercial, and industrial concerns, and demonstrated to be 
in large degree concomitant with anticipated successful 
outcomes, such as extended well-being, thriftier business, 
or increased production. On the basis of such related ex- 
perience in the administration of outside social and business 
enterprises, together with the evidence which is now avail- 
able in the field of school administration itself, it is possible 
to set up the following principles of efficiency for judging 
the merits of the organization of supervision : 


1. Centralization of executive responsibility 
Functional assignment of duties 
Facility for cooperation 

Integration of educational outcomes 
Flexibility of operation 


Oa 


Each of the foregoing principles will be discussed in 
detail. 


I. CENTRALIZATION OF EXECUTIVE RESPONSIBILITY 


The necessity of centralized responsibility. The neces- 
sity for centralization of responsibility is the outstanding 
lesson which experience has taught to those interested in 
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the promotion of large cooperative undertakings. The best 
measure of success comes when an organization centers its 
executive control under one head. This principle applies 
to a school system as a whole, in which case the superin- 
tendent of schools should be made the responsible head; 
it applies to single departments, in which case the director 
of the department should be the responsible head; and it 
applies to single schools, in which ease the principal should 
be the responsible head. Satisfactory unity of plans and 
coordination of action can only be brought about when the 
ultimate responsibility for their success lies in the hands 
of a single individual. 

School board organization and executive responsibility. 
The centralization of executive responsibility, in so far as 
the administrative organization of supervision is concerned, 
should begin with the board of education who should place 
the executive charge of the entire school program under a 
single head, namely, the superintendent of schools. This 
practice is pursued everywhere by business, industrial, and 
political organizations. Although there are still many cities 
which have a dual or even a multiple headed school organi- 
zation, there has been a distinet tendency among the pro- 
gressive school systems to adopt a unified system of ad- 
ministrative control with a single administrative head. 
The school district may well be looked upon as a corpora- 
tion, the public as stockholders, the city board of directors 
as the corporation board of directors, and the superin- 
tendent as their chief executive or general manager. The 
large city school district is vastly more intricate than the 
average corporation, and the need for good business or- 
ganization is equally apparent. Large business corpora- 
tions locate power and responsibility in one place, thereby 
securing concerted action and effective codperation in the 
conduct and operation of the business. The following form 
of organization of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company, ex- 
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hibited as Figure 15, is typical of the administration of 
large corporations everywhere. 

A centralized organization similar to that exhibited in 
Figure 15 should be set up by the board of education for 
the city school, giving the superintendent of schools full 
authority to bring about unity and coordination in the 
various activities in the school program and holding him 
responsible for the results that ensue. In this way the 
board of education may secure a unified leadership, put a 
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premium on intelligent cooperation, offer the public a point 
of direct contact with a single responsible school officer, and 
‘in general, avoid uncertainty of procedure and the 
petty politics that come from dual or multiple responsi- 
bility. 

The board of education under the centralized system 
should by all means continue to establish, to exercise gen- 
eral control over, and to review the various activities and 
expenditures of the school district; but the immediate di- 
rection of the educational program and the active correla- 
tion of departmental interrelations should be delegated to 
the board’s chief executive officer, the superintendent of 
schools. This does not mean that the superintendent of 
schools should become a virtual dictator of the entire active 
school program. Far from it. On the contrary, he in turn 
must delegate definite responsibility and commensurate 
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authority to those under him who are placed in charge of 
the various divisions, schoola, and departments of the 
educational program. 

The rise of special supervision with its far-reaching 
activities and overlapping duties which bring its officers so 
frequently in contact with the other employees of the 
school system, has created an administrative situation in 
which it is essential that authority shall be definitely cen- 
tralized at the points of contact between officers represent- 
ing different lines of administrative and supervisory con- 
trol. One of the crucial questions raised in the earlier 
chapters of this book was: Is special supervision essential 
to a well organized school system? This question has been 
answered by the authors repeatedly, either directly or by 
implication, in the affirmative. They regard special super- 
vision definitely as having won its place as a fundamental 
part of modern school organization. They regard special 
supervision, moreover, as necessary for all subjects. The 
principle of centralization of responsibility which covers 
this point does not imply, however, that it is always neces- 
sary to employ separate special supervisors for each and 
every subject. Depending somewhat upon the size and per- 
sonnel of the school system, the school officer who is given 
chief responsibility for the welfare of any given subject 
or group of subjects, may be a supervising teacher, a special 
supervisor, a building principal, a general supervisor, or 
- the superintendent of schools in person. The principle of 
centralization of responsibility is not directly concerned 
with the type of officer to whom responsibility is assigned, 
be it teacher, principal, supervisor, or superintendent. The 
point of this principle is that, whatever the administrative 
situation, some one school officer shall be given chief re- 
sponsibility for the anticipated educational outcomes. To 
go beyond this point we must turn to a consideration of 
other principles of efficiency. 
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Il. Functionau ASSIGNMENT OF DUTIES 


The definite assignment of duties. A second standard 
which may be set up for the estimation of the administra- 
tive organization of supervision, is the degree to which the 
functional assignment of duties prevails. In discussing 
administrative organization from the broad point of view 
of the school survey, Sears * says: ‘‘In organizing a staff 
for the management of any enterprise whatever, the char- 
acter of the function to be performed must be the basis for 
the delegation of authority. ... The frequent overlap- 
ping of authority between officers, with its attendant fric- 
tion, is evidence of two weaknesses: one, that assignments 
were not made in terms of clearly defined functions; the 
other, that the officers in question are more conscious of 
their authority than of the proper duties of their offices. 
The latter is an inevitable consequent of the former.’’ Pro- 
fessor Sears is quite right in these statements. Nothing 
else has been quite so conducive to improving and speeding 
up the production of industrial enterprise as the definite 
assignment of duties on the basis of a functional job 
analysis. This movement has recently spread to the field 
of educational organization, where it is proving to be fully 
as valuable as it has been in the industrial world. 

Functional assignment applied to the division of busi- 
ness affairs. The assignment of duties on a functional basis 
may be well illustrated by calling attention to the practices 
which have been put into effect in the office of the Assistant 
Superintendent of Business Affairs in the Minneapolis pub- 
lic schools. The work of this office has been analyzed and 
assigned on a functional basis. The activities and duties 
which have to be performed are specifically designated and 
assigned to the authoritative charge of particular individ- 


* Sears, op. cit., pp. 63-64. 
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TEXTBOOK CLERE 


HICH SCHOOL 


Receive book requisition from High 

’ School principals. 

Make a list of all new bedksiasked for, 
and send. to the superintendent. 

Make a-sumimary of other books requisie= 
tioned, entering books on hand: {fa 
bookrooms, in Supply House. 

Make purehase requisition of books- need 

f 6 ed ard-heve same O.K'd' by supt. 

If any new books displace old ones in~ 
use, arrange for exchange terms’. 

Make requisitions om special “high 

| school book-room requésition' for each 
high school (quantities are often 
changed. from original requisition, be- 
cause of allowance for second-hand 
books bought) 

Arrange for adjustment of distribution. 

When requisitions are filled, items ere 
entered, in high school record book. 

| Each requisition must have the follow- 

ing information-on it, after delivery: 

Actual cost to us of requisition. 
Actual total of selling prices (based 
on our selling price to pupils). 


copies and pupils' indigent copies. 

Have same 0.K'd by supt. and make requi- 
sition and keep an account of cost to 
us of furnishing. 

Figure selling price of high school 
books--cost plus ten per cent, ten pet 
cent supposed to cover handling, -etc. 

Have a list mimeographed .which gives 
names of books end selling prices. 

Arrange for hiring of book-room salesmen 
for first two weeks of each term. 

Take inventories: beginning of term, end 


of term. 
Check up accounts’of H.S. salesmen and 

f our own accounts. 

) Responsible for-all cash received from 
sale of high school books. 

Devosit all cash with City Treasurer. 

After first. two weeks, visit each high 

school- twice a webk. 


| Recetve grade school book requisitions. 


b Estimate cost of Tequisitions. 


| Take tnventories of grade school book 


Receive requisitions for teacher's desk 4- 


of first two Weeks, middle of term, end 


Interviews with salesmen applicants. 


GRADE -SCHOOL § 


Check up- quantities (making sure that 
prineipils donot ask for more then 
needed). 

‘Have requisitions O.K'd by supt. 


Entex cost:in Expense Budget. 

Send requisition to Supply House. 

‘After delivery, enter items in the grade 
. schéol vecord: book, and on record cards. 
Figure actual cost of requisitions. 


‘ yoomss ~ 

| Beginning of Grade School termt 

Make summary of all requisitions. 

Enter quantities on hand at the Supply 
House. 

Make a list of books needed. 

Bave list 0.K'd by supt. 

Make purchase requisition of books to.be 
bought »-and, have it O.K'd by supt. - 

Estimate cost of each school's requisi- 
tion end have game entered in Expense 
Budget. 

After delivery, figure actual-cost and 

- enter items-in record book, on cards, 

etc. 


Receive requisitions. 
Check the description--kind of map (teme 
perature, rainfall, vegetable -produce- 

ing, etc.), size, price; etc. 
| Have requigition 0.K'd by supt. 
Estimate cost and enter in. Expense 
Budget. 
t Make purchase requisition--0.K'd by supt. 
After delivery, make record of requisi< 
tion in grade school record book, and 
on record cards. 


Interviews with book egents. 
Corre&Spondence with book concerns. 


FIG, 16.—OUTLINE OF DUTIES OF TEXTBOOK CLERK, MINNEAPOLIS PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS. 


uals. 


A series of blue prints has been prepared which 


specifically portray the interrelation of the various depart- 
mental offices and the details of the work of each officer. 
Two of the smaller diagrams are reproduced here as Fig- 


nres) 16. and Lf. 
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STATISTICS CONTRACTS-BONDS-AGREEMENTS, ETC. 


Records of Board of Education property: Data to City Attorney for Draft. 
Buildings, Rooms, Area, Cubage, Play- See specifications for Guaranties, Pen- 
grounds, Walks, etc alties, etc. 

Ground Plats, Property Plats. Have all instruments properly executed. 

Tabulations from data secured from) Board Officers, Contractor's Bond Co., 
Accountant's Division. Attorney in fact, Wotorial Ack. etc 
Bureau of Buildings. Index and file all instruments. 
Superintendent's Division. Send out copies. 

Janitorial Service Schedules. Contract Record with Bid Tab. 

Citations of minutes, etc. for Public 

Examiner. 


Maps, Charts, Graphs, Comparisons, 


REAL ESTATE ane 


Investigating new sites: 
Making sketches and Reports 

Looking up owners of propertys 
Grand List and Tax Records. 

Investigating values? 

| Records of recent sales, opinions, ete. 

Making purchases: 
Negotiating with owners. Securing ebstracts., 
Correcting errors in title as per Attorney report. 
Prepare purchase resolution for minutes. 
Statement to accounting department for warrants. 
Preparing Deeds. Satisfying claims and mortgages. 
Having Deeds certified and closing transactions. 
Recording Instruments. 
Petition for cancellation of taxes. 
Transferring fire insurance. 

Condemnation: 
Prepare resolutions. 
Prepare data on necessity. 
Attend Commissioners hearings. 
Balance of work same as purchase. 

Preparing and filing Leases. 

Sale of old school sites. 

Records: 
Progress records of all transactions. 
Entries made in Real Estate Record Book. 
Plats drawn for Real Estate Record Book. 
Property plats for schedules. 
fab and file Instruments. 


FIG. 17.—ALLOCATION OF DUTIES OF STATISTICAL ENGINEER, MINNE- 
APOLIS PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


Functional assignment in the Hamtramck, Michigan, 
public schools. The most complete attempt to date to or- 
ganize a school system in terms of function is undoubtedly 
the plan worked out for the Hamtramck, Michigan, public 
schools. Superintendent Keyworth and Professor A. B. 
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Moehlman first made a study of existing conditions, and 
then after consultation with the Board of Education de- 
veloped a school code * in terms of function covering the 
entire organization of the Hamtramck schools. This code, 
after being criticized by Professor 8. A. Courtis and others, 
was officially adopted by the Board of Education. The 
complete code covers some 260 pages and embraces the fol- 
lowing divisions: (1) board of education organization; 
(2) executive organization; (3) administrative organiza- 
tion; (4) instruction; (5) records; (6) child accounting; 
(7) the school plant; (8) supplies, books, and equipment ; 
(9) personnel; (10) finance; (11) appraisal; and (12) 
public relations. It is impossible to represent this compre- 
hensive piece of work by a single illustration, but for pur- 
poses of the present discussion a very good illustration of 
the functional assignment of duties may be taken from the 
chapter (pages 97-138) which is devoted to administra- 
tive organization. The quotation which follows is taken 
from the section of the chapter which relates to senior-high- 
school organization. This section, as it appears in the code, 
specifies the duties of all officers connected with senior-high- 
school organization. The quotation ® given below includes 
only that part of the original section which pertains to 
principal, assistant principals, and teachers. 


PRINCIPAL 


The administrative staff of the senior high school shall con- 
sist of one principal, who shall be the chief administrative officer 
of the building, and two assistant principals, one in charge of the 
administration of regular day school activities and the second in 
charge of extension activities. 


4“¢The Public School Code of the Hamtramck, Michigan, Public 
Schools,’’ Research Series, No. 2, Board of Education, Hamtramck, 
Michigan, 1927. 

5 Ibid., pp. 124-128. 
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The principal shall be completely responsible for the efficiency 
of all activities carried on within the school building by any 
agents whatsoever. All outside agents report to and operate 
under his direction within the building. He shall be appointed 
by, report to, and be judged by the superintendent. His major 
function shall be the facilitation of instruction through: 


1. Putting into operation the course of study, instructions, 
and standards of achievement, and supervising the classroom and 
extra-classroom activities to see that these standards are achieved; 

2. Carrying out the adopted policies, through approved means, 
as directed by the superintendent, that provide physical and 
educational conditions under which child and teacher may work 
to best advantage; 

3. Appraising and reporting educational, social, and physical 
conditions within the school by collecting data, conducting re- 
search, preparing reports, and making recommendations for the 
improvement of conditions; 

4. Furnishing professional leadership to administrative, teach- 
ing, and operating agents; and, 

5, Maintaining community relationships. 


ASSISTANT PRINCIPALS 


Regular Day School. The assistant principal in charge of 
regular day school activities shall be responsible to the prin- 
cipal for the routine administration of the building educationally, 
physically, and mechanically. The duties of the assistant prin- 
cipal may be broadly defined as: 


1. The presentation of the teachers’ programs and the organiza- 
tion of classes at the beginning of each semester; 

2. The control of all child accounting and record activity. 
The classroom teachers shall keep only the essential primary 
child accounting records. All consolidations, tabulations, and 
reports shall be made by the record clerk; 

3. The direction of the visiting teacher in the investigation 
of non-attendance problems and the education of 2 in 
respect to social attitudes and school policies ; 

4. The direction of the school nurse in her community ac- 
tivities, dealing with the investigation of child illness, assistance 
to mothers, and the instruction of parents in respect to ele- 
mentary personal hygiene; 
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5. The direction of the personnel or vocational counselors; 

6. The inspection of the physical conditions of the building and 
the control of all operating employees; 

7. The responsibility for securing through requisition essen- 
tial supplies, books, and equipment; 

8. Conferences with es upon educational and disciplinary 
problems; and, 

9. Any other routine activities that the principal may, from 
time to time, specifically delegate to the assistant principal. 


Extension. The assistant principal in charge of extension shall 
be responsible, under the administrative direction of the building 
principal and the supervisory direction of the principal in charge 
of extension; for the supervision and administration of all ac- 
tivities during the evening and summer sessions. In general his 
administrative work will be considered lighter than that of the 
assistant principal in regular day school and the principal will 
therefore delegate to him the supervision of evening and summer 
instruction as well as the routine administration of these sessions. 
Although such complete delegation may be made, the building 
principal will be responsible to the superintendent for all the 
activities taking place within the building. 


Trade School. The assistant principal in charge of the Trade 
and Day Continuation Schools shall be responsible, under the 
direction of the building principal, for the administration and 
supervision of all full time trade and part time day continuation 
activities during the regular session and during the summer. In 
general his administrative duties will be lighter than those of the 
assistant principal in the regular day school and the principal 
will therefore delegate to him the supervision of trade courses as 
well as the routine administration of these activities. Although 
such complete delegation may be made, the building principal 
will be responsible to the superintendent for all activities within 
the Trade and the Part Time Day Continuation School. 


TEACHERS 


The teachers shall be under the control of the principal in the 
earrying out of the instructional program. 

The teacher shall be the responsible agent for the direct in- 
struction of children in classroom and extra-classroom activity 
in accordance with the adopted policies and means of procedure 
of the board of education. Her routine functions shall be: 
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1. Putting into operation the course of study, instructions 
and standards of achievement in both classroom and extra- 
classroom activity; 

2. Carrying out of policies, as directed by the principal, that 
provide the educational conditions under which child and teacher 
may work to advantage; 

3. Transmitting to the principal information upon educational 
and physical conditions in the classroom; | 

4, Appraising educational and physical conditions in the class- 
room by keeping records, collecting data, conducting research, 
preparing reports, and making suggestions for the improvement 
of conditions; 

5. Furnishing, through precept and example, stimulus and 
inspiration to other members of the teaching staff; 

6. Maintaining community contacts to establish closer rela- 
tionship between home and school in the interests of more efficient 
instruction ; 

7. Growing continually in personal efficiency; and, 

8. Proving always by her behavior that her conduct is moti- 
vated by a professional spirit. 


The importance of functional assignment. The princi- 
ple of functional assignment of duties should be applied 
both to major and minor school officers. Indefiniteness in 
the assignment of duties and the overlapping of authority 
may cause no end of friction in an.otherwise well manned 
school system. This does not mean that every school or 
every department will have to be organized on the same 
hard and fast basis, or that once established the distribu- 
tion of duties becomes inflexibly fixed. More will be said 
concerning this aspect of organization under the final 
standard, flexibility of operation. The chief purpose of 
the functional assignment of duties is to delegate the care 
of particular duties into expert hands, thus placing them 
under undivided responsibility on the one hand, and per- 
sonal accountability on the other. 

The proper application of this principle of functional 
assignment of duties cares for a number of questions raised 
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earlier in this text concerning the organization of super- 
vision. The part played by special supervision in the edu- 
cational program is, in the last analysis, a matter of policy 
which boards of education acting in conjunction with the 
superintendent of schools must determine. This being 
done, it is the business of the superintendent, acting under 
such prescriptions or restrictions as have been laid down 
by the board, to make a definite list of the specific super- 
visory duties which are essential to the efficient realization 
of the projected school program, and to assign these duties 
specifically to the various members of his staff who are 
capable and in a position to serve as supervisory Officers. 
How many special supervisory officers to employ, and the 
parts to be played by them, by principals, and by the super- 
intendent himself in the supervision of instruction, are 
local questions which must be decided by the superin- 
tendent as he scans his list of supervisory duties, con- 
siders the points of advance already made, recalls the total 
list of administrative duties which must be taken care of, 
and keeps in mind the various means and devices which 
are at hand to promote the improvement of instruction. 
The preceding chapters have listed the leading supervisory 
duties which enter into supervision, and have detailed 
numerous plans of organization which facilitate their execu- 
tion, but the final assignment of supervisory duties in a 
given school system is an administrative service which must 
be performed by the superintendent of schools in charge, 
and one of which the outcome is highly indicative of his 
real value as an educational leader. 


Ill. Facmitry ror Co6PERATION 


The problem of codperation. If, for example, two sys- 
tems of supervision are employed, namely, special super- 
vision and building supervision, how are they to be co- 
ordinated to insure harmonious working relationships and 
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high standards of efficiency? Or if there are to be special 
supervisors and divisional superintendents, how are their 
activities to be coordinated in order that they may work 
together harmoniously and efficiently? Questions of this 
character may be answered in part by the proper applica- 
tion of the two preceding principles; but owing to the 
segregating effect of functional assignment and the restric- 
tive effect of centralized authority there is frequently need 
for a counteracting principle of organization, namely, 
facility for codperation. All school activities eventually 
center in the development of individual children, and while 
it is possible and highly profitable to assign different educa- 
tional duties to separate school officers, there are numerous 
occasions when two or more lines of service come into con- 
tact in the same place at the same time, or with the same 
personnel. It then becomes necessary to adjust the separate 
educational procedures to fit the common educational situa- 
tion. Situations of this character can only be met by 
cooperative consideration of the educational procedures and 
types of leadership which are involved. To bring this 
about, it is necessary to place a premium on cooperation 
and to provide definite machinery for codperative pro- 
cedure. 

Codperation between supervisor and principal. Several 
illustrations will be given to supplement the foregoing gen- 
eral statements. Take, for example, the lines of contact 
which ensue when a visiting penmanship supervisor enters 
a school building assigned to the administrative charge of a 
school principal. Statistics were given in the preceding 
chapters which indicate that the administrative relation- 
ships which exist between supervisors and principals in the 
large cities of the United States are generally indefinite. 
These may, of course, be greatiy clarified by enforcing the 
organization standards herein mentioned, namely, the fixa- 
tion of responsibility and the functional assignment of 
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duties. If this is properly done, the principal will be as- 
signed complete administrative responsibility for the eduea- 
tional activities which transpire within his building. The 
supervisor, on the other hand, may be delegated in the 
city at large certain responsibilities with reference to the 
organization of the course of study, methods, and materials 
in penmanship. While the principal may be responsible 
for the administration of penmanship in his own building, 
it will be one of his assigned duties to avail himself of 
the specialized services which a supervisor of penmanship 
has to offer; and failure to do so will be a matter of con- 
cern to the superintendent of schools. As a matter of fact, 
one measure of a principal’s success should be his ability 
to secure, coordinate, and facilitate the use of such special 
services of experts. On the other hand, the supervisor of 
penmanship should be assigned the duty of organizing pen- 
manship methods and materials in such a manner that they 
will be of service to the administrative needs of principals, 
and a premium should be placed upon the supervisor’s 
ability to organize his services and deliver them in forms 
suitable for ready consumption. A concrete illustration of 
such codperation may be taken from a large city school 
system. 

How the supervisor aids the principal. The supervisors 
of this school system attempt to state clearly the special 
objectives of their subjects in each grade, and to indicate 
standards by which the principal can readily ascertain with 
what success his teachers are accomplishing their work. 
The penmanship supervisor, for example, after stating the 
several objectives of legibility, position, movement, and 
speed, indicates a number of items which the principal may 
observe when visiting a writing lesson. The following six 
are illustrative: 


1. Studying Copy. Does the teacher train her pupils to study 
their copy carefully before beginning to write? 
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2. TLeacher’s Ability. Does the teacher herself recognize cor- 
rect form, and is she able to compare incorrect form and to give 
a definite criticism that will enable the child to see the faults 
in his own handwriting? 


3. Blackboard Demonstration. Does the teacher demonstrate 
on the blackboard difficult letters and frequently compare with 
the correct form of these letters common errors of the class? 


4, Value of Check. Does the teacher check work that shows 
no effort and little resemblance to copy? 


5. Working Steadily. Does the teacher require her pupils to 
work steadily until she comes to them? 


6. Uniformity. Is the teacher developing uniform size, slant, 
spacing, and margins? 


How the principal aids the supervisor. As a counterpart 
of attempts by special supervisors to facilitate the super- 
visory responsibilities of the principal, certain principals 
have organized improved methods for utilizing the super- 
visor’s time in connection with their building programs. 
Such, for example, is the preparation of an outline to be 
presented to visiting supervisors which indicates more 
clearly than is customary with what teachers and in what 
respects the supervisor’s services are specially needed. The 
element of time, next to skill, is the most important aspect 
of modern supervision. If principals and supervisors can 
save each other’s time by virtue of greater cooperation at 
their special points of contact in the school program, they 
will perform a notable service to school efficiency. 

To facilitate the foregoing type of codperative service, 
it is necessary to provide a certain amount of definite or- 
ganization machinery in the way of prescribed codperative 
meetings, interlocking committees, study groups, advisory 
councils, ete. For example, the regular scheduling of a 
monthly or semimonthly meeting of all principals and 
supervisory officers to be conducted by the superintendent 
of schools, and to discuss common problems and points of 
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contact, is very highly effective in bringing about codpera- 
tive action at a higher level of efficiency. It is well also 
to have some definite organization which represents teach- 
ers, principals, and supervisors alike, meet on a democratic 
basis for the discussion of the problems, needs, aspirations, 
complaints, teamwork, and other factors which enter into 
the daily, monthly, and yearly planning and routine of 
the school program. Such a deliberative and advisory body 
provides a constructive outlet for otherwise disruptive criti- 
cism and antagonistic attitudes, and in no little degree 
promotes a more effective cooperation on the part of the 
entire educational staff. 


IV. INTEGRATION OF EDUCATIONAL OUTCOMES 


The need for educational integration. The fourth 
standard of efficiency in the administrative organization of 
supervision is the integration of educational outcomes. 
This standard is very closely allied to the standard of 
facility for codperation, and the same factors of organiza- 
tion which effect the improvement of the one are more than 
likely to react favorably to the other. Cooperation, how- 
ever, pertains more particularly to the day by day efforts 
of the various members of the educational staff to work in 
harmony in the accomplishment of their assigned duties. 
Integration, on the other hand, refers to the final process 
of bringing together the various educational forces more 
or less independently at work in several grades and de- 
partments and over a period of years, so that the final edu- 
cational product is an intelligently unified outcome and 
not a mere smattering of disassociated knowledge, habits, 
and ideals. Without such integration it is impossible to 
arrive at the major aims of education. The degree to which 
supervisory organization raises its standard of integrated 
outcomes, although not always easy to ascertain, is the best 
single mark of a high type of supervisory organization. 
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Specialization versus integration. It is natural for the 
principal who is in charge of a building, or a specialist who 
is in charge of a department, to give his chief energy and 
enthusiasm to the interests of his own service. Indeed, this 
is an outcome of specialization which is to be encouraged, 
but because of this individualizing tendency, specialists 
should be given frequent opportunity through committee 
meetings, visitation, and occasional assignments of work in 
other fields, to come into discerning and appreciative con- 
tact with schools and departments in the system other than 
their own. Emphasis should be placed on the fact that a 
special service functions best, not as an individual service, 
but when it serves the best interests of a child’s complete 
development. Having been given chief responsibility and 
authority for the welfare of the entire school system, the 
chief burden for bringing about integration falls upon the 
superintendent of schools. He must see the program as a 
complete whole, and his foremost educational service, with- 
out favor to person, territory, department, or school, is that 
of integrating the final outcome of the many forces which 
are brought to play upon the school child during his entire 
educational career. To bring this standard of accomplish- 
ment about necessitates deliberate planning in the organi- 
zation of supervision. Provision must be made for the 
effective articulation of the different units of the educa- 
tional program, for the proper coordination of parallel 
courses of study, and for the constant utilization of the 
major aims of education in scheduling and teaching minor 
subjects and courses. How this may be accomplished 
through administrative organization may best be seen in 
the several plans of administrative organization which have 
been given in preceding chapters. Evidences of the degree 
of integration that is being effected in a given school system 
come to light when inquiry is made into the process by 
virtue of which elementary-school graduates are brought 
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FIG. 18.—ORGANIZATION FOR THE REVISION OF THE CURRICULUM IN THE 
SEATTLE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


Straight connecting lines indicate responsibility; dotted lines indicate 
cooperation. 


into contact with high-school courses; into the machinery 
by means of which a curriculum is modified or recon- 
structed ; or into the means of procedure by which efficient 
personnel service is secured. 

Integration applied to curriculum revision. Curriculum 
building affords an excellent illustration of the rdle which 
integration may play in organization. Figure 18 illustrates 
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FIG. 19.—MODERN CURRICULUM CONSTRUCTION. 


a general plan ° of organization which was definitely set up 
for the purpose of insuring an integrated product in a 
program of curriculum revision which involved numerous 


Fred C. Ayer, ‘‘The Seattle Plan of Codperative Research,’’ Hle- 
mentary School Journal, June, 1925, pp. 745-754. 
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contributions and many distinct points of view. Figure 19 
is a pictorial representation of essentially the same situa- 
tion. This effective portrayal of modern curriculum con- 
struction first appeared in a research bulletin of the 
National Education Association." 

Integration applied to executive responsibility. The 
superintendent of schools as the chief executive officer of 
the board of education is by virtue of his position the 
dominant integrating officer of the public-school system. 
The extent to which the various units within a school sys- 
tem contribute to the betterment of general educational 
aims and outcomes depends very largely upon the integrat- 
ing ability of the superintendent. This principle of or- 
ganization has been very widely recognized and is evident 
in practically every plan of administrative organization 
which appears in the present book. This is noticeably 
true in the diagrams representing the general organization 
of the Seattle (see Fig. 10), the Hamtramck (see Fig. 
13), the Cambridge (see Fig. 12), and the San Fran- 
cisco (see Fig. 11) school systems. In a more restricted 
field the same type of integrating ability is a prime 
requisite of the school officer who is executive head of a 
school division, a school building, or a school department. 

There has been a tendency in American education to in- 
crease units of control and the number of corresponding 
executive heads, but sometimes the interests of integration 
have brought about a counter movement, resulting in the 
combination of hitherto distinct officers. Such a case of 
integration is shown in Figure 20, which gives in dia- 
srammatic form the plan of organization adopted in the 
Cleveland public schools to bring about a higher degree 
of integration in the field of manual arts. A group of 


7™«Keeping Pace with the Advancing Curriculum,’’ National Edu- 
cation Association Research Bulletin, Vol. 3, Nos. 4 and 5 (September 
and November, 1925), p. 111. 
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related departments, which ordinarily are more or less 
separately organized, are here broyght together by being 
placed under the centralized leadership of a single head, 
the director of vocational education. 

Integration and supervision. The application of the 
principle of integration clears up several of the most 
difficult of the questions raised in earlier chapters of this 
book. These have to do with the coordination of the differ- 
ent units of the school program and the separate contribu- 


First Assistant 
Superintendent 
Director 
Vocational Educatio 


[Part-Tine ‘Industrial | 
Training Arts 


Fig. 2U.—A PLAN OF ORGANIZATION TO EFFECM@ COORDINATION AMONG 
RELATED DEPARTMENTS IN THE CLEVELAND PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


tions of the various school officers. More particularly, it 
answers the questions: What part shall the superintendent 
play in the supervision of instruction? How much time 
shall the superintendent give to the supervision of the in- 
struction? The superintendent of schools is the chief officer 
of integration. Moreover, many of the activities of super- 
vision are integrating in character. By its very nature 
supervision affects the entire school program, and its admin- 
istration calls for definite prevision and planning on the 
part of the superintendent in charge. The superintendent 
should play the dominant part in the organization of super- 
vision whatever the size of the school system. Effective 
supervision requires studied executive planning. In so far 
as the superintendent can delegate the personal supervision 
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of instruction to capable subordinate officers and devote 
his time to other administrative duties, it is well; but under 
the ordinary conditions which prevail in small cities, it is 
more than likely that a capable superintendent may with 
advantage devote a considerable part of his own time to the 
immediate supervision of instruction. This policy he, him- 
self, must decide. 


V. FLEXIBILITY OF OPERATION 


The standard of flexibility. The final standard which 
may be set up for the estimation of the efficiency of super- 
visory organization, hamely, flexibility of operation, is a 
necessary correlate of the four which have already been 
considered. By itself, flexibility of operation may have no 
significance as a measure of successful organization ; in fact, 
it may be the result of a distinct looseness of any standards 
of control whatsoever. Taken in connection with an ad- 
ministrative organization which provides definitely for fixed 
responsibility, specific duty assignment, stipulated lines 
of cooperation, and deliberate plans for educational integra- 
tion, each and all of which have a natural tendency to 
harden into stereotyped procedure—under these circum- 
stances, flexibility of operation assumes a degree of im- 
portance which raises it to the level of other standards. 

Flexibility of operation has in addition certain positive 
features which are of equal importance. These relate to 
(1) freedom of initiative, and (2) improvement of pro- 
cedure. The large human element which enters into the 
work of supervision makes it necessary to allow for individ- 
ual differences which exist in the training and personality 
of the various teachers, principals, and supervisors under 
employment. In the course of a year it will ordinarily 
be necessary to make numerous adjustments on the basis 
of these differences. This procedure is not merely to avoid 
trouble, but also to safeguard individual freedom of 
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thought and action. Initiative must not be crushed by 
static rules of procedure. A plan of organization at best 
is merely a means to facilitate effective action, and a certain 
flexibility of operation should be regarded as an integral 
part of the plan itself. Individuals should be permitted to 
hold views differing from the current practice and to try 
out these views in an experimental way. Improvement of 
supervisory procedure should be set up as a definite goal. 
The results of the regular program should be checked by 
personal scrutiny and, whenever possible, by scientific 
measurement. Experimental variations should also be sub- 
jected to the same standards of critical evaluation. When 
a new device proves to be of general value, it should be 
incorporated into the standard program. 

Relatively few cases have come to the attention of the’ 
authors in which a definite attempt is being made to check 
up on and improve supervisory organization. Some of 
them have been described in the preceding chapters. The 
method laid down by the Hamtramck public school code 
(see Chapter VII) is an excellent illustration of desirable 
procedure. 

Dynamic aspects of supervisory organization. It may 
thus be seen that the five principles of efficiency: (1) cen- ; 
tralization of responsibility ; (2) functional assignment of 
duties; (3) facility for cooperation; (4) integration of edu- 
eational outcomes; and (5) flexibility of operation, are 
dynamic in character. By the proper application of these 
principles, it is possible for a superintendent of schools to 
set up an effective plan of supervisory organization adapted 
to the needs and facilities of any local situation. He should 
first of all become thoroughly acquainted with the super- 
visory activities which are actually in operation in the 
various school units. In doing this he should prepare a 
basie list of duties (see Chapters III and IV) to be used 
in checking the activities of his various supervisory officers, 
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not forgetting his own. Having definitely ascertained 
existing conditions, he should select a set of desirable super- 
visory objectives which seem attainable, and, again aided 
by the check list, fix upon the appropriate supervisory 
duties that are to be carried out during the current school 
year (see sample plans in Chapter VIII). Taking into 
account the abilities and time loads of the various members 
of his educational staff, he should then assign the various 
supervisory duties to the officers best situated to carry them 
out, and fix responsibility for the ultimate success of the 
several major features of the projected plan upon the 
appropriate administrative and supervisory officers. In 
doing this, he may find it possible to proceed without mak- 
ing any changes in his original administrative organization, 
other than a more specific assignment of authority and 
allocation of duties. On the other hand, he may find it 
advisable to adopt a new type of supervisory procedure and 
possibly to introduce entirely new supervisory officers, such 
as supervisory teachers or subject supervisors. As an aid 
in the selection of an appropriate type of organization, a 
careful study is recommended of the various plans of ad- 
ministrative organization which have appeared in the pre- 
ceding chapters (see Chapters V-VIII). Having finally 
set up what may be called an administrative organization 
for the promotion of supervision, there will still remain 
the important task of providing stimulative guidance as the 
plan matures, and the ultimate necessity of making a sys- 
tematic check upon the ensuing results. 
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tion of instructional, 347; de- 
tails of Hamtramek system of, 
297-298; larger units of, needed 
for village supervision, 322- 
323; position of, under coor- 
dinate divisional system, 225ff.; 
principal as assistant to super- 
visor in, 200-202; under Seattle 
coordinate divisional system, 
2327. 

Administrative officers, restric- 
tion of supervisors by, 52-54, 
Administrative supervision. See 
Supervision, administrative. 
‘Americanization, Cambridge sys- 

tem of, 270. 

Appointment, responsibility of 
supervisors for, 55. 

Art education, Cambridge system 
of, 267; San Francisco system 
of, 261; supervision of, in 
small system, 336. 

Arts, fine, in Seattle codrdinate 
divisional system, 239-241; in- 
dustrial, in Seattle coordinate 
divisional system, 239-241. 

Assignment, functional, of duties, 
354-361. 

Assistant superintendent. 
Superintendent, assistant. 

Assistants, appointment of, by 
merit, 55; responsibility for 
appointment of, 54-56. 


See 


Attendance, San Francisco sys- 
tem and, 261-262; supervision 
of, under Seattle coordinate 
divisional system, 242-243. 
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Barr, A. 8., on cooperation of 
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struction, 197-198, on princi- 
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Bobbitt, J. F., on special super- 
visors, 179. 

Briggs, D. C., on functions of su- 
pervisors, 1627. 

Building program, and_ service 
department, San Francisco sys- 
tem and, 260. 

Bulletins, Long Beach system of, 
277-278, 283, 286. 

Business, functional assignment 
and division of, 354-356. 

Business department, San Fran- 
cisco system and, 259-260. 


Cadet training in Seattle coor- 
dinate divisional system, 246. 

Cambridge, Mass., details of su- 
pervisory organization of, 263- 
271. 


Centralization, department, in 
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Seattle codrdinate divisional 
system, 236-247; of executive 
responsibility, 350-353. 

Chicago Principals’ Club, state- 
ment on special supervision, 
213-215. 

Child study and special educa- 
tion, in Seattle codrdinate 
divisional system, 245-246. 

Cities, organization in large, 249- 
312. 

City school systems, relative num- 
bers of supervisors in, 87-93; 
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Classes, special, Cambridge sys- 
tem and, 265-266. 

Classification, of supervising of- 
ficials, 49; supervisory titles 


and, 47-50. 
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visors in, 72-74. 

Cleveland, administration code 


of, 253-255; details of super- 
visory organization of, 251- 
256. 

Clinics, in Hamtramck system, 
297-298. 

Colleges, as agencies of profes- 
sional education, 6-7. 
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184-185, 
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161; in small supervisory sys- 
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tem of, 277, 280, 285. 
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319-320. 
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pal, 362-365. 
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See System. 
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system, 222. 
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Deffenbaugh, W. S., on the su- 
pervisory principal, 328-329; 
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209. 

Demonstration rooms, location of, 
58. 

Demonstration teaching, Long 
Beach System and, 280-281, 
285. 

Denver, duties of special super- 
visor in, 160-161. 

Departmentalization, coordinate 
divisional system and, 229. 

Departments, centralization of, 
in Seattle codrdinate divisional 
plan, 236-247. 

Detroit, activities of supervisors 
in, 145-148; detailed study of 
duties of special supervisors in, 
1477.; functions of supervi- 
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sion in, 220-225. 
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tance of, in Cambridge system, 
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pervisors. 
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tendents and size of, 129-134. 
Exhibits, Long Beach system of, 
282, 286. 
Experimentation, Long Beach 
system of, 282, 286. 
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27; directors, number  em- 
ployed, 28; 30; 34; super- 
visors, number employed, 28; 
30; 34. 
Extrinsic-dvalistic 
System. 


system. See 
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vision, 321-322. 
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354-361. 


George, A., on administrative and 
supervisory staff as help to 
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Gosling, T. W., on division of 
supervisory duties, 177; on 
Madison system, 293-295; on 
supervision without  super- 
visors, 215-217; on supervisory 
duties of principal, 94. 

Grades, grammar, supervision of, 
in Seattle coordinate division- 
al system, 237-238; intermedi- 
ate, supervision of, in Seattle 
coordinate divisional system, 
238; kindergarten, supervision 
of, in Cambridge system, 265- 
266, in San Francisco system, 
261; primary, supervision of, 
in Cambridge system, 266; in 
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Seattle coordinate divisional 
system, 238-239; in San Fran- 
cisco system, 261. 
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cisco system of, 261-262. 
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Hall-Quest, H. L., on colleges 
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Hamtramck, Mich., details of su- 
pervisory organization of, 296- 
307; functional assignment in, 
356-360. 
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ficers of teachers, 80, 81; on 
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lation group, 40. 

Hosic, J. F., function of super- 
visor defined by, 206. 

Hughes, C. L., on distribution 
of superintendent’s time, 10-11. 

Hunter, F. M., on duties of prin- 
cipals, 95; on supervisors, 178, 
180. 


Inspection, as function of special 
supervision, 173; supervisor’s 
duties in facilitating, 181. 

Instruction, codrdination of, un- 
der divisional line-and-staff 
system, 222; feasibility of 
new materials of, 189-190; 
function of superintendent and 
supervision of, 111-115; neces- 
sity of supervisor’s policy of, 
180; place of special super- 
vision in supervision of, Ch. iv, 
summary, 171-174; supervisor 
and new methods of, 185-188; 
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supervisors as experts on, 178- 
179, 

Integration, need of, 367; of 
educational outcomes, 365-371; 
supervision and, 370-371; 
specialization vs., 366-367. 

Intermediate grades. See Grades. 

Interrelations, of supervisor and 
principal, 200/f.; of super- 
visory officials, Ch. v. 


_Intervisitation, Long Beach sys- 


tem of, 277. 


Key teachers, in Hamtramck sys- 
tem, 304. 


supervision of, in 
small system, 335. 


| Lesson plans, requirements re- 


garding, 63. 

Library books, San Francisco 
system and, 260. 

Line-and-staff system. See Sys- 
tem. 

Lip reading, in San Francisco 
system, 261. 

Long Beach, Calif., system of 
supervisory organization, 275- 
288. 


McClure, W., on functions of 
principalship, 96, 97; on distri- 
bution of time in Seattle ele- 
mentary schools, 15; on prin- 
cipal and curriculum construc- 
tion, 194-195; on recommenda- 
tions of principals on super- 
visory advice, 202-203. 

Madden, M., on responsibility of 
prineipal, 95. 

Madison, Wis., details of super- 
visory organization of, 293- 
296; plan of supervision by 
principals, Gosling on, 215-216. 
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Materials, new, supervisor and, 
185; routing of supervisory, 
186. 

Mathematics, supervision of, in 
small system, 335. 

Meetings, teachers’, attendance 
at, 65; frequency of, 64-65. 

Monitorial schools, 4. 

Morale, development of, as func- 
tion of special supervisor, 173. 

Music, supervision of, in Cam- 
bridge, 268, 269; in San Fran- 
cisco, 261; in Seattle coordi- 
nate divisional system, 241- 
242, 


Nature study, in Seattle codrdi- 
nate divisional system, 244-245. 

Negro schools, supervision of, in 
small system, 336. 

Neidert, L. J., on academic super- 
vision, 308-309; on diversity of 
supervisory titles, 43. 

Newlon, J. H., on supervision in 
Denver, 160-161. 

Normal-school movement, rise of 
teacher-training and, 4. 

Number, relative, of supervisors 
of academic subjects, 23-24. 

Nurse, school, position in small 
school system of, 325. 


Oakin, W. S8., on Connecticut 
rural supervision, 319-320. 

Observation, criticism of items 
for, 188-189. 

Organization, administrative, 
chart of, 226; Cleveland super- 
visory, 251-256; contribution 
of teacher-training to super- 
visory, 8; dynamic aspects of 
supervisory, 372-373; present 
status of supervisory, Ch. ii; 
schematic types of supervisory, 
Ch. vi; school board, executive 
responsibility and, 351-353; 
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summary of, 83-85; supervi- 
sory in small school systems, 
Ch. viii. 


Penmanship, example of super- 
vision of, 363-364; in Seattle 
coordinate divisional system, 
244. 

Personnel department 
Francisco system, 259. 

Personnel and clerical depart- 
ment in Seattle codrdinate di- 
visional system, 246-247. 

Pestalozzian methods, 4. 

Physical education. See Eduea- 
tion. 

Plan, semester, Long Beach sys- 
tem and, 279. 

Program, need of supervisor’s, 
180. 

Primary grades. See Grades. 

Principal, administrative super- 
vision and, 13, rise of, 13; as 
assistant to supervisor, 200- 
201; as logical supervisor, Chi- 
eago Principals’ Club on, 214- 
215; as supervisor, 328-329; 
assisted by administrative and 
supervisory staffs, 202-203; 
building, 325; number of 
teachers to be supervised by, 
97-98; building, relation of su- 
pervisors to, 78-83; codpera- 
tion of, with supervisor, 362- 
365; coordinate divisional sys- 
tem and duties of, 225/f.; cur- 
riculum construction and, 194- 
195; directive duties of super- 
visor and, 179-180; elementary- 
school, distribution of time of, 
15; elementary supervisory du- 
ties of, 93-104; function of, in 
village school systems, 316ff.; 
function of, in small school 
systems, 324/f.; functional as- 
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signment of duties of in Ham- 
tramek, 357-359; high-school, 
relative part in supervision of, 
104-111; importance in Madi- 
son system of, 2937/f.; relation 
to other supervisory officials 
of, 1757f.; responsibility of ele- 
mentary school, 101-104; super- 
visor and training of, 190; su- 
pervisory duties of high-school, 
105-111; supervisory functions 
of, in St. Louis system, 272- 
275, in Long Beach system, 
277-279; time to be given to 
supervision by elementary, 96- 
97; supervision by, under Mad- 
ison system, 215-216. 
Principals, relationships of, in 
Spokane system, 290-292. 
Principals’ meetings, Long Beach 
system and, 281. 
Publications, in Seattle codrdi- 
nate divisional system, 239. 
Pupil-teacher system, 4. 


Rating of teachers, by principals, 
Long Beach system of, 278, 
287; by supervisors, 77-78. 

Records, Long Beach system of 
keeping, 278-279; supervisors’ 
system of keeping, 74-75. 

Research, administrative, in Seat- 
tle coordinate divisional sys- 
tem, 239; as function of super- 
visors, 144; as function of spe- 
cial supervisor, 172-173; defini- 
tion of, 144; functions of bu- 
reaus of, 33-34; importance of, 
in Denver system, 160; in cur- 
riculum construction, 190/f.; 
position of director of, under 
Seattle coordinate divisional 
plan, 235; supervision and, 31- 
34, 144; time of supervisors 
given to, 156. 
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Responsibility, centralization of 
executive, 350-353; degrees of, 
assumed for supervisory activ- 
ities, 148-149; elementary prin- 
cipal’s, 101-104; for construe- 
tion of curriculum, 195-197; 
integration and executive, 369- 
370; principals’, in Chicago, 
95; supervisors’, 50-52; 54-56; 
supervisors’, for appointments 
of assistants, 55; supervisory, 
shared, 148-149. See also Cam- 
bridge, Cleveland, Detroit, 
Hamtramck, Long Beach, Mad- 
ison, San Francisco, Seattle, 
Spokane. 

Restriction, supervisors and ad- 
ministrative, 52-54, 

Risk, T. M., on codperation in 
supervision, 81-83; on distri- 
bution of time of special super- 
visors, 169-170; on numbers of 
supervisors employed, 41-45; 
on special supervision, 308- 
309. 

Rooms, location of demonstration, 
58. 

Routine, supervisory, 62. 

Rural supervision in Connecticut, 
319-320. 


Salary, adjustment of supervis- 
or’s, 60-62. 

San Francisco, Calif., details of 
supervisory organization of, 
256-263. 

Schematic types of supervisory 
organization, Ch. vL 

School, Cambridge system and 
elementary, 270-271; Cam- 
bridge system and high, 270- 
271; Chicago Principals’ Club 
on special supervision in ele- 
mentary, 213-215; distribution 
of time of principals of ele- 
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mentary, 15; principal of high, 
326; principal of junior high, 
325; Seattle coordinate divis- 
ional system, in elementary, 
2327f.; Seattle coordinate di- 
visional system, in high, 232/f.; 
supervising teachers in high, 
3840; time given to certain 
eighth-grade subjects in ele- 
mentary, 20. 

School board, executive responsi- 
bility and organization of, 351- 
353. 


School plant, superintendent’s 
administrative duties and, 
120. , 

School systems, supervision in 


small city, 323-327. 

Schools, high, Falls on _ super- 
vision in, 321-322; village, su- 
pervision in, 314-322. See also 
Grades. 

Sears, J. B., on assignment of 
duties, 3854; on _ supervision, 
348. 

Seattle, Washington, coordinate 
divisional system as used in, 
231-247. 

Service, department, in San Fran- 
cisco system, 260; supervision 
and special, 25. 

Service supervisors. 
visors. 

Services, extension, special super- 
vision of, 26-28; special, de- 
fined, 25; superintendent’s ad- 
ministrative duties and _ spe- 
cial, 123; types of, centrally 
supervised, in Seattle, 236- 
247, 

Sewing, Cambridge system and, 
267. 

Spain, C. L., on functions of su- 
pervisor, 143-145; on visita- 
tion, 182; on supervisors, 178- 
eo: 


See Super- 
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Special services, Seattle codrdi- 
nate divisional system and, 
2357. 

Special subjects. 
special. 

Special supervision, functional 
assignment and, 361; in Den- 
ver, 160-161; in Detroit, 159- 
160; in supervision of instrue- 
tion, place of, Ch. iv; neces- 
sity of, 353; subordination of, 
under line-and-staff system, 
213; summary, 171-174. See 
also Supervision, Special. 

Special supervisor, advisory du- 
ties of, 148, 149; definition of 
functions of, 170-174; duties 
of, 176; need of, 138-142; re- 
lation to other supervisory offi- 
cials of, 175ff. See also Super- 
visors; Supervision, ete. 

Specialization, integration vs., 
366-367. 

Speech correction, San Francisco 
system of, 261. 

Spokane, Wash., details of su- 
pervisory organization of, 288- 
293. 

Springfield, Mass., supervision in, 
142. 

Statistics, educational, San Fran- 
cisco system of, 259; on super- 
-visory functions, 16277. 

Strayer, G. D., and Engelhardt, 
N. L., on coordination of su- 
pervisory officers, 113. 

Study courses of, Long Beach 


See Subjects, 


system of, 279, 281, 285; 
San Francisco system and, 
259. 

Subject supervisors. See Super- 
visors. 

Subjects, academic, special su- 
pervision for, 22-25; special, 
definition of, 18; elementary 


education and increasing em- 
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cities employing supervision 
for, 19; supervision of, 3317. 
Superintendent, administrative 
duties of, 10-12, 117-118, 120, 
in San Francisco, 256/f.; ad- 
ministrative duties of assist- 
ant, 12-13, 228; coordinate di- 
visional system and duties of 
assistant, 228; delegation of 
functions to assistants by, 113; 
distribution of time of, 11; du- 
ties of, 116-126, under Detroit 
divisional line-and-staff organ- 
ization, 220ff., under Seattle 
coordinate divisional system, 
2327f.; duties of assistant, un- 
der Detroit divisional line-and- 
staff organization, 220ff.; du- 
ties of assistant, under Seattle 
coordinate divisional system, 
2327.; duties of deputy, in 
nondivisional line-and-staff sys- 
tem, 217-218, under Detroit 
divisional line-and-staff organ- 
ization, 220ff.; extrinsic-dualis- 
tic supervision and, 211; fune- 
tion of, in village school sys- 
tems, 315/f.; function of, in 
small city school systems, 
3247ff.; importance of, in Cam- 
bridge system, 265; importance 
of deputy, in San Francisco, 
2567f.; need for supervision by, 
in small city systems, 332-333; 
position of in line-and-staff 
systems, 2137f.; relation to 
other supervisory officials of, 
175f.; relation of, to tech- 
nique of cooperative super- 
vision, 204-206; size of enroll- 
ment and duties of, 126-134; 
supervision of instruction and 
function of, 111-134, 340-341; 
supervisory functions of, in 
Long Beach system, 276-277; 
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typical organization of, 224. 
See also Cambridge, Cleveland, 
Detroit, Hamtramck, Long 
Beach, Madison, San Francisco, 
Seattle, Spokane. 


Supervising teacher. See Teach- 


er. 


Supervision, academic subjects 


and special, 22-25; administra- 
tive, early beginning of, 8; 
rise of local, 8-10; and admin- 
istration interrelated, 158; 
building, in St. Louis, 2727f.; 
by principals, Deffenbaugh on, 
328-329; Cambridge system of 
grade, 2637/.; changes in 
American public education and, 
1-2; contributions of teacher- 
training to organization of, 8; 
coordinate division system of, 
225-247; coordinate divisional, 
as used in Seattle, 231-247; 
county, rise of, 16-17; county- 
unit plan of, 322-323; defini- 
tion of, 346-348; democracy in, 
206-209; emphasis on special 
elementary subjects and spe- 
cial, 19-22; extension services 
and special, 26-28; Hamtramck 
system and administrative, 303- 
306; Hamtramck system and 
creative, 302-306; high school 
principal’s duties in, 109-111; 
in small city school systems, 
323-327; inspection and, 347; 
integration and, 370-371; Mad- 
ison system of, by principals, 
215-217; objective of, 2; of 
kindergarten, in San Fran- 
cisco, 261, in Cambridge, 265- 
266; of instruction, function 
of superintendent and, 111- 
115; organization of, in small 
school systems, Ch. viii; plans 
for securing, in small city sys- 
tems, 327-332; present status 
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of organization of, Ch. ii, sum- 
mary, 83-85; principal as as- 
sistant to supervisor in, 200- 
202; principles of efficiency in 
organization of, Ch. ix; ref- 
ormation of small city, 332- 
338; reformation of village, 
322-323; relation of superin- 
tendent to technique of codp- 
erative, 204-206; relative part 
of elementary principals in, 93- 


104; relative part of high- : 


school principal in, 104-111; 
research and, 31-34; rise of, 
Ch. i; rise of special service, 
25; rural, 319-320; sources of 
information on present status 
of, 39-41; special classes and, 
29-31; state, rise of, 16-17; 
summary of rise of, 35-37; su- 
perintendent’s duties in, 126- 
129; systems of, see System; 
time of elementary principal to 
be given to, 96-97; time 
study of, 150-157; types of, 
2107.; types of special serv- 
ice and, 35; unit in village 
school of, 318-319; without 
supervisors, Gosling on, 215- 
217. 

Supervision, special, Cambridge 
system of, 2637f.; defined fur- 
ther, 309; divisional line-and- 
staff system and vertically or- 
ganized, 219-225;  extrinsic- 
dualistic system and, 211; in 
St. Louis, 2727.; line-and-staff 
system and, 213; need in small 
school systems of, 332; nondi- 
visional line-and-staff system 
and vertically organized, 217- 
219; percentage of cities em- 
ploying, 19; rise of, 17-19; su- 
pervising teachers in small city 
systems and, 338-343. See also 
Special supervision, Cambridge, 


Cleveland, Detroit, Hamtramck, 
Long Beach, Madison, San 
Francisco, Seattle, Spokane. 


Supervisor, codperation of, with 


principal, 362-365; detailed 
suggestions for procedure of, 
273-274; elementary principal 
and duties of, 99-101; function 
of, in small school systems, 
324ff; function of, in village 
school systems, 317/f.; princi- 
pal as assistant to, 200-202; re- 
lation to other supervisory offi- 
cials of, 175ff. See also Cam- 
bridge, Cleveland, Detroit, 
Hamtramck, Long Beach, Mad- 
ison, San Francisco, Seattle, 
Spokane. 


Supervisors, activities of, 142- 


143; activities of Detroit, 145- 
148; activities of general, 
16477.; adjustment of salaries 
of, 60-62; administrative activ- 
ities of, 158-159; as instruc- 
tional experts, 178-179; begin-. 
ning of year’s work of, 62-63; 
capacity in buildings, teachers 
and pupils, 90-93; cities em- 
ploying special subject, 3, 19; 
classification of, 49; classroom 
activities of, 72-74; coordinate 
divisional system and duties of, 
2257ff.; directive duties over 
work of principal of, 179-180; 
extension, number employed, 
28, 30, 34; field work as ac- 
tivity of, 145; follow-up de- 
vices of, 75-76; general, in 
small city systems, 329-331; 
guidance and restriction of, 53; 
importance in Long Beach sys- 
tem of general, 279-284; im- 
portance in Long Beach system 
of special, 284-286; importance 
of, in St. Louis system, 2727f.; 
number of, employed in differ- 
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ent size cities, 41-43; of aca- 
demic subjects, numbers of, 23 ; 
relation to building principal 
of, 78-83; relationships of, in 
Spokane system, 290-292; rela- 
tive numbers employed, 42, 44, 
45, 47; relative numbers in 
city school systems, 87-93; in 
large cities, 87-90; research 
as activity of, 144; responsibil- 
ity of, 51-52; restriction of, 
53; Seattle coordinate divi- 
sional plan and duties of, 
2337f.; responsibility of, 50-52, 
54-56; responsibility of, under 
divisional line-and-staff and ¢o- 
ordinate divisional systems, 
219; restriction by administra- 
tive officers of, 52-54; school 
building, activities of outside 
classroom, 76-77; special, 11, 
advisory duties of, 148-149, 
duties of, under Detroit divi- 
sional line-and-staff organiza- 
tion, 2207f., principals as, 293 
ff., see also Special supervisors ; 
special facilities for subject, 
58-60; study of distribution of 
time of, 150-157; supervision 
without, Gosling on, 215-217; 
titles used for, 48; training as 
activity of, 144-145; transpor- 
tation aid for, 56, 57; visit 


records of, 74-75; visits to 
teachers of, 66-72. 
Supervisory duties, distribution 


of, Ch. iii, summary, 134-136. 


Supervisory officials, interrela- 
tions of, Ch. v. 
Supervisory organization, sche- 


matic types of, Ch. vi. 
Supervisory organizations, in 
large cities, some typical, Ch. 
vii. 
Supervisory systems. 
tem. 


See Sys- 


INDEX 


Supplies, supervision of, in Seat- 
tle coordinate divisional sys- 
tem, 239, 

Surveys, school, on need of spe- 
cial supervision, 139-142. 

System, coordinate divisional, 
225-247; Cleveland supervisory 
organization as example of co- 
ordinate divisional, 251-256; 
details and discussion of Seat- 
tle system of codrdinate divi- 
sional, 231-247; divisional line- 
and-staff with vertically organ- 
ized special supervision, 219- 
225; example of, 220-225; ex- 
trinsic-dualistic, definition of, 
210; functions of officials un- 
der, 211-212;  line-and-staff, 
213-255; nondivisional with 
special supervision vertically 
organized, 217-219; schema- 
tized diagram of supervision 
under extrinsic dualistic, 212; 
special supervision and extrin- 
sic-dualistic, 211; statement of 
Chicago Principals’ Club on 
line-and-staff, 213-215; types 
of line-and-staff, 213. See also 
Cambridge, Cleveland, Detroit, 
Hamtramck, Long Beach, Mad- 
ison, San Francisco, Seattle, 
Spokane. 


Taylor, A., and duties of high- 
school principals, 108. 
Teacher, in curriculum construce- 


tion, 191ff; in small school 
system, 326; visitation and, 
183. 


Teacher-training, early beginning 
of, 3; emphasized, 169; Euro- 
pean influences and, 3; for use 
of new materials, 187; institu- 
tions, principle contributions to 
modern supervision of, 8; nor- 


INDEX 


mal-school movement, 4; pro- 
fessional, for secondary teach- 
ers, 6; rise of, 3-8; visitation 
as, in service, 182. 

Teachers, critic, 342; employment 
of, Long Beach system of, 
283; employment of, special, 
98-99; functional assignment 
of duties of, in Hamtramck 
system, 359-360; Hamtramck 
system and creative, 303; Ham- 
tramek system and key, 304; 
improvement of instruction of, 
197-198; rating of, by super- 
visors, 77-78; secondary, pro- 
fessional training for, 6-8; su- 
pervising, in small city sys- 
tems, 338-343; training of, in 
instructional responsibilities, 
190; traveling, supervision by 
Oeffenbaugh on, 331-332; vis- 
ited by supervisors, 66-72; 
182-185. ; 

Teachers’ meetings, Long Beach 
system and 277, 280, 285. 

Teaching, improvement of, as 
function of special supervisor, 
171. 

Textbooks, San Francisco system 
and, 260. 

Thune, E. T., on functions of 
special subject supervisors, 39; 
on responsibility for courses of 
study, 196. 

Time distribution, elementary- 
school principals’, 15; superin- 
tendents’, 11. 

Time study, of supervision, 150- 
157. 

Titles, supervisory, classification 
of, 47; diversity of, 43. 

Training, supervision and, 144- 
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145; teacher-, see Teacher- 
training; visitation and, 183. 
Transportation aid for super- 
visors, 56-57. 

Types, schematic, of supervisory 
organization, Ch. vi. See also 
System. 


Underwood, F. M., on St. Louis 


system, 272-275. 
Universities, as agencies of pro- 
fessional education, 6-7. 


Village school, contrasted with 
city school, 318; supervision in, 
314-322, 

Visitation, Denver system of, 
161; Long Beach system of, 
277, 279; not necessarily in- 
spection, 182; status of super- 
visor in, 182-185; supervision 
of art and, 336-337. 


-Visits, announced or not, 70-72; 


frequency of supervisory, 66- 
70. 

Vocational edueation, Seattle co- 
ordinate divisional plan of, 
233. See also Education. 

Vocational guidance, in Seattle 
coordinate divisional system, 
233. See also Guidance. 


Willard, F. E., on codperative 
activities of supervisor, 200- 
202. 

Wilson, H. B., on curriculum con- 
struction, 192-193, 


Yverdun, school conducted by, in 
Switzerland, 4, 5. 
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